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KING  OF  THE  FORESTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"Aged  oaks,  whose  heads  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds,  sheltered 
the  avenues  of  the  forests  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  :  while  the 
fresh  breezes  which  descended  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  the  little  rivulets  which  brawled  along  its  skirts,  tempered 
the  meridian  heats  of  the.  day,  and  preserved  to  the  earth,  even 
in  the  greatest  droughts,  a  soft  verdure  enamelled  with  the 
finest  flowers.  Birds  of  every  kind  warbled  forth  their  rural 
songs  from  the  thick  coverts,  while  deer  and  every  animal  of  the 
chase  sported  through  the  purlieus."     Zimmerman. 


In  a  part  of  Germany  called  "  the  Forests," 
from  its  almost  interminable  extent  of  trees, 
lived  a  people,  whose  manners,  customs, 
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and,  at  one  time,  misfortunes,  it  shall  be 
my  aim  to  telL 

This  community  was  headed  by  a  chief; 
chosen  from   amongst  themselves,  as   fa- 
therly governor,  ruler,  or  king,  to  whose 
decision  they  considered  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  appeal  and  submit  in  all  cases  of 
import.   It  was  he  who  directed  the  felling 
of  the  trees  of  the  forests,  and  to  his  equal- 
ization of  the  produce  of  their  labour,  they 
cheerfully  jdelded. 

A  beauteous  river  skirted  one  side  of  the 
territory,  which  bore  the  mighty  timber  to 
a  neighbouring  city,  where  it  was  received 
by  a  ready  mart,  which  returned  the 
foresters  those  articles  of  manufacture  ne- 
cessary to  render  a  civilized  life  easy  and 
comfortable. 

The  dwellings  of  these  people,  were  con- 
structed after  the  taste^  and  fashion  of  the 
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owners,  and  they  were  furnished  with  more 
or  less  of  refinement,  in  proportion,  as  the 
number,  idleness,  or  industry,  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  family,  raised  it  aboye,  or 
depressed  it  below,  the  community  at  large, 
for  oTery  member  of  which  a  sufficient 
support  was  provided. 

The  spots  selected  for  the  erection  of 
these  dwellings,  usually  combined  conve- 
nience with  beauty,   and  were  therefore 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  teiritory, 
appearing  not  half  as  numerous  as  they 
really  were,  which  was  plainly  perceptible 
on  every  public   occasion  for  assembling 
the  foresters,  who,  coming  forth  from  their 
habitations,  appeared  as  countlessr  as  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  amidst  which  they  dwelt. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  first  formation  of 
this  flourishing  colony,  will  gradually  lead 
us  to  the  events  about  to  be  narrated. 
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Descended  from  a  long  line  of  nobles. 
Count  Frankenstein  pined  under  the  arbi* 
traiy  power  of  the  then  reigning  monarch 
of  Bohemia.  It  was  a  period  of  no  fictitious 
oppression,  no  imaginary  grieyance,  for 
every  morning  brought  intelligence  of  fresh 
victims  to  confiscation,s,  imprisonments, 
and  deaths.  The  fatal  list  contained  the 
names  of  the  wisest,  best,  and  greatest  of 
the  state,  so  that  the  heart  of  the  good 
trembled  for  its  own  safety,  as  well  as  that 
of  others,  whilst  it  revolted  in  disgust  from 
the  tyrant,  whom,  as  a  protector,  it  would 
most  faithfully  have  honoured  and  served. 

The  young  and  lovely  Countess  Frank- 
enstein, knew  not,  till  she  became  a  wife, 
the  horrors  of  the  state  in  which  they  lived. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  quiet^  retire- 
ment, in  which  the  fear  of  aught  but  doing 
wrong,  had  been  kept  fiir  from  her:   so 
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that  now^  when  she  daily  saw  those  whom 
she  knew,  and  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
plunged  into  grief,  or  driven  to  despair  for 
some  imagmary  or  fabricated  offence,  she 
seemed  as  if  she  opened  her  eyes  anew  on 
the  world,  and  wondered  how  she  could 
so  long  have  looked  on  that  as  beau- 
tiful, which  was  filled  with  misery  and 
oppression. 

With  an  instinctive  and  continual  feel- 
ing of  dread  for  the  safety  of  her  husband, 
she  wished  to  shun  all  society,  and  she 
thus  unconsciously  increased  and  nourished 
the  fear,  which  oppressed  and  overpowered 
her  heart ;  so  that  when  the  period  arrived, 
that  she  was  to  become  a  mother,  she 
sunk  under  the  effects  of  her  terrors,  and, 
after  giving  birth  to  a  boy,  she  expired. 

The  Count,  seeing  his  cup  of  happiness 
thus  unexpectedly  and   suddenly   dashed 
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irom  his  lips,  in  the  first  agony  of  uncon- 
trolled grief,  almost  wished  that  the  child 
had  shared  its  mother^s  fate,  for, — 

"  Were  I  alone,"  he  murmured,  "  I  could 
brave  all  that  the  rancorous  hate  of  the 
tyrant  could  dare,  but  my  poor  boy,  my 
only  child,  he  must  not  become  a  victim 
to  his  jealous  rage,  and  for  his  sake,  his 
&ther  will  live." 

Better,  more  resigned,  and  holier  feel- 
ings followed  this  resolution,  and  Count 
Frankenstein  became  a  thoughtful  and  an 
altered  man.  He  was  too  wise  to  suppose 
that  his  feeble  arm  could  effect  the  over- 
throw of  a  long-established  and  tyrannous 
govermnent,  and  too  good,  to  "fill  his 
country  with  his  country's  blood ;"  but  he 
rested  not,  day  nor  night,  till  his  imagina- 
tion brought  him  relief— till,  in  short,  he 
had  concerted  a  plan  for  the  future  prosir 
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perity  and  happiness  of  those,  who  were 
willing  to  tmst  to  the  direction  and.gaid-< 
ance  of  his  superior  ^d  powerfnl  mind. 

He  did  i^not  trifle  with  the  responsibility 
he  thus  voluntarily  undertook,  but  he 
studied  deeply,  and  matured  well,  that 
which  he  intended  practically  to  fulfil ;  so 
that,  what  on  a  superficial  view,  appeared 
chimerical  and  vain,  ^as,  in  reality,  sub- 
stantial and  certain. 

This  plan  was,  that  they  should  with  all 
possible  secrecy,  collect  as  much  of  their 
property  as  a  jealous  and  watchful  state 
would  permit  (without  su^icion),  leave  the 
remainder  of  their  possessions,  their  home 
and  friends,  and  repair  to,  and  colonize  the 
Forests,  then  known  only  as.  a  desert,  which 
no  one  cared  to  enter,  and  from  which,  few 
were  ever  supposed  to  return ;  but  which, 
he  felt  assured,  would  not  only  receive,  but, 
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by  good  arrangement,  protect  and  support 
an  oppressed  and  indignant  people. 

"  Let  them,"  said  he,  "  enjoy  that  which 
is  ours,  without  the  gratification  of  wrest- 
ing  it  from  our  grasp ;  let  us  give  them 
that  which  they  covet,  and  show,  that 
although  we  dread  their  treachery,  we 
despise  their  power :  let  us  prove  to  them, 
that  oppression,  instead  of  subduing  our 
spirit,  has  awakened  our  energies,  and  that 
we  wiUinghf  go  forth  to  embrace  that  curse, 
which  said,  *By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.' " 

The  adventurers  felt  their  heart  glow 
within  them,  as  they  listened  to  the  noble 
and  spirited  words  of  their  leader,  and  they 
longed  for  the  moment  which  should  set 
them  free.  Caution,  forbearance,  and  the 
strictest  silence  were  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  leave  the  lan^  of  oppression,  whilst 
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courage,  firmness,  industry,  and  unanimity, 
could  alone  insure  them  success  and  hap- 
piness in  that  to  which  they  were  to  go. 

Deeply  feeling,  but  not  cast  down  by 
the  contending  difficulties  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  they  chose  the  motto  of 
**  Peace  and  affection,"  as  their  bond  of 
union,  and  then,  having  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements  which  circumstances,  and  the 
state  of  the  cpuntry  would  permit,  they  set 
them  forth  with,  as  it  were,  "  Only  their 
staff  in  their  hand,"  to  seek  out  a  home, 
where  cruelty  and  oppression  dwelt  not. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  first  settle- 
ment, was  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful 
river,  which,  after  pursuing  its  course  for 
a  distance  of  many  miles,  watered  a  city 
in  which  dwelt  several  of  those  who  thought 
with,  and  longed  to  join  the  bold  adven- 
turers, but,  who  yet  remained  behind,  to 
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receive  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  to 
return  them  those  articles  of  civilized  life, 
which,  if  they  had  for  a  time  abandoned, 
they  neither  undervalued  nor  despised. 

On  their  first  arrival  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  large  buildings  were  hastily 
thrown  up,  as  general  habitations,  for  Count  ' 
Frankenstein  considered,  that,  for  a  time, 
their  labour,  food,  and  dwelling,  must  be 
in  common,  but  that  as  they  gradually  got 
accustomed  to  their  new  mode  of  life,  ajjd 
felt  their  own  independence,  they  should 
divide  into  smaller  p^trties,  and  finally,  dis- 
perse and  establish  themselves  into  their 
respective  families. 

The  noble  leader  of  this  heroic  band, 
lived  to  realize  all  that  his  most  sanguine 
imagination  had  anticipated ;  for  at  the  end 
of  a  twelvemonth  every  adventurer  was 
settled  under  his  own  roof,  and  although 
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the  habitation  would  doubtless  continue  to 
be  improved  in  comfort  and  increased  in 
sLse,  still  even  in  its  rudest  state  it  was  an 
asylum  to  which  they  could  attach  the 
endearing  name  of  home,  and  which,  erect- 
ed by  their  own  efforts,  seemed  to  contain 
all  that  they  desired  of  earthly  bliss. 

But,  very  shortly  after  a  review  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  flourishing  little  colony, 
Count  Frankenstein  began  to  droop.  A 
weakness  a*ept  over  his  bodily  frame,  which 
gradually  and  daily  increased,  till,  at  length, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  to 
confess,  that  although  he  had  no  particular 
pain,  still  there  was  a  prostration  of  strength, 
which  baffled  his  utmost  effort  at  exerticm, 
and  seemed  to  indicate  the  near  approach 
of  that  separation  of  soul  and  body,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  come  alike  to  alL 

There  were  many  amongst  the  adven- 
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turers  who  considered  their  knowledge  of 
medicine  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  occa- 
sions, but  there  was  no  one  prgLctically 
skilled  in  the  profession ;  and  as  the  case 
of  their  leader  appeared  to  be  that  which 
required  both  study  and  science,  if  not  to 
avert,  at  least  to  mitigate  the  impending 
calamity,  each  man  looked  at  his  neighbour 
with  the  inquiring  glance  of, — What  is  to 
be  done? — Is  there  nothing  we  can  think 
of  to  preserve  our  benefactor  and  friend  ? 
— And  must  he,  who  cared  for  us  all,  sink 
into  a  premature  grave,  without  a  helping 
band  in  time  of  need  ? 

Tlie  object  of  their  anxiety  and  care 
meanwhile,  became  one  of  those  bright 
examples,  sometimes  witnessed,  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  soul,  over  the  weakness  of 
its  mortal  part,  for  as  it  struggled  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  which  bound  it  to  earth,  it 
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shone  forth,  idth  a  glow  and  a  brightness, 
of  sil  but  celestial  beauty. 

A  few  hours  before  the  awful  eyent  of 
his  death,  he  assembled  the  heads  of  the 
principal  families  around  him,  and  declared 
his  last  wishes.  He  gave  instructions  for 
the  interior  arrangement  of  the  community, 
recapitulated  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
on  which  he  thought  their  continued  pros- 
perity depended,  sent  a  few  words  of  coun- 
sel and  advice  to  those  not  present,  of 
whom  not  a  single  individual  was  forgotten, 
and  he  then  continued  : — 

*^  I  grieve  not,  that  I  am  thus  suddenly, 
and  to  many,  unexpectedly,  called  from 
Jrou,  for  I  have  lived  to  see  that  which  I 
so  ardently  desired,  so  vehemently  pur- 
sued :  nay  more,  for  a  vista  of  happiness,  of 
which  I  have  laid  the  foundation,  appears 
before  me>  and  all  that  I  so  fondly  fore- 
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told,  will  most  surely,  most  amplj,  be  ful- 
filled." 

He  paused  for  some  moments,  and  then 
continued : — ■ 

"  The  shadowy  tyrant,  who  watches  ovot 
us  from  OUT  birth,  till  he  marks  us  for  his 
own,  will  not  spare  eyen  this  little  band ! 
this  favoured  spot !  No !  he  has  long 
hovered  over  me,  and  now  only  awaits  the 
Divine  behest  to  wing  his  unerring  shaft ; 
but,  I  heed  him  not — to  me  he  has  no 
terrors — for  Ome  mightier  than  he,  enables 
me  to  say,  *  Oh,  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?'" 

"  When  I  left  my  father-land,"  he  again 
resumed,  "  it  was,  that  I  sought  happiness, 
and  a  better  country;  now,  I  go  to  find 
that  which  is  eternal,  in  a  land  where  sor- 
row  cannot  enter. 

"  My  only  child,  my  boy,"  he  continued, 
loddng  towards  a  weeping  youth  who  stood 
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near  him,  *^  I  leaye  thee,  the  inheritance  I 
have  won  for  thee ;  I  leave  thee,  peace  with 
all,  and  the  love  and  gratitude  of  good 
men ;  thou  shalt  reap  the  fruit  of  my  toil, 
for  thy  days  shall  he  crowned  hy  domestic 
love  and  happiness.  To  others,  I  assign 
the  cares  of  government,  that  thou  mayest 
enjoy  only  the  glory,  without  the  labour  I 
have  endured  to  obtain  it.  Nevertheless, 
i^ould  oppression  cease  in  our  forsaken 
country,  and  the  honors  which  are  thy 
birthright,  be  proffered  to  thee,  receive 
them  gladly,  and  embrace  them  gratefully, 
as  a  means  by  which  thou  mayest  benefit 
numkind." 

He  stopped  from  exhaustion ;  and  then, 
looking  upwards,  he  continued,  "  And  now 
it  is  permitted — the  bow  is  bent—the 
shadow  (^  that  power,  at  which  humanity 
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shudders,  is  over  me,  and  I  seek — a  better 
country !" 

The  words  died  on  his  lips,  and  he  passed 
away  without  a  struggle. 

It  was  the  first  death  in  the  Forests,  and 
most  keenly  was  it  felt,  most  afFection- 
ately  was  it  mourned ;  meanwhile,  many  a 
sigh  was  heaved,  and  many  a  tear  was  shed, 
as  the  rites  of  their  once-loved  country 
arose  before  them,  and  something  like  re^ 
gret  was  heard,  as  they  said, — 

^^  Alas  !  alas !  shall  no  bell  toll  the  knell 
of  his  departure?  Shall  unconsecrated 
groimd  receive  his  beloved  remains  ?  And 
who  shall  dig  his  last  sad  home?  and  who 
shall  speak  peace  to  his  sorrowing  friends 
as  they  lay  him  in  the  grave  ?"  * 

All  that  affection  could,  was  most  faith- 
fully, most  gratefully  performedv     Hands 
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that  never  before  had  held  the  spade*  dug 
the  small  space  marked  out  to  receive  the 
body,  whilst  a  low  murmuring  chant  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  it  was  laid  in  its 
narrow  bed. 

When  all  was  hushed,  every  eye  turned 
ob  the  dark  pale  youth,  who  stood  alone 
amidst  the  solitary  band,  the  only  child  of 
his  fond  father,  now  left  desolate  in  his 
forest  home. 

This  youth  grew  on  to  manhood,  with 
an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  father's  me-* 
mory.  His  first  and  principal  care  was,  to 
erect  a  building  near  his  grave,  in  which 
the  saered  offices  of  religion  might  be  esta- 
blished  and  constantly  performed  amongst 
them.  He  noted  down,  from  day  to  day, 
the  different  sayings,  laws,  and  regulations 
he  recollected  as  having  &llen  from  his 
father's  lips ;  deeply  interesting,  beneficial. 
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and  almost  necessary  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  Foresters.  He  loved  the  arts; 
many  of  his  sketches,  of  beautiful  spots  of 
forest  scenery,  were  long  presenred,  and 
the  rich  tones  of  his  mellifluent  voice  could 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  once 
listened  to  them. 

He  married  happily,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  foresters,  for  a  time,  claimed  descent 
from  him ;  but,  hurrying  on  to  the  period 
to  which  my  story  relates,  namely,  the  reign 
of  the  good  King  Lowenstein,  one  only 
couple  remained  to  tell  the  tale  of  their 
ancestry,  and  one  only  daughter  listened  tc 
their  oft-repeated  story.  That  daughter'^ 
name  was  Ernestine. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


*'  A  £sdr  face  will  wither,  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow,  but  a 
good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  moon ;  or,  rather,  the  sun, 
and  not  the  moon,  for  it  shines  bright,  and  never  changes,  but 
keeps  its  course  truly."     Shakspeare, 


Ernestike,  as  she  was  called,  was  univer- 
sallj  acknowledged  to  be  the  brightest 
flower  of  the  Forests,  and  every  name, 
which  either  affection  or  beauty  could 
inspire,  were  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her. 
She  was,  "The  purest  snow-drop  of  the 
desert,"  "  The  lily  of  the  valley,"  and,  "  The 
rose  without  a  thorn." 
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Ernestine  was  small  and  delicately 
formed,  but  her  beauty  was  not  generally 
German ;  for,  with  a  complexion  of  tran- 
scendent brightness,  she  had  large  expres- 
sive  ha^el  eyes,  and  nut-brown  hair. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  symmetry  of 
her  form,  nor  the  exquisite  proportion  of 
her  features,  which  fixed  the  attention,  and 
won  the  heart  of  beholders,  it  was  some- 
thing more,  it  was  the  soul  which  spoke  in 
every  look  and  word,  an  intellectual, 
heavenly  ray,  which  told  of  whence  she 
came,  and  whither  she  would  go ;  it  was 
the  image  of  the  God  she  loved  and  served, 
in  purity  of  heart  and  spirit,  that  shone  in 
her  ever-sweet,  but  varied  countenance. 

Although  so  distantly  descended  from 
Count  Frankenstein,  the  noble  founder  of 
the  colony,  she  was  said  to  resemble  a 
rough  likeness  of  him,  still  preserved  in 
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the  family,  and  relucted  and  cherished  as 
a  relic  of  inestimable  Talue. 

This  portrait  was  evidently  done  after  the 
arrival  of  the  adventurers  in  the  Forests, 
which  v^as  plainly  perceptible  in  its  want 
of  good  colouring,  and  the  awkward  work- 
manship of  its  frame,  which  made  up  in 
ingenuity  of  contrivance,  the  deficiency 
of  implements  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
Some  supposed  the  painter  to  have  been 
the  son  of  their  great  founder,  who,  with 
his  characteristic  filial  afiection,  had  thus, 
probably,  from  memory,  preserved  to  them 
the  outline  of  that  face  they  all  so  much 
loved  and  revered. 

But  whoever  the  artist  might  have  been, 
Ernestine  was  said  to  resemble  the  pic- 
ture, and  she  certainly,  like  the  original, 
possessed  a  peculiar  power  of  attacEing  all 
those   who    knew    her,   for   every  forest 
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maiden  wished  to  be  like  her,  not,  said 
they,  so  much  in  fonn  and  feature,  for  she 
was,  as  she  deserved  to  be,  more  beautiful 
than  any  of  them,  but  they  were  anxious 
to  think  as  she  thought,  and  to  do  as  she 
did,  for  that  was  always  best. 

Poor  Margaritha,  musing  over  the  es- 
traaigement  of  her  lover,  although  she  was 
too  timid  to  mention  his  name  to  a  human 
being,  mentally  exclaimed,— 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  see  Ernestine,  I 
could  tell  her  ail  about  it ;  for  she  is  quite 
unlike  other  maidens,  who  would  only 
laugh  and  jeer  me,  and  say  one  thing  when 
they  mean  another.  Ernestine,  on  the 
contrary,  would  tell  me  what  she  really 
thought,  and  how  I  ought  to  act,  I  will 
therefore  contrive  to  meet  her  on  her  way 
to  visit  the  sick  widow  to-morrow,  and  ask 
her  advice. 

7 
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Young  as  Ernestine  was^  her  friendly 
counsels  had  often  been  sought  on  like 
occasions;  and  had  been  given  so  as  to 
cause  many  happy  marriages  amongst  the 
foresters.  She  might  indeed  be  called  a 
sunny  ray,  which  shed  deUght  and  pleasure 
on  all  around.  There  was  not  a  cottage 
which  could  not  boast  of  something  relating 
to  her,  for  she  had  either  nursed  the  old,  or 
taught  the  young,  or  proposed  some  little 
improTement  in  the  dwelling,  or  planted  a 
flower  in  the  garden.  She  seemed,  indeed, 
to  have  almost  the  property  of  lengthening 
time,  for  she  was  sure  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bestowing  a  kind  thought,  word, 
or  action,  on  eyery  human  being  within  her 
readi. 

Her  mother  watched  her  beauteous 
child,  as  a  parent  only  can,  and  pene<- 
trating  beyond  the  moment,   she  would 
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sometimes  venture  to  hint  her  fears  to  her 
husband^  by  saying, —  ^ 

^*  Our  dear  child  is  too  fair,  too  good  for 
this  earth,  and  my  foreboding  heart,  seems 
to  say,  she  will  not  long  be  spared  to  us. 
There  are  days  in  which  she  so  much  resem- 
bles that  picture,  that  I  wish  I  could  not 
look  at  it,  though  my  eyes  seem  involun- 
tarily to  fix  themselves  there." 

Her  husband  seldom  replied  to,  or  even 
appeared  to  notice  these  observations,  and 
when  he  did  so,  it  was  rather  pettishly,  for 
he  would  say, — 

^^  He  really  did  not  understand  what  she 
meant ;  he  had  lived  as  many  years  in  the 
world  as  she  had>  and  yet  he  had  never 
seen  anybody  too  fair  or  too  good,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  all  nonsense."  One 
day,  indeed,  when  the  anxious  mother  had 
been  expressing  her  feelings  more  strongly 
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than  usual  as  to  the  health  of  her  darling 
child,  he  rather  reproved  her,  by  saying, — 

^^  That  as  sorrow  came  time  enough,  it 
was  not  his  plan  to  anticipate  it ;  and  he 
wondered  that  they  had  always  been  so 
happy  and  prosperous,  for  that  she  was 
continually  thinking  of  evil."  To  which 
she  meekly  replied, — 

"  That  we  have  hitherto  been  happy 
and  prosperous,  most  ardently  I  feel,  most 
gratefully  I  acknowledge ;  nor  do  I  fear 
death,  either  for  ourselves  or  our  beloved 
daughter ;  but  I  wish  to  be  prepared  for 
that  which  I  see,  and  against  which  I 
cannot  wilfully  shut  my  eyes. 

"  We,  indeed,  have  glided  gently  down 
the  stream  of  time,  and  have  not  long  to 
tarry ;  and,  the  forester,  thou  knowest, 
plies  his  axe  to  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
without  a  sigh  or  thought ;   but  he  weeps, 

VOL.  I.  C- 
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as  he  sees  the  young  sapling  uporooted  by 
the  stonn,  'with  all  its  blossoms  foil 
upon  it.' 

These  mel&nehcdy  kind  of  cony^*sations 
generally  tenninated  by  the  husband 
leaving  the  cottage,  when  he  would  muse 
oyer  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  or  wander 
forth  to  meet  Ernestine,  from  her  rambles 
of  visiting  the  sick. 

The  fond  mother  never  very  much 
approved  of  these  long  walks;  and  on  the 
return  of  her  darling  child,  she  would 
watch  every  change  in  her  countenance, 
with  a  fearful  kind  of  dread ;  and,  one  day, 
as  she  gently  reminded  her  that  she  was 
not  over  strong,  she  continued — 

"  Thou  art  ever  too  ardent  and  active, 
my  Ernestine ;  thy  mind  is  never  tranquil^ 
for  no  sooner  hast  thou  accomplished  one 
thing,    than    thou   graspest    at   another. 
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Thou  Tvilt  Teear  thyself  out  before  thy 
time," 

To  which  she  enthusiastically  replied: 
''  Restrain  nat,  dearest  mother !  I  beg  of 
you,  my  activity^  for  it  is  my  happiness — 
my  life.  Blessings  have  been  showered 
on  me»  ever  since  I  was  bom ;  and  can 
I,  ought  I,  to  chill  the  ardour  of  my 
gratitude,  and  supinely  see  distress  and 
sorrow,  without  an  endeavour,  at  least,  to 
alleviate  it  ?  Besides,  I  toil  now,  that  I 
may  reap  hereafter ;  but,  oh,  call  it  not 
toil!  it  is  my  pleasure,  my  delight,  and 
without  which,  life,  for  me  at  least,  would 
lose  its  charms." 

At  the  period  of  which  I  write,  the 
King  of  the  Forests  had  just  succeeded 
his  &ther,  who,  with  his  people,  had 
bequeathed  him  his  blessing  and  his  vir« 
tues.     Lowenstein,  as  he  was  called,  was 
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the  beloved  of  every  heart,  the  praise  of 
every  tongue:  he  had  been  bom  and 
reared  amongst  them,  so  that  every  father 
looked  on  him  as  a  child,  and  every  son 
as  a  brother :  they  felt  not  envy  that  his 
rank  was  above  theirs,  for  his  conduct  tvas 
as  superior  as  his  birth ;  so  much  Bo,  that 
if  a  deed  of  more  than  common  quickness; 
courage,  or  energy,  was  narrated,  or  an 
act  of  more  than  ordinary  benevolence,  or 
kindness,  was  recited,  the  speaker  gene- 
rally summed  up  the  whole  by  saying,  **  It 
jvas  equal  to  Lowenstein,**  or,  "  as  Lowen- 


! 

stein  would  have  done." 


Lowenstein  was  of  a  form  rather  above 
the  usual  height;  but  the  perfect  sym- 
metry of  his  person  rendered  every  action 
noble  and  graceful.  His  countenance  was 
florid,  beaming  with  health  and  cheerful- 
ness ;    his  large  blue  eyes  were  quick  and 
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expressiye;  and  his  hair  clustered  in 
wbum  brightness;  his  whole  appearance 
indicating  strong  sense,  with  deep  and 
even  active  benevolence. 
.  The  young  king  naturally  noticed,  with 
more  thaii  ordinary  attention,  the  only 
remaining  descendants  of  Count  Franken- 
stein; and  the  beautiful  Ernestine  had 
ever  been  observed  by  him  with  affec- 
tionate interest  and  regard.  Newly  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  and  cares  of  his 
office,  he  often  found,  that  he  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter  and  overcome,  to 
which  he  had  before  been  a  stranger ;  and 
on  those  occasions,  he  generally  sought 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  Ernestine's 
fiither.  During  these  conversations,  it 
often  happened,  that  Ernestine  was  pre- 
s^it ;  and  the  young  king  soon  observed, 
that  even  the  sensible  well-informed  pa- 
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rent,  not  only  appreciated,  but  paid  a  kind 
of  deference  to,^  the  abilities  of  his  child ; 
for  he  never  appeared  so  fully  satisfied 
with  the  opinion  he  had  expressed,  as 
when  it  was  sanctioned  by  h^  approving 
smile  or  voice. 

Lowenstein's  feelings  of  affectionate 
regard  towards,  and  gradually  increasing 
dependance  on  the  good  sense  and  judge- 
ment of  Ernestine,  led  to  their  almost 
daily  meetings ;  and  by  these  means,  her 
beauty  and  worth  insensibly  won  the 
young  king^s  heart,  till,  at  length,  he  told 
his  tale  of  love. 

Ernestine  listened  to  every  word  he 
uttered,  in  silent  and  rapturous  delight, 
when  she  shamed  not  to  acknowledge  that 
her  heart,  in  return,  was  unalterably  his. 

For  some  time  after  this  confession,  their, 
conversation  was  such  as  lovers  only  know ; 
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and  it  has  been  very  justly  observed^  that 
such  sayings  are  ^  like  the  wines  of  the 
South,  delicious  in  their  proper  soil,  but 
unll  not  bear  transporting."  They  wan- 
dered on  for  hours,  in  the  same  plea- 
surable enjoyment,  without  either  heedmg 
or  tthinlring  of  aught  on  earth  beside; 
but  at  length  they  acknowledged  it  was 
time  to  separate,  and  that  not  tUl  the 
morrow  could  they  again  meet  to  renew 
their  happiness.  It  was  now  that  a  recol- 
lection of  poor  Maigaritha  shot  across 
Ernestine's  mind,  and  she  could  not  resist 
saying — 

^  It  is  but  one  short  month,  and  poor 
Margaritha  was  as  happy  as  I  now  am !'' 

**  Well !"  replied  :L6wenstein,  quickly, 
'^and  I  doubt  not  she  will  soon  be  so 
again.  It  is  only  some  little  mistake, 
some    temporary  disagreement    between 
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tbem,  which  will  be  made  up  again ;  and 
'tis  said — *  That  loyers'  quarrels  are  but  a 
renewa]  of  loTe,' — ^therefore,  when  all  is 
explained,  they  will  be  happier  than 
ever." 

"No!"  replied  Ernestine,  in  a  me- 
lancholy tone  of  voice,  "he  is  quite 
changed  with  respect  to  her,  poor  girl ! 
and  I  only  fear  that  she  will  sink  under  it, 
for  she  still  tenderly  loves  tim." 

"  And  what  cause  does  he  assign  ?"  said 
Lowenstein.  "There  must  be  some  rea- 
son, surely,  for  such  strange  conduct.  He 
cannot  be  so*  lost  to  all  feeling,  as  to 
refuse  to  account  for  his  behaviour." 

"  The  only  excuse  he  attempts  to  make," 
replied  Ernestine,  "  is,  that  he  is  fickle, 
and  now  thinks  anotljier  face  fairer  than 

r 

her's.  And  as  to  fediiig,  he  has  not  the 
least  pretension  to  it,  for  he  was  cruel 
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enough  to  tell  poor  Margaritha,  that  she 
was  quite  care^TVom  and  altered  since  he 
first  thought  of  her.  She  has  certainly 
been  much  confined  of  late,  in  close  at- 
tendance on  her  bed-ridden  mother,  and 

has,  therefore,  lost  a  little  of  the  bloom 

« 

which  was  natural  to  her ;  but  he  ought 
to  have  loved  and  valued  her  more  for 
her  pallid  cheek,  which  plainly  told 
the  affectionate  concern  and  anxiety  she 
felt  for  the  health  of  her  parent.  And, 
altered  as  she  may  be,  she  is  still  quite 
pretty  enough,  and  much  too  good  for 
him.  But  we  will  not  talk  any  more 
about  him,**  continued  Ernestine ;  "  he  is  a 
worthless  subject,  and  I  can  only  rejoice, 
that  all  men  are  not  like  him." 

"  There  are  many,  I  trust,  widely  dif- 
ferent,** answered  Lowenstein,  gravely ; 
**but  though  I  am  not  now  going  to  de- 
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fend  my  sex,  I  must  beg  that  Ernestine 
will  think,  there  is  one^  at  least,  who  loves 
once,  and  for  ever:— ow^,  whom  drcum** 
stances  cannot  change,  nor  sickness  ever 
weary :— on^,  who,  although  he  now  bows 
at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  trusts  not  in  it ; 
but  in  the  h<«rt  «.d  onde»t«.dtog  of  to 
possessor. 

"  No !" — continued  he,  looking  earnestly 
at  her  —  "though  time  or  sorrow  may 
'  wrinkle  that  beautiful  brow',  to  me  it  will 
pass  unheeded,  for  my  love  and  happmess 
are  not  staked  on  it ;  but  on  a  heart,  pure 
as  the  breath  of  heaven,  firm  as  the  ada- 
mantine rock ;  at  least,  so  I  feel  assured, 
and  on  it,  my  happiness  rests  secure." 

Ernestine  lost  not  a  word  of  all  he  said, 
but  her  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance  in 
return,  arid  there  was  a  silence  of  some 
moments  between  them;  when,  bidding 
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him  farewell,  she  flew,  with  a  light  and 
joyous  step,  to  communicate  her  bliss  to 
her  parents. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Lowen- 
stein  and  Ernestine  were  married ;  and  the 
beauteous  bride,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
thousands  of  voices,  was  led  to  her  new 
abode. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  How  lovely  is  domestic  harmony, 
Where  mind  on  mind,  and  heart  on  heart  repose 
Undoubting ;  and  the  friends  whom  Providence 
Has  cast  together,  sharing  each  with  each 
Their  hopes,  their  joys,  their  cares ;  appear  to  live 
One  common  life,  and  breathe  one  common  will ! 
This  fallen  world  brings  forth  no  other  flower 
So  beautiful  as  this." 


Ernestine's   new   habitation    was   of   a 
beauty  little  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
situation;  it   was   a   bowery  home,   sur- 
rounded by  a  luxuriant  garden. 
The  interior  of  the  cottage  contained 
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every  article  of  utility,  besides  many  of 
comfort  and  refinement.  Books  in  various 
languages  were  there,  with  abundance  of 
music— the  food  of  the  German  soul— 
and  all  arranged  with  an  order  and  taste, 
which  plainly  showed,  that  Lowenstein, 
with  the  power  and  office  of  a  king, 
despised  not  that  of  an  accepted  lover. 

Thus  happily  united,  with  congenial 
tastes  and  pursuits,  days  and  weeks  flew 
on  in  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  The 
garden  was  their  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment during  the  day ;  and  in  the  evening 
they  sang  and  read.  Lowenstein  was 
never  wearied  of  Hstenmg  to  Ernestine's 
melodious  voice,  and  Ernestine  thought 
she  had  never  before  so  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  an  author's  meaning, 
as  when  it  was  uttered  or  explained  by 
Lbwenciein. 
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Thus  wholly  devoted  to  each  other, 
and  passing  then-  time  in  intellectual, 
but  something  like  selfish  enjoyment,  all 
that  could  be  realized  of  earthly  bliss  was 
fully  theirs;  but,  in  which  Ernestine's 
well-regulated  mind  would  not  allow  her 
too  long  to  continue.  No!  it  told  her, 
that  if  she  really  valued  her  present  hap- 
piness, she  must  begin  to  examine  into, 
and  fiilfil  the  various  duties  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  now,  more  than  ever, 
incumbent  upon  her. 

She  felt  the  warning,  and  said,  *^  How 
often  have  I  seen  others,  whose  youthfiol 
oareer  has  been  as  blest  as  mine,  in  the 
ardent  love  of  the  man  of  their  choice ; 
and  yet,  who,  in  one  short  year,  have 
exchanged  the  smiling  face  and  active 
step,  for  anxious  care  and  slow  unwil- 
lingness.    Happiness  is  assuredly  sent  us 
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£r0m  aboTe^  that  we  may  feel  its  value — 
not  trifle  with  its  .possession ;  the  hea^ 
Tenlj  gaest  will  vanish  from  onr  hold,^if 
we  restrain  him  not;  duties  must,  there^ 
foie»  be  sought  out  and  practised,  that 
mutual  esteem  be  kept  alive,  and  affection 
must  be  watched^  that  it  be  not  dimmed 
by  indifference,  nor  extinguifibed  by  cold 
n^lect." 

These  feelings,  so  far  from  impairing, 
strengthened  and  insured  the  continuance 
of  that  happiness,  which  they  both  so 
much  prized,  and  for  i^ch  they  never 
ceased  to  feel  grateful.  Setting  a  bright, 
example  to  all  around  them,  time  flew 
on,  till  at  length  Ernestine  gave  birth 
to  a  son« 

The  Forests  now  resounded  with  mirth 
and  festivity  ;  groups  of  merry  dancers 
were  seen  in  every  direction,  whilst  others. 
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in  harmonious  numbers,  sang  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  reign  of  the  good  King 
Lowenstein,  and  its  continuance  to  their 
children  under  his  son. 

Lowenstein,  meanwhile,  thought  with 
delight  of  a  little  pleasure  in  store  for 
Ernestine,  as  soon  as  she  was  strong 
enough  to  enjoy  it.  The  neglected  Mar- 
garitha  had  been  persuaded  to  forget  the 
faithless  swain,  who  married  her  rival,  and 
to '  give  her  hand  to  one  who  had  long 
loved  and  appreciated  her  worth ;  and,  on 
Ernestine's  recovery,  she  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her  as  a  happy  bride. 

Again  Ernestine  appeared  amongst  them, 
entered  with  her  accustomed  ardour  into 
Margaritha's  felicity,  and  renewed  her 
former  occupations  and  duties,  to  which 
that  of  mother  was  now  added.  The 
lovely  child  was  called  Walther,  after  their 
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ancestor,  the  gre^t  and  noble  founder  of 
the  colony.  Uninterrupted  happiness,  for 
the  period  of  two  years,  followed  this 
event,  when  Ernestine  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  mirth  and  festivity  again 
resounded  through  the  Forests. 

Ernestine,  however,  felt  wearied  with 
the  length  of  her  seclusion,  and  she  longed 
for  the  moment  which  should  free  her 
from  inactivity.  She  thought  her  strength 
seemed  to  return  to  her  but  slowly;  and 
although  she  had  nothing  of  which  she 
could  decidedly  complain,  jet  she  con- 
tinued weak,  and  unable  to  bear  the 
fetigue  of  her  usual  employment. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  autumn  ; — 
winter  followed,  and  Lowenstein  hoped 
that  spring  would  restore  his  Ernestine 
to  her  usual  health  and  vigour ;  but,  in- 
stead of  which,  an  increased  weariness  of 
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the  spirit  came  over  her,  and,  to  her 
reflecting  mind,  it  seemed  to  say,  "Thy 
days  are  numbered."  Her  beauty,  mean- 
while, became  of  a  more  brilliant  and 
unearthly  kind;  but  danger  and  death 
never  entered  the  thoughts  of  her  fond 
husband. 

Ernestine  saw  this,  and  how  to  arouse 
his  attention  to  her  real  state,  without 
betraying  the  weakness  she  naturally  felt 
on  the  occasion,  now  occupied  her  thoughts 
night  and  day.  She  made  many  allusionB 
to  the  subject,  but  found  it  was  all  in 
Tain;  for  Lowenstein  was  sure  to  start 
something  cheerful,  which  generally  ended 
in  his  seeming  happier  than  before. 

Summer  now  brought  forth  her  pro- 
mise ;  autumn  followed,  faded  into  winter, 
and  a  second  spring  renewed  its  beauty, 
and  beheld  the  lovely  Ernestine  reposing 
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on  a  couch^  watching  her  anxious,  but  still 
happy  husband ;  for  he  continued  to  think 
she  would  be  restored  to  him. 

One  day,  sh6  had  been  speaking  of  her 
children,  and  some  little  pastime  and 
gaiety  of  theirs,  when  she  continued,  in 
a  graver  tone— ■ 

^But  be  assured,  dear  LoWenstein,  the 
soul  is  never  satisfied;  its  aspirations  are 
progressive,  so  that  when  it  has  grasped 
all  that  earth  can  give,  it  looks  to  heaven, 
for  there  only  can  it  know  repose.  There- 
fore it  is,  that  it  never  ceases  to  weary  the 
poor  body  that  encumbers  it,  with  its  con- 
tinual longings." 

After  a  momentary  pause,  she  again 
resumed, — ^^  I  take  myself  as  an  example 
of  what  I  have  said;  I  am  wearied  and 
tired,  and  yet  of  what  have  I  to  complain  ? 
— ^and  why  is  jt  ?  Has  not  my  bliss  been 
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complete  ? — my  cup  been  full  ?  Oh !"  she 
continued,  as  she  passed  her  hand  over 
her  beautiful  bro^r,  "how  overflowingly 
full !  And  now,  my  soul  struggles  to  be 
free,  and  torments  this  shattered  frame 
of  mine,  till,  like  a  tired  (^ild,  it  will 
gently  lie  it  down,  and  fall  asleep." 

Lowenstein's  quick  percepticm  felt  all 
that  this  conversation  was  intended  to 
convey  ;  but.  he  replied  cheerfully,  by 
saying,— 

"You  know,  dearest  Ernestine,  your 
mother  always  told  you,  that  you  were 
too  active;  that  you  did  too  much;  and 
that  you  would  wear  yourself  out  before 
yonr  time.  The  truth  is,  you  have  over- 
tired yourself,  and  all  that  you  require  is 
repose,  which  I  shall  take  care  you  shall 
ba^ ;  for  I  shall  carry  you  from  the  couch 
to  the  garden,  and  from  the  garden  to  the 
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ooHch,  till  jou  are  quite  rested,  and  then, 
you  kiKnr,  you  will  be  well." 

"Yes,  love,"  she  replied,  "when  I  ain 
quite  rested,  I  shall  be  well;  but  I  fear 
that  will  never  be,  till  I  repose  on  the 
bosom  of  my  mother  earth." 

"  Take  care,"  said  Lowenstein,  playfully, 
"how  you  say  anything  against  Mother 
Earth,  for  she  is  a  great  favourite  of 
mine,  and  I  cannot  listen  to  aught  that 
savours  of  disrespect  to  her.  What !  when 
she  gives  us  our  bowery  home,  green 
trees,  and  pretty  garden,  to  think  that 
she  is  a  niggard,  and  that  she  only  bestows 
with  one  hand,  that  she  may  take  away 
with  the  other?'  That  when  she  gives  me 
all  my  flowers,  she  means  to  rob  me  of 
the  brightest  and  fairest  of  my  garden? 
No !  no !"  he  cheerfully  continued,  "  I  will 
not    believe   a  word  about    it ;    so  you. 
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dearest  Ernestine,  may  be  as  ungrateful 
as  70U  please  to  dame  Nature,  and  mother 
Earth !  I  will  be  happy  whilst  I  may,— ^-so 
I  shall  leave  you,  till  you  know  how  to 
behave  better;"  and  he  turned  to  where 
a  luxuriant  creeper  required  support  and 
arrangement,  when,  shaking  the  abundant 
treasure,  and  looking  archly  at  Ernestine, 
he  sang  a  stanza  of  a  &vourite  song : — 

"  Nature  bounteous,  kind,  and  free, 
My  mistress  is,  and  e'er  shall  be.'* 

He  saw  that  Ernestine  strove  to  smile  at 
his  gaiety,  but  that  a  sickly  paleness  over- 
spread her  countenance  as  she  did  so  ; 
when,  reflecting  on  every  word  she  had 
uttered,  and  considering  that  it  would  do 
her  harm  to  indulge  in  the  ideas  she  had 
expressed,  he  immediately  returned  to  her, 
and  began  a  playful  sort  of  argument,  to 
convince  her  she  was  wrong  and  ungrate- 
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fbl  to  despair  of  iier  leeoverj ;  and  so 
oitirely  did  he  amiise,  and  ke^  aliTe  hw 
alt^tion,  tliat»  idien  she  went  to  rest  at 
night,  sbe  was  half  conyinced  that  Lowen- 
stem  was  right,  and  that  she  reall j  was 
better  than  she  fiineied 

The  next  morning,  she  awoke  qnite  sur- 
prised and  thankful  that  she  had  slept 
more  comfortably  than  she  had  done  for 
weeks  past ;  and  she  determined  to  belioTe, 
that  she  should  yet  be  spared  to  her  fond 
husband,  and  darling  children.  But  the 
third  morning  after  this  conversation,  a 
bri^t,  sunny  morning,  she  slept  a  little 
longer  than  usual,  when,  opening  her  eyes, 
they  eagerly  sought,  and  with  an  ahnost 
OTerpowering  brilliancy,  fixed  themselyes 
on  Lowenstein,  when,  extending  her  hand 
towards  him,  she  said,  in  a  firm  and  re- 
signed tone  of  voice, — 
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"  Will  you,  love,  promise  me  one  thing? 
nay,  I  know  you  will !  promise— that — 
when  I  am  gone — ^you  will  not  grieve. 
Start  not  at  the  words,  *  when  I  am  gone' 
— ^nor  chide  my  spirit,  that  it  will  not  stay ; 
for  a  voice,  mightier  than  even  thine,  dear 
Lowenstein,  bids  it  come  away.  This 
morning,  ere  I  awoke,  it  said,  it  longed 
for  heaven,  and  that  it  could  not — ^would 
not — stay.  We  part,  but  for  a  little  while — 
so— grieve  not,  love!  for  we  shall  meet 
again — and  our  dear  —  "  but  she  stopped, 
and  Lowenstein  seizing  the  hand,  still 
held  towards  him,  bathed  it  with  his 
tears. 

It  was  quite  unlike  himself,  for  his 
cheerfulness  was  so  a  part  of  his  very 
existence,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
bom  with  him,  to  overcome  every  diffi- 
culty, to  struggle  through  every  sorrow; 
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but  the  moment  was  arrived,  when  his 
heart  was  to  forget  its  joy,  and  to  pour 
forth  its  feelings  in  unavailing  grief.  He, 
therefore,  wept  over,  and  embraced  the 
beloved  hand  in  his — quite  unconscious 
that  the  life-blood  had  flown,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  his  Ernestine  had  winged 
its  way  to  heaven. 

He  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  then 
the  awful  truth,  shot  like  an  electric  fluid 
through  his  head — ^his  heart.  ^  She  is 
gone !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  I — ^I — ^am  not 
to  grieve.** 

He  sat  by  her  side  for  some  time,  when, 
calling  the  different  attendants,  he  left  his 
dwelling,  and  rushed  into  the.  thickest  of 
the  Forest,  where  none  could  .see  nor 
notice  him.  There  he  passed  the  day; 
and  not  till  night  had  long  closed  around 
him,  did  he  return  to  his  home :  he  then 
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kissed  his  sleeping  boy  and  girl»  and  sat 
him  down  beside  his  Emestina 

Night  and  day  wore  away,  and  dismay 
and  gloom  were  on  the  brow  of  every 
forester.  All  was  silent, — ^not  a  woods* 
man's  axe  was  heard  till  after  the  return* 
ing  ''of  earth  to  earth;"  an  event  of  no 
common  solemnity,  no  common  sorrow. 

Every  member  of  the  community  was 
anxious  to  follow  the  remains  of  the  be- 
loved Ernestine  to  their  last  sad  home; 
but  knowing  Lowenstein's  love  of  order, 
and  propriety  of  conduct,  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  life,  they  considered  it  their  duty 
to  restrain  every  selfish  feeling,  and  so  to 
arrange  and  to  act,  that  the  King  might 
see,  amidst  his  grief,  that  his  people  loved 
him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day, 

therefore,  every  family  deputed  one  of  its 
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memberSy  whom  they  deemed  the  fittest, 
to  cany  their  feelings  of  affectionate 
sorrow  to  the  grave  of  thp  departed ;  and, 
accompanying  them  to  the  door  of  the 
dwelling,  they  bade  them  fiurewell,  and 
sent  them  forth,  as  on  a  mission  of  solitary 
sorrow,  whilst  each  travialler  greeted  his 
neighbour  only  by  a  melancholy  look,  and 
passed  on. 

The  scene  at  the  spot,  where  all  that 
remained  of  the  lovely  and  the  good  was 
deposited,  was  one  of  pious  solemnity,  and 
resigned  hope.  Every  voice  was  hushed, 
and  every  sigh  suppressed,  as  every  single 
member  stood  apart  from  his  neighbour, — 
leaving  a  space  for  the  absent,  whose 
prayers  and  wishes  they  bore, 

Lowenstein,  in  the  pride  of  manhood's 
beauty,  led  his  blooming  boy  and  fairer 
gu-1,  who  silently   beheld  their  afflicted 
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parent,  whilst  an  aged  couple  stood  near, 
but  alone,  amidst  the  mournful  group-^ 
the  pious  parents  of  the  departed. 

The  sad  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
earth  was  closed  over  the  beloved  of  all 
their  hearts,  and  then  a  burst  of  sorrow, 
no  longer  to  be  repressed,  broke  forth 
from  every  bosom,  and  the  Forest  repeated 
the  mighty  groan. 

All  was  for  a  m6taient  silent,  when  the 
clear  voice  of  a  solitary  maiden  thrilled 
through  every  heart,  as  she  distinctly 
chaunted  forth : 

"  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excelledst  them  all/' 

And  the  words  were  taken  up,  and 
repeated  by  fifty  others. 

^  Again  there  was  a  silence,  when  the  low 
murmur  of  a  finely-toned  bass  voice  ut- 
tered  David's  beautiful  ejaculation : 
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'*  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not 
return  to  me.** 

The  solemn  words  were  felt  and  applied, 
and  were  repeated  by  every  voice. 

The  King  and  his  people  then  ex- 
changed a  parting  look,  and  all  returned 
to  their  dwellings.  Every  cottage,  which 
had  been  closed  since  the  morning,  now 
poured  forth  its  inmatiBS,  who  met  the 
returning  mourners,  wept  as  they  heard 
the  sad  ceremony  repeated,  and  re-en- 
tering their  dwellings — ^the  evening  closed 
this  long — long— day  of  universal  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Yet  never,  never  can  we  part, 

While  memory  holds  her  reign : 
Thine,  thine  is  all  this  withered  heart, 

Till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Ltte. 


LowENSTEiN  sat  aloDB,  and  for  weeks  no 
eye  pried  into  the  privacy  of  his  grief,  no 
tongue  spoke  to  him  of  comfort.  He 
walked  in  his  own  once  beautifiil  garden, 
but  the  flowers  drooped  in  vain  before 
him;  he  put  not  forth  his  hand  to  lend 
them  the  least  support.  The  creeper  he 
had  so  playfully  shaken  at  Ernestine,  had 
broken  from  its  l>inding,  and  now  laid  on 
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the  ground  a  luxuriant  heap.  He  looked 
at  it  from  day  to  day,  and  shuddered,  as 
he  almost  mechanically  repeated  the  words 
of  the  song  he  had  then  so  gaily  sung, — 

"  Nature  bounteous,  kind,  and  free,"  &c. — 

and  then  he  continued,  **  Alas !  in  vain  is 
she  bounteous  to  me,  if  bounty  it  be 
called.  Oh!  of  what  avail  now,  is  the 
brilliant  colouring,  or  the  fragrant  per- 
fumq.  of  the  garden,  when  the  brightest 
and  sweetest,  the  *  life  of  life'  is  flown — 
oh !  of  what  avail  V* 

After  these  soUloquies,  he  would  weep 
bitterly,  and  frequently .  shut  himself  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Happiness, 
too — that  frequent  theme  of  conversation 
with  his  beloved  Ernestine— now  often 
arose  before  him,  and  he  would  say — 

"Yes,  I  was  happy! — bliss, — perfect 
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earthly  bliss,  was  mine;  but  now,  with 
only  a  dreary  and  distant  prospect  before 
me,  it  is  so  no  longer.  Oh !  it  is  one 
thing  to  promise  in  prosperity,  but  ano- 
ther to  act  in  adversity.  I  thought  I  had 
a  grateful  heart,  and  surely,  for  the  past,  I 
ought  to  feel  so ;  but  I  cannot.  I  look 
back  on  it  with  a  shudder.  The  present, 
too,  is  misery,  and  the  future  is  bliss,  only, 
as  leading  to  a  re-union  with  her,  whose 
earthly  form  I  shall  never  again  see,  whose 
gentle  voice  will  never  again  charm  mine 
ear,  nor  sweet  counsel  direct  and  guide 
my  wandering  spirit.'' 

He  would  then  remain  silent,  look  up- 
wards, and  again  suddenly,  as  if  addressing 
the  aerial  form  of  his  beloved,  say, — 

"When  will  anything  like  composure 
visit  this  sad,  this  breaking  heart  ?  When 
shall   I  fulfil  the  behest  of  thy  angelic 
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voice,  *  Grieve  not  V  Oh !  if  it  be  possible 
for  thy  sainted  spirit  to  behold,  with  any 
thing  like  interest  or  care,  thy  i)ereaved, 
thy  wretched  husband,  let  a  ray  of  a  know- 
ledge  of  thy  presence  sometimes  enlighten 
his  now  neglected,  his  solitary  home.  Let 
him  have  but  the  idea  that  thy  daily  visits 
will  assist  his  endeavours,  and  then,  then, 
he  will  strive-^-at  least,  not  to  grieve." 

He  would  then  stop,  as  if  overpowered 
by  his  feelings,  and  covering  his  hce  with 
hia  hands,  seemed  to  listen,  as  if  in  expect- 
ation  of  an  answer  from  the  invisible  being 
he  had  addressed,  when  he  would  speak 
more  calmly,  saying, — 

"Aye!  if  thou  could'st  answer  me,  I 
know  thou  would'st !  And  what  would  be 
the  strain  of  thy  musical,  thy  heavenly 
voice?  Thou  would'st  say — ^but,  oh!  not 
in  anger,  for  thou  would'st  gently  ask — 
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'^And  IB  it  80  hai;d,  Lowenstein,  to  be 
thankftil?  Was  /  not  thy  wife?  Did  I 
not  love  thee  with  a  love  as  ardent,  pure, 
and  tender,  as  ever  dwelt  in  woman's 
breast?  Was  not  our  affection  mutual?— 
our  bowery  home  perfect  ?— our  bliss  com- 
plete ? 

"The  way  before  thee  seems  long  and 
dreary,  but  it  will  soon  pass, — ^and  then 
the  future !  Has  it  no  hope  ?  Is  there  no 
brightness  for  thee  beyond  the  tomb  ? 
Shall  we  not  meet  again?  Let  a  supny 
ray  gild  thy  prospect,  instead  of  a  darkened 
cloud  hang  over  thy  musing  o'er  Uie  past ! 

^*  Though  gratitude  fills  the  hearts,  and 
tunes  the  harps  of  angels  in  heaven,  it  is 
slow  of  earthly  growth.  Strive,  therefore, 
to  forget  that  which  cannot  be  recalled ; 
fix  thine  eye  only  on  that  which  is  to  come, 
and  seeing  what  thou  shalt  see,  thou  shalt 
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gradually  learn  the  lesson  thou  at  present 
find'st  so  difficult. 

"And,  beloved  Lbwenstein!  fix  thine 
attention  closely;  fer  still,  even  on  earth, 
thou  art  not  left  destitute.  Hast  thou 
not  thy  people  to  protect,  to  cherish,  and 
to  whom  thou  must  be  a  guide,  an  ex- 
ample ?  Hast  thou  not  thy T  but  the 

^irit  of  his  Ernestine  seemed  to  pause, 
and  then  continued — "  and  canst  thou  not 
bethonkfoir 

The  music  of  the  heavenly  sound  died 
away  on  his  ear,  and  left  him,  for  a  time, 
more  calm  and  resigned,  till  the  retimi  of 
the  melancholy,  renewed  the  fit  of  collo- 
quial abstraction. 

His  little  son,  young  as  he  was,  noticed 
these  musings ;  and  if  Lowenstein  were  in 
the  garden,  he  woidd  gentry  take  his  hand, 
as  if  he  wished  to  prevent  his  return  to 
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the  cottage,  and  he  would  then  remain 
quietly  by  his  side,  as  if  fearful  of  inter- 
rupting the  train  of  his  thoughts. 

One  day,  he  anxiously  watched  for  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  when,  at  last,  he 
said, — 

"  I  wish,  dear  father,  I  were  a  man." 

"  And  why,  my  child  ?''  replied  he,  in  a 
melancholy  tone;  "manhood,  with  all  its 
cares  and  sorrows,  will  come  soon  enough, 
depend  upon  it." 

"  Oh,  no !  it  will  not,"  said  Walther ;  "  I 
want  to  be  a  man  now,  directly,  all  at 
once ;  for  then  I  would  tie  up  these  pretty 
flowers,  as  you  used  to  do, — ^and  I  would 
make  these  walks  clear,  as  they  used  to 
be, — and,  as  to  that  great  ugly  creeper,  I 
know  what  I  would  do  with  that." 

"  And  what  would'st  thou  do,  my  child  ?" 
asked  the  father. 
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"  Why/'  replied  the  boy,  **  I  would  just 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  throw  it 
away !"  •  » 

Lowenstein  seemed  to  breathe  more 
freely,  and  to  feeL  a  childish  delight  in 
the  yery  idea ;  for  he  immediately  replied, 

''  Well,  and  so  you  shall  pull  it  up,  and 
throw  it  away,  and  I  will  help  you,  for  it 
always  looks  untidy,  and  covers  everything 
within  its  reach;" — when,  in  a  moment, 
the  task  was  accomplished,  and  the  ob- 
noxious flower  was  thrown  from  his  sight 
for  ever. 

This  first  effort  made,  Lowenstein  re*, 
turned  to  the  cottage,  and  shut  himself  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  but,  on  the 
following  morning,  to  the  great  delight  of 
his  little  son,  he  renewed  his  occupation* 
and  they  both  continued  busily  and  hap- 
pily employed  for  many  hours.     At  night, 
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Lowenstein  felt  more  composed,  and  «lept 
better  than  he  had  done  for  weeks  before. 

At  length,  he  gradually  again  appeared 
amongst  his  people,  and  something  like 
the  sunshine  of  former  days  beamed  on 
his  countenance. 

From  this  period,  Walther  and  the  little 
Ernestine  were  ever  by  the  side  of  their 
fond  father;  and  if  the  girl  appeared  to 
claim  all  his  tenderness,  the  boy  called 
forth  all  his  pride. 

"Other  fethers,"  he  was  heard  to  say, 
"  may  have  a  son  to  equal,  but  no  boy  c^,n 
ever  surpass^  my  Waltiier  in  generosity  of 
spirit,  manly  courage,  aad  untired  fortitude." 
He  spoke  not  of  his  form  and  face,  for  they 
were  like  his  own,  and  now,  at  six  years 
old,  were  beautiful. 

It  happened,  one  dark  and  stormy  night, 
after  the  children  had  retired  to  rest,  that 
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Lowenstein  was  sitting  alone,  musing  over 
the  sacred  volame,  when  the  history  of 
Abraham  caught  his  eye«  at  that  point 
where  he  offers  up  his  son  at  God's  com- 
mand: the  fond  father  read  the  storj 
again  and  again,  when,  closing  the  book, 
he  exclaimed-— 

•*  That,  could  I  not  do !  No !  d^ar 
Walther!  —  heayen  must  slay  me,  ere 
my  hand  be  lifted  to  take  thy  life.  I 
can  repeat  my  beloved  Ernestine's  words, 
*  Grieve  not !'  nay,  more — for  I  can  look 
on  thee  and  rejoice ;  but  raise  my  hand  to 
slay  thee,  my  noble  boy !  never,  never !" 
and  he  paced  the  room  in  great  mental 
excitement. 

On  a  sudden  there  were  voices  from 
without,  and  a  party  of  Foresters  came  to 
say,  that  a  boat  had  stranded  on  their 
shore,  and  that  the  crew,  with  two  pas- 
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sengers  and  a  child,  chilled  with  cold  and 
wet,  claimed  shelter  and  protection. 

"Let  them  enter  here,"  said  Lowen- 
stein ;  "  they  surely  need  repose,  which  we 
must  strive  they  should  enjoy." 

The  strangers  entered,  and  spoke  their 
thanks,  in  words  which  plainly*  showed 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  a  court  of 
more  than  Lowenstein's  state.  The 
child,  who  accompanied  them,  was  nearly 
Walther's  age;  but  he  was  pale,  tender, 
and  delicate-looking,  and  he  seemed  shy 
and  strange  eveh  to  his  fellow-sufferers. 
Neither  word  nor  look  of  endearment 
passed  between  them;  indeed,  so  niuch 
indifference,  or  rather  repugnance  or  dis. 
like,  was  there  in  the  child's  manner  to- 
wards those  who  accompanied  him,  that 
Lowenstein  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why 
they  were  travellers  together.     All  the 
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questions,  however,  to  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  naturally  gave  rise, 
he  quickly  banished,  by  thinking  that,  in 
the  morning,  refreshed  by  warmth^  and 
rest,  they  would  readily  tell  all  that  they 
widied  to  communicate,  and  more  than 
courtesy  required^  he  cared  not  to  know. 

The  strangers  partook  of  the  food  set 
before  them,  dried  themselves  by  the  com- 
fortable fire,  and,  pleading  weariness  and 
&tigue,  they  soon  retired  to  rest,  when 
the  patient  and  forlorn-looking  child,  was 
placed  beside  the  noble  Walther. 

Lowenstein,  too,  sought  his  piUow,  but 
sleep  fled  from  his  eyes.  One  of  the 
strangers,  to  whom  the  other  seemed  to 
pay  the  greatest  possible  deference, 
haunted  his  imagination  c(mtinually.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  turned,  and  endea- 
voured to  rest,    for    that    dark   shrewd~ 
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looking  man,  with  an  eye  that  appeared  to 
avoid  his,  constantly  stood  before  him. 

Then  his  words  were  so  courteous,  and 
smooth,  and  mild ;  and  then  his  smile — 
"  Oh  God  r— he  said,  almost  aloud—"  Oh 
deliver  me  from  that  smile.'' 

Wearied  with  this  phantom  of  his  own 
imagination,  he  began  to  question  himself 
as  to  its  reality,  and  to  ask  why  he  had 
not  the  same  feeling  towards  the  other 
stranger;  for, 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  **  if  one  be  the^  cha- 
racter I  thus  picture  to  myself,  the  other 
cannot  be  much  better,  to  be  his  compa- 
nion." 

But,  as  he  thought  this,  a  look  of  the 
dark  man  seemed  to  reply — 

"  Oh  !  there  are  few  like  me !" 

"  The  child,  too,  why  should  I  feel  so 
deeply  for  him? — ^why  should  lie  claim. 
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not  onlj  my  interest,  bat  my  oommisera^ 
tionr 

When  again  the  dark  man  seemed  to 
reply— 

"*  Oh»  pily  all  itiose  who  aie  within  my 
power  r 

The  whole  night  Lowenstein  wearied 
himself  with  these  mianswerable  ques- 
tions and  imaginary  answers,  till^^  at 
length,  exhausted  by  his  own  surmises,  he 
fell  into  a  sound  and  hea^y  sleep. 

The  dawn  of  the  morning  broke  brightly 
through  the  Forests,  when  Lowenstein 
awoke  from  his  short  repose,  and  hastened 
up  to  meet  his  unknown  guests;  but  he 
found  them  abready  risen,  and  abroad. 

**  They  are  early  r — he  exclaimed — "  but 
the  &te  of  the  crew,  and  shattered  boat, 
has,  perhaps,  made  them  restless.  I  have 
slept  heayily,  and  am  later  than  usual ;  but 
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I  will  now  follow  them,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  assist  their  endeavours,  and  re* 
lieve  their  wants ;"  and  he  turned  towards 
Walther's  couch,  for  him  to  partake  of  his 
benevolent  exertions, — ^but  he  was  also 
risen — ^though,  there  laid  the  stranger  child, 
in  sound,  but  not  happy  nor  tranquil  sleep ; 
and  Lowenstein,  bending  over  him,  with 
much  interest,  watched  his  agitated  frame 
and  sickly  countenance,  till  he  exclaimed, 

"Alas!  my  poor  bpy!  they  did  well, 
indeed,  to  let  thee  sleep,  for  thou  seemest 
sadly  to  want  repose/'  And  then  his 
heart  filling  with  gratitude,  he  conti- 
nued— 

"  How  unlike  art  thou  to  my  noble 
Walther !  with  his  sunny  brow,  and  strong 
and  active  frame  —  surely  I  have  need 
to  be  thankful,  that  my  feelings  are  not 
daily  lacerated  in  watching  and  fearing  for 
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the  preservation  of  a  form    deUcate  as 
thine." 

As  he  said  this,  he  walked  forth,  with- 
out a  doubt  on  his  mind  of  soon  meeting 
the  early  strangers,  though  he  wondered 
why  Walther  had  acted  so  differently 
from  his  usual  custom— of  considering  no 
joy  complete,  in,  which  his  father  did  not 
share. 

Refreshed  by  sleep,  and  inyigorated  by    ' 
the  morning  air,  the  dark  man  appeared 
no  longer  terrible  to  his  imagination ;  and 
he  felt  certain  of  soon  .meeting  the  party 
he  sought. 

As  he  approached  the  river,  several 
Foresters  passed  him,  going  to  their  daily 
tasks ;  but  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
boat,  and  being  in  ignorance  of  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening,  they  had  not 
made  inquiry. 
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Lowenstein  now  quickened  his  pace, 
and,  for  the  first  moment,  his  heart  seemed 
to  beat  with  an  undefined  apprehension 
of  coming  evil..  Still  hastening  on,  he 
could  no  longer  bear  the  uncertainty  and 
quiet  which  surrounded  him,  and  he  raised 
his  voice,  and  called  aloud. 

All  within  the  sound,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and,  with  him,  hurried  to  that  part 
of  the  shore,  where  the  boat  had  grounded ; 
but,  the  fragile  bark  was  gone,  and  fled 
was  every  trace  of  the  party  it  had  borne. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  truth 
could  be  thoroughly  believed ;  and  longer 
still. before  it  could  be  supposed  possible 
for  Walther  to  be  with  the  fugitive  and 
mysterious  strangers.  How  had  they 
forced  him  away?  In  what  hour  of 
privacy  and  darkness  had  they  gone? 
And  why  had  they  taken  Walther  ?  And 
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left  the  sickly  stranger? — ^were  questions 
to  which  there  was  no  one  to  reply,  and 
in  which,  conjecture  was  lost  in  amaze- 
ment and  horror. 

''  That  dark  man,"  said  Lowenstein, 
''  did  not  haunt  my  imagination  for 
nothing !  Oh  !  why  did  I  not  arise,  and 
^ect  the  monster  from  my  dwelling? 
I  could  not  rest — ^I  could  not  sleep— 
and  surely  it  was  a  warning  from  on 
High,  to  prevent  this  deed  of  horror; 
and  that  warning  I  disregarded.  I  des- 
pised — ^for  I  forced  myself  into  forgetful- 
ness,  at  the  very  moment,  perhaps,  that 
they  tore  my  child,  gagged  and  bound, 
doubtless,  from  me.  Perhaps  he  is  now 
buried  in  the  deep,  or  inhumanly  but- 
chered amongst  the  very  trees  which  his 
innocent  heart  so  fondly  loved.  Alas ! 
Walther,   my   noble,   my  generoujs  boy, 
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why  di<bt  thou  leave  tixy  fond  ja&er  ? 
Why  didst  thou  nofr  ary^.aload^  tSl  the 
very  heavens,  had  €QBg;)a6ttOli  oa'  thy 
shrieking  voice,  evea  thimgh  thy  father 
was  supinely  slei^ing,  wbeu  tfaou  didtt 
require  his  aid  ?" 

Still  uttering  ejaculations  of  the  kind, 
Lowenstein  remained  fixed  to  ite  €|iot^ 
with  his  eyes  on  the  water,  as  if  he 
seemed  to  think  that  his.  child  must 
return  to  him,  even  from  the  bosom  of 
the  deep. 

It  was  late  and  dark,  before  he  could 
be.  persuaded  to  return  to  his  home,  and 
then  many  of  the  Foresters  kept  watch 
on  the  shore^  whilst  others  searched  the 
woods  the  whole  of  the  lengthened  night ; 
but  morning  dawned,  and  day  and  night 
followed,  and  Walther  did  not  return. 

Shdmusted  by  sorrow,  and   long  and 
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intense  watching,  Lbwenstein  sat  looking 
at  the  flickering  flame  of  his  fire,  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  morning  of  his 
loss,  he  fell  fast  asleep, — ^when,  suddenly, 
a  momentary  cry  of  pleasure  might  have 
been  heard  from  his  lips,  as  the  heayenly 
form  of  his  beloved  Ernestine  appeared  to 
stand  before  him. 

Arrayed  in  celestial  brightness,  she 
seemed  to  look  on  him,  as  if  to  arouse, 
to  fix  his  attention.  She  spoke  not — and 
her  aspect  was  grave,  almost,  he  thought, 
sorrowful ;  and  he  e:2^claimed, 

''  Ever  like  thyself,  dearest  Ernestine, 
a  sure  and  constant  attendant  in  the  hour 
of  affliction ;  but.  Dost  thou,  too,  mourn, 
my  beloved?" 

Still  she  looked,  but  answered  not, 
when  she  raised  her  right  hand  to  heaven, 
and  pointed,  as  if  to  direct  his  attention. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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He  looked,  and  saw  a.  bright  spot  in  the 
Bust,  which  Beemed  to  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  as  he  ga^ed,  till  his  eyes  became 
dazzled  by  its  brilliancy ;  when  putting  up 
his  hand,  as  if  to  shade  them,  he  audibly 
read  the  word  •*  Hope.'* 

The  figure  seemed  to  smile  at  his 
ardour,  but  still  claiming  his  attention 
by  her  fixed  gaze,  her  left  hand  gradually 
and  slowly  pointed  to  earth,  and  looking, 
he  saw  his  own  fair  and  beauteous  child 
Ernestine,  with  her  hand  locked  in  that  of 
the  sickly  stranger. 

"  Oh,  not  so !"  he  exclaimed :  **  Not  so ! 
my  own  Walther !  my  lovely  Walther  I" 

But  the  figure  still  pointed,  and  seemed 
to  look  so  sorrowful,  that  he  gazed  again 
on  the  boy,  whose  fece  became  bright  as 
the  sun  at  mid-day ;  and  he  looked  fondly 
on  Ernestine,  and  she  on  him. 
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The  figure  still  pointed,  as  if  asking  a 
sign  fix>m  the  fond  father;  but  he  could 
only  say,  "My  Walther!  my  own,  my 
noble  Walther  T  Still  the  figure  pointed, 
and  he  distinctly  saw,  as  if  traced  by  the 
brightness  of  her  finger,  the  word  "  Obey  T 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot,**  he  replied,  when 
he  saw  the  youth  press  the  &ir  Ernestine 
to  his  bosom ;  and,  as  his  face  turned  full 
on  him,  he  saw  it  was -Walther,  when 
again  reading  the  word  "  Obey  T — ^he 
eagerly  exclaimed  "  I  will !  I  will  T  and, 
with  the  effort,  he  awoke. 

The  fire  had  burned  itself  out  in  the 
hearth  by  which  he  sat ;  and  as  he  roused 
himself  from  his  slumber,  all  was  darkness 
around  him.  He  arose,  paced  the  room  a 
few  times,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  he  was 
really  awake,  when  quickly  passing  to  his 
solitary  chamber,  he  retired  to  his  bed. 

E  2 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Oh  say  not  thou  art  all  alone 

Upon  ibis  wide  cold-hearted  eatth ; 
Sigh  not  o'er  joys  for  ever  flown, 

The  vacant  chair — the  silent  hearth : 
Why  should  the  world's  unholy  mirth 

Upon  thy  quiet  dreams  intrude, 
To  scare  those  shapes  of  heavenly  birth. 

That  people  oft  thy  solitude  7 

Alakic  a.  Watts. 


LBwBNaxBiN  awoke  the  next  morning, 
after  a  long  and  heavy  sleep,  when  endea- 
vouring to  rouse  himself,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  some  inward  struggle  to  make,  some 
arduous  duty  to  perform,  which  required 
all  his  energy,  all  his  exertion,  to  fulfil. 
He   then  recalled  every  particular  of 
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the  event  of  the  preceding  evening,  for, 
although  it  was  assuredly  only  a  dream, 
it  had  left  an  impression  on  his  mind,  he 
trusted  neither  time  nor  circumstances, 
would  ever  erase. 

•*  No  r*  said  he,  **  I  wish  never  to  forget 
nor  disbelieve  it;  and  difficult  though  it 
be,  it  shall  guide  my  future  actions.  One 
warning  voice  spoke  to  me,  when  I  was 
awake,  and  told  me  to  distrust  that  dark, 
sinister-looking  man,  and  I  heeded  it  not, 
and  lost  my  beloved  Walther.  Now,  a 
second  tells  me, — ^indistinctly  certainly,- — 
but  still  it  tells  me,  that  I  shall  find  him, 
if  I  but  hope,  and  obey ;  hard,  therefore, 
as  it  at  present  appears,  because  it  is  dark 
and  mysterious,  I  will  blindly  follow  on, 
and  trust  that  it  will  lead  me  to  truth  and 
light,  though  in  what  way  it  will  do  so,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  even  to  conjecture. 

E  3 
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The  following  day,  Lbwenstein  appeared 
as  usual  amongst  his  people,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  seemed  to  enter  anew  into 
his  ordinary  avocations.  He  spoke  of  hi« 
Walther,  but  with  a  resigned  hope  of 
finding  him ;  at  which  the  Foresters  won- 
dered, and,  not  being  able  to  understand 
his  reasons,  they  repeated  his  observations 
on  the  subject  to  each  other,  with  some- 
thing like  a  fear,  that  sorrow  had  impaired 
his  mind ;  but,  as,  in  every  other  respeet, 
he  was  quite  rational,  it  passed  off  in  the 
astonishment  of  the  moment  only;  for  it 

was  plainly  seen,  that  although  his  lips 

« 

spoke  of  hope,  his  heart  was  fiiU  of  grief, 
and  the  sun  of  his  happiness  appeared  to 
be  set  for  ever. 

The  stranger  boy  walked  by  his  side,  put 
his  little  hand  into  his,  and  talked  to  him ; 
but  Lowenstein,  with  all  his  effort  at  exer- 
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UoD^  heeded  it  not.  A  month  of  this  dire 
misery,  and  he  was  no  longer  the  same: 
his  fine  form  was  bent,  and  his  beautiful 
hair  was  bleached,  as  if  hj  the  hand  of 
time ;  grief  made  all  the^  ravages  it  could, , 
but  spared  its  victim's  life. 

The  boy,  who  now  took  the  place  of  his 
own>  gradually  improved  in  health,  looks, 
and  spirits.  He  became  more  communi- 
cative than  at  first,  when  there  seemed  a 
kind  of  stupor  over  him,  as  if  he  scarcely 
noticed  anything  around  him ;  and  so  dif- 
ferent was  he  from  the  bright  and  cheerful 
Walther,  that  Lowenstein  supposed  he 
would  never  say  anything  to  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  who  he  was,  or  whence  he 
came ;  but  as  the  child  now  began  to  im- 
prove, and  to  talk  to  Ernestine,  Lowen- 
stein listened,  with  the  greatest  eagerness, 
to  every  word  he  uttered,  and  roused  him- 

E  4 
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self  to  catch  even  the  distant  aouBd  of  his 
voice. 

"Probably/'  he  8aid»  "his  memory  has 
been  weakened  by  drugs,  and  his  miad 
impaired  by  continuid  stupor ;  for  What 
would  not  that  dark  monster  peirpetrate? 
And  yet  it  is  he  who  has  stolen  my  noble 
Walther,  whose  fine  memory  he  may  also 
impair,  that  the  beloved  Forests  be  no 
longer  thought  o^  nor  regretted." 

One  day,  as  Lowenstein  was,  as  usual, 
listening  to  tbe  conversation  of  the  child- 
ren at  play,  he  was  struck  by  hearing  the 
stranger  boy  distinctly  say — 

"Ernestine,  where  does  your  mamma 
Uye  ?" . 

.   "Ohr  relied  she,  "my  mamma  lives 
in  the  sky.** 

"Is  that  the  reason  she  does  not  come 
to  see  you  ?"  said  he« 
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**Ye%  to  be  tsrare,**  replied  Ernestine; 
^'  papa  says,  she  will  never  come  to  see  us 
again,  Imt  we  shall  go  and  see  her,  when 
we  die,  if  we  are.good." 

The  boy  seemed  as  if  musing  for  some 
tune,  when  he  repeated  the  words  **  Lives 
in  the  sky,*^  and  then  continued, — 

"  But,  Ernestine,  my  mamma  does  not. 
She  liyes  in  a  fine  house,  much  larger  than 
this,  and  has  got  a  pretty  garden,  as  pretty 
as  this,  only  it  is  quite  different,  and  it  has 
a  great  many  trees,  but  they  are  not  like 
these,  for  th^y  are  not  in  the  Forests.  I 
often  think  I  see  it,  when  I  go  to  sleep  at 
night,  but  then  I  awake  in  the  morning, 
find  myself  here,  and  not  in  my  own 
house,  with  my  own  sweet,  dear,  pretty 

Lowenstein  listened  till  the  boy  stopped, 
when,  almost  breathless  with  impatience, 

E  5 
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thinking  that  the  child's  memory  was  in 
train  to  lead  to  something  like  discovery, 
he  said, — 

"And  did  the  person  who  brought  yoU 
here,  live  in  your  mamma's  house  too  T 

"What?'  replied  the  boy,  impatiently, 
"that  wicked,  ugly  Count  live  with  my 
dear,  pretty  mamma?  Oh,  no!  only  my 
father  lived  there,  but  he  was  blind,  and 
my  mother  used  to  read  to  him,  and  sing, 
and  walk  in  the  garden  with  him,  and  we 
used  to  be  so  happy.  But  that  is  a  great 
while  ago,''  continued  he,  mournfully,  shak- 
ing his  head ;  "  for  that  wicked  man  who 
brought  me  here,  kept  me  shut  up,  and 
would  not  let  me  go  to  see  them  any 
more." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Lowenstein,  "  that 

> 

he  WX18  your  uncle,  or  any  other  relation  to 
you?" 
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^I  do  not  kiK>w  what  uncle  means," 
replied  the  hoy.  '*  Mamma  never  called 
him  uncle ;  hut  once  he  talked  very  much 
to  Jier,  and  she  was  very  angry,  and  called 
him  CoTint,  and  told  him  to  go  away, 
and  never  to  come  and  see  her  again,  or 
she  would  tell  my  papa ;  but  when  he  was 
gone,  she  cried, — and  I  wished  I  was  a 
man,  to  run  after  him,  and  kill  him." 

"  Was  that  long  before  he  took  you  away 
from  your  mamma  V  asked  EmestiDe. 

"No,"  replied  the  boy;  "he  took  me 
away  just  a^er.  One  momiog  I  awoke, 
and  I  found  I  was  not  in  my  own  little 
bed,  in  my  papa's  house;  but  I  m^  in  a 
place  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  theo  I 
screamed  out ;  and  all  the  people  who  came 
to  me,  were  strange  and  new,  and  would 
not  tell  me  any  thing  I  asked  them,  but 
were  like  dumb  people." 

e6 
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**  I  did  not  know  I  was  in  the  Count's 
house,  till  one  day  he  .came  to  the  room 
where  I  was,  and  then  I  recollected  how 
angry  my  dear  mamma  had  been  with 
him;  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  was 
the  reason  he  had  taken  me  away  from 
her." 

^^  And  did  he  keep  you  a  long  time  in 
his  house  before  he  brought  you  here?'' 
asked  Lowenstein. 

•*  Oh,  yes !  a  great,  great  while,"  re* 
plied  the  boy ;  **  and  they  never  let  me  go 
oat  afterwards ;  and  they  called  me  Ru- 
dolph, instead  of  Elderhorst,  which  mamma 
said  I  was,-*-her  own  dear  Elderhorst." 

This    is,  indeed,  something   towards  a 

discovery,  thought  Lowenstein ;  and  then, 

addressing  the  boy,  he  said,   with  much 

agitation, — 

:   '^  Then  we  will  call  you  Elderhorst  too ; 
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ther^re  mind,  dear  Emertine,  you  do  not 
call  faim  Riido^  anjr  more,  for  his  name 
is  not  Riidolpfa^  but  Mdeihorst." 

'^  And  why  did  he  n<^  tell  us  so  before  ?" 
amply  asked  Eraestme. 

The  boy  looked  e&mestly  at  her,  ap- 
peared confused,  and  then  said — 

*•  I  am  sure,  Ernestine,  it  is  not  a  story, 
but  I  did  not  remember  it,  till  just  now ; 
and  I  know  it  is  quite  true,  because  I  cried, 
and  ssiid  I  was  not  Rudolph,  but  Elderhorst, 
my  own  dear  mamma's  Elderhorst;  and 
then  they  put  me  to  bed,  and  said,  that  the 
Cbunt  told  them  I  must  go  to  sleep  till  I 
was  good,— rand  I  would  not ;  and  then  they 
gave  me  something  they  called  wine,  but 
it  was  bitter  and  nasty,  and  I  tried  to  spit 
it  out ;  but  at  last  I  fell  asleep,  and  forgot 
all  about  if 

Poor  child !   mused  Lowenstein^  thou 
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hasty  indeed,  been  sorely  tried ;  and  then 
addressing  the  boy  more  tenderly  than  he 
had  ever  before  done,  he  said, — 

"And  cans't  thou  remember,  if  the 
Count's  name  were  Rudolph  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  but  I  am  sure 
they  never  called  him  so  to  me." 

"And  what  did  other  people  say,  who 
spoke  to  him  ?"  asked  Liiwenstein. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  boy,  "  for 
I  never  saw  any  body  at  his  house.  He 
used  to  come  sometimes  to  the  room 
where  I  was,  and  then  the  servants  said, 
*  the  Count — ^here  comes  the  Count ;'  that, 
I  am  sure,  I  shall  never  forget. 

"Then  there  was  a  nasty  old  woman, 
who  put  me  to  bed  at  night,  and  she  took 
my  dear  mamma's  picture  away  from  me, 
which  I  always  wore  round  my  neck,  and 
never  took  it  off;    for  papa  told  me,  when 
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he  gave  it  me,  never  to  take  it  off;  but 
i^e  would  have  it ;  and  she  put  it  into  a 
drawer.  I  often  saw  her  go  to  that  drawer 
afterwards,  and  I  used  to  long  to  snatch  it 
away  again.  At  last,  one  day,  she  went 
out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  door,  and 
left  me  all  alone,  so  I  gently  opened  the 
drawer,  took  out  the  picture,  wrapped  it 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  my 
pocket.  I  did  not  put  it  round  my  neck 
again,  as  I  used  to  wear  it,  for  fear  she 
should  see  it  when  I  went  to  bed,  but  I  kept 
it  in  my  pocket,  and  I  put  my  pocket  hand- 
kerchief over  it,  that  it  might  not  fall  out 
when  she  took  my  clothes  at  night.  And 
would  you  believe  it  ?"  he  continued,  with 
much  earnestness,  and  more  animatic^  than 
Lbwenstein  had  ever  before  witnessed  in 
him,  **  the  very  next  day,  the  Count  came 
and  took  me  away  with  him,  and  brought 
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me  here,  so  that  if  I  had  mot  got  the  pic<- 
ture,  I  should  never  hare  seen  it  again. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  they  did  to  ma," 
continued  the  child,  ^'  for  I  slept  all  the 
way,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  what  hap- 
pened, till  I  felt  cold  and  wet,  and  just  att 
if  they  were  throwing  water  into  my  ftu« ; 
and  then  I  awoke,  and  they  took  me  owt 
of  the  hoat  and  brought  me  here.  I  never 
shall  forget  how  happy  I  felt  when  I  saw 
(^at  Lowenstein  looked  so  kind  and  good, 
for  I  thought  they  had  brought  me  away 
to  kill  me ;  and  then  I  felt  in  my  pocket, 
and  th^e  was  my  picture,  quite  safe  under 
my  pocket  handkerchief,  and  then  I  went 
to  bed  to  Walther ;  but  when  I  awoke  in 
the  morning,  he  was  gone,  poor  fellow ! 
instead  of  me;  and  then  I  wondered  if 
the  Count  had  taken  the  picture  for  him 
to  wear,  but  I  soon  found  it,  and  I  kissed 
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it  a  thousaoMl  .tines,  bud  put  it  on  again, 
and  I  VM  so  happy;— H^nly  I  was  very  • 
sorry' the  tnck^  Gotint  should  take  poor 

Lo^rensteln  reproached  himself  greatly, 
afi  be  cefleeted  that  the  child  had  been  with 
hi»  now  nearly  two  months,  and  he  was  not 
aware,  that  he  possessed  so  valuable  a  testis 
mpnial  as  his  mother^s  picture.  He  was  too 
much  agitated  to  speak  for  a  moment, 
and  it  was  not  necessary,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  the  boy  had  suddenly  attained  the 
power  of  commnnication ;  for,  taking  the 
miniature  from  his  bosom,  he  held  it  hoh 
wards  Lowenstein,  saying, — 

"There  it  is — ^that  is  my  own    dear- 
mamma — ^is  she  not  pretty?** 

Lowenstein  took  it  with  a  trembilngx 
hand,  and  looked  at  it  with  much  emQtion> 
It  was  a  lovely  young  woman,  dreso^d  in 
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the  plainest  style  possible,  entirely  with- 
out ornament,  and  evidently  painted  by 
a  first-rate  artist. 

Lowenstein  brushed  away  the  tears 
which  bedunmed  his  eyes,  and  looking  at 
it  for  some  moments,  he  said, 

'^And  this  is  your  dear  mamma,  my 
child?" 

"  Yes,''  said  the  boy ;  "  my  own,  sweet, 
pretty  mamma !  and  I  was  her  only  boy — - 
her  Elderhorst — ^her  only  child  !" 

Lowenstein  still  gazed  with  much  emo- 
tion, as  he  thought,  "  Aye !  those  bright 
eyes  are  doubtlessly  altered  now ;  and  that 
placid,  happy  brow,  may  now,  perhaps,  be 
as  changed  as mine."  When  again  ad- 
dressing the  boy,  he  said, 

"  And  so  thy  father  was  blind,  and  thy 
mother  had  only  thee ;  and  yet  the  wicked 
Count  took  thee  awav  from  her  ?" 
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"  Yes !"  said  the  boy,  mournfully,  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

Lowenstein  could  bear  no  more,  and 
giving  the  picture  to  the  boy,  he  walked 
away  to  recover  his  feelings, — ^but  anxious 
and  restless,  he  quickly  returned  to  listen  to 
any  thing  further*  the  child  might  say. 

The  boy  still  continued  silent,  — his 
countenance  was  full  of  griei^  and  .he 
occasionally  brushed  away  a  tear  he  did 
not  wish  them  to  notice ;  but  Ernestine 
observed  it,  as  well  as  Lowenstein,— for, 
going  up  affectionately  to  him,  she  said, 

"  Dear  Elderhorst,  I  shall  never  call 
you  Rudolph  again ;  Elderhorst  is  so  much 
prettier,  and  it  sounds  more  like  Ernestine, 
Does  it  not  ?  and  Elderhorst  and  Ernestine 
sound  much  better  than  Rudolph  and 
Ernestine,  Do  they  not  ?'* 

"  Yes  r  replied  the  boy,  "  much  better." 
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'  *  And  why  do  you  ory>  dear  Elder- 
hoist  ?"  said  Eimestine. 

"  I  do  not  know,''  said  the  boy ;  "  but 
I  try  to  remember  different  tilings,  and  t 
cannot." 

"  Well,  then,  never  mind/'  said  the 
sweet  child:  **do  not  tea^se  yours^  any 
more  about  them;  you  must  loye  your 
dear  Ernestine  instead, — and  come,  I  wiH 
gather  you  some  flowers,  and  sing  you 
a  pretty  song." 

**  Do,"  said  the  pacified  boy;  **  I  like 
your  little  songs,  dear  Ernestine !  so 
much." 

.  When^  hand  in  hand,  they  bounded  off, 
and  left  the  fond  father  to  his  solitary 
n^eetions. 

Lowenstein  looked  after  them  till  they 
di8a((^eared  from  his  sight,  when  he  ex- 
corned, 
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"  Ernestine  has  already  a  dread  of 
losing  her  companion,  who  is  now  almost 
as  dear  to  her  as  the  affectionate  Walther. 
Happy  childhood!  when  onr  sorrows  sit 
lightly  on  us,  and  one  playmate  can  so 
soon  be  substituted  for  another.  But  to 
me,  how  different!  for  to  me  a  change 
can  nefcer  come.  Once  only  have  I  loved, 
said,  till  my  heart  shall  cease  to  beat,  it 
shall  cherii^  the  memory  of  the  past 
Yes!  dearest  Ernestine!  Thou  wert  my 
comfort,  my  guide,  my  counseUor,  on 
earth ;  and  thou  only  ^halt  be  my  beloved^ 
till  we  meet  again  in  heaven." 

From  this  period,  a  thousand  questions 
were  asked  of  the  now  noticed  boy ;  but 
nothing  further  could  be  elicited  from  his 
answers — all  of  which,  as  well  as  his  ob- 
servations, tended  to  prove,  that  he  must 
have  been  shut  up  many  months  befove 
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he  had  been  brought  there;  so  that,  in 
disappointed  sorrow,  and  a  continual 
stupor,  he  had  forgotten  almost  every 
particular,  necessary  to  the  tracing  of  his 
story  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Years  glided  rapidly  on,  and  Elder- 
horst  and*  Ernestine  grew,  and  were 
seldom  apart;  hand  in  hand  they  wan- 
dered through  the  Forests,  seeming  never 
to  know  either  fatigue  or  sorrow.  Low- 
enstein  could  not  but  love  the  boy;  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  indifferent 
to  any  human  being,  much  less  to  one, 
so  Mendlessly,  and  mysteriously,  placed 
under  his  care;  but  he  never  forgot  his 
Walther :  and  Elderhorst,  as  9e  increased 
in  years  and  understanding,  and  reflected 
on  the  circumstances  of  his  own  sad  story, 
gradually  felt,  and  pined  under,  what  he 
considered,  cold  neglect. 
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Sometimes,  when  endeayouriiig  to  talk 
and  amuse  Liiweneteiii,  he  found  he  was 
not  listened  to;  and  his  sensitive  heart 
shrunk  within  itself  on  these  occasions,  for 
he  would  suddenly  stop,  and  hasten  away 
to  prev^it  the  expression  of  those  feelings 
which  would  naturally  offend. 

One  day,  howeyer,  more  than  usually 
vexed  with  some,  little  omission  or  neglect 
of  Lowenstein's,  he  hurried  to  Ernestine, 
for  to  her,  he  could  ever  pour  forth  his 
complaints,  and  lay  open  his  griefs  and 
his  feeUngs  without  reproach.  The  affec- 
tionate  girl  saw,  as  he  approached  her, 
that  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
indicated  a  coming  storm,  which,  wishing 
to  soften,  if  not  to  avert,  she  anxiously 
inquired, 

"  What  is  it,  dearest  Elderhorst !  that 
has  happened  ?  What  has  vexed  you  ?" 
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The  tone  of  her  gentle  vmce  in  a  mo* 
ment  disanned  him ;  for  he  replied, 

"Oh,  nothing  very  particular^-^^. least, 
not  very  unusual.  Lowenstein  never  eon« 
siders  my  feelings;  perhaps  he  does  not 
know  I  have  any:  for  he  thinks  only  of 
Walther — ^and  when  he  greeted  me  this 
morning,  his  heart  was  £Eur  away.  Would 
that  I,  too,  could  wander !  for  these  woods 
are  hateful  to  me ;  no  one  loves,  nor  cares 
for  me.'* 

"  Oh  !  say  not  so,"  replied  Ernestine ; 
"  you  know  I  love  you,  dear  Elderhorst ! 
and  so  does  Lowenstein  too,  only  he  does 
not  always  show  what  he  feels.  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  happier  in  a  great  city,  in 
which  you  were  perhaps  bom ;  for  I  often 
think  you  are  like  a  caged  bird,  that  longs 
to  fly  away:  but  then,  what  should  I  do 
without  you — ^for  you  are  my  only  com-^ 
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psnion  t   I   i^sla^  yoa  Were  as  happy  as 
I  am." 

^Aiid"SO  I  should;  be/*  replied  he,  "if 
Lcytr^iEKsrt^faL  ctold  look  at  me  Mithout 
tit&ild^-  of  WaUiher ;  but  sometimes  he 
ketns  to  shudder  even  at  the  sight  of  me. 
i^kn<yw  he  does — I  feel  he  does.  I  am 
B^w  no  longer  a  child,  and  I  see,  and 
understand  those  things  better,  alas !  than 
I  used  to  do.  Then,  appearances  only 
satisfied  me ;  but  now  it  is  far  otherwise — 
and  neither  i^ght  nor  day  have  I  a  respite; 
for  when  I  sleep,  I  dream  of  unknown 
distant  friends  and  kindred,  with  gay 
and  busy  cities,  and  I  awake  to  receive 
coldness  from  Lowensteiii,  and  to  veic 
you. 

"And  then,  Ernestine,  I  carry  about 
with  me,  the  torture  of  that  which  you  can 
newr  know,  of  which  you  can  form  no 

VOL.  I.  F 
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idea;-'— the  reproacbes  of  aa  upbraiding 
conscience.  Oh,  Ernestine !  if  you  knew 
all,  you  would  indeed  pity  me,  and  per- 
haps 9ometime£[  think  of  me  a  little  better 
than  you  uow  do ;  for  I  can  truly  say,  that, 
from  the  moment  I  was  twelve  years  of 
age, — that  is,  from  the  time  I  began  to 
think  seriously  of  my  desolate  situation; — 
it  has  never  ceased  reproaching  me  with 
my  supine  neglect ;  and  yet  I  have  gone 
on  from  month  to  month,  a/id  from  year 
to  year,  without  even  making  an  effort 
to  accomplish  what  I  ought. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  parents  who  are  pining 
for  me,  and  to  whom  the  sight  of  me,  would 
be  the  restoration  of  long  lost  health  and 
happiness,  the  same  as  the  return  of  Wal- 
ther  would  be  to  Lbwenstein;  and  when 
he  shuns  and  neglects  me,  I  feel,  oh !  how 
differently,  my  own  dear  parents  would 
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act,  and  I  am  thus  punisbed  for  the  fiiult 
of  neglecting  to  seek  them. 

"  And  yet/'  continued  he,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  ^'with  all  these  reasons  to  tempt, 
nay,  to  drive  me  from  these  hated  Forests, 
I  cannot  go.  No!  there  is  a  spell,  a 
charm,  or  a  something  over  me,  which 
binds  me  as  finnly  as  an  adamantine 
chain;"  and  then,  lowering  his  voice,  as 
if  ashamed  of  what  he  was  about  to  utter, 
he  said, — 

"There  are  many  young  Foresters,  on 
whom  the  fair  Ernestine  can  smile,  al- 
though there  is  not  a  maiden  on  whom 
Elderhorst  can  even  look,  but  with  regret, 
as  taking. his  eyes  from  her;  and  were  I 
to  wander  forth,  I  might  never  find  my 
parents,  and  might,  perhaps,  lose  her,  with- 
out  whom,  life  would  not  be  worth  pos- 
sessing." 

F    2 
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Ernestine  replied,  "  Dearest  Elderhorst ! 
this  is  the  first  time  you  have  ventured  to 
speak  to  me  thus,  but  your  looks  have 
often  before  expressed  the  same  feeling. 
There  are^any  young  Foresters  who  have 
grown  up  with  me, — ^indeed,  with  both  of 
us, — on  whom  I  can  never  look  but  with 
kind,  good  will.  When  my  heart  feefe 
light  and  gay,  and  all  around  me  are  striv- 
ing, but  for  an  expression  of  my  appro- 
bation,  would  it  not  be  strange,  that  I 
should  change  the  friendly  greeting  into 
fh<9  grave  and  formal  recognition,  which  is 
not  natural  to  me?  Indeed,  Elderhorst,  I 
often  reproach  nayself,  for  being  so  unlike 
all  that  the  Foresters  represent  of  my  dear 
departed  mother.  She  was  cheerful,  and 
kind,  and  good,  and  thoughtful  for  all,  and 
yet  my  father  did  not  love  her  the  less ;— 
nay,   on   the   contrary,   he   thought    how 
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valuable  must  be  the  possession  of  the 
ivhole  of  that  heart,  which  would  thus,  in 
all  its  purity,  feel  for  every  human  being. 
Would  that  I  were  like  her ! — ^for,  in  her 
happy  mind,  all  were  as  members  of  one 
large  &mily;  and  no  exertion  was  too 
great,  no  distance  too  far,  for  her  to  assist 
and  solace  the  afflicted,  and  the  earliest 
dawn  found  her  on  her  way  to  visit  the 
most  distant  cottages.*^ 

"  And  so,  dearest  Ernestine,"  replied 
Elderiiorst,  "it  might  you  likewise,"  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  casting  some  of  the 
imputed  odium  from  him : — "  I  should  be 
ever  ready  to  be  at  your  side;  no  hour 
that  pleased  you  would  be  too  early  for 
me." 

"I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  said  the 
ingenuous  girl ;  "  but  still,  Elderhorst,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  disguise,  that  it  was 

F  3 
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on  my  account  only  that  you  went.  You 
would  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
little  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  humble 
rooft  we  visited:  on  the  contrary,  you 
would  be  impatient  of  all,  into  which  it 
would  give  me  pleasure  to  enter;  every 
kind  thought  and  word  I  bestowed,  would 
seem  unworthy  of  you,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  reproached  in  me.  In  short,  Elder- 
horst,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  although 
you  are  one  amongst  us,  you  are  not 
of  us.  You  despise  our  simplicity ;  you 
are  wearied  of  our  society;  and  I,  al- 
though I  have  seen  this,  and  felt  it,  have 
yet  watched  from  day  to  day,  from  my 
very  infancy,  to  know  your  pleasure,  and 
if  you  have  only  appeared  satisfied,  I  have 
been  contented.  Your  love  has  made  me 
happy.;  and  now,  Elderhorst,  you  reproach 
me  that  I  am  so — and  that  I  cannot,  in 
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a  moment,  change  the  smile  of  pleasure, 
into  the  formal  look  of  grave  indiffer- 
ence to  all  but  yourself." 

Elderhorst  listened  patiently  till  she 
had  done,  and  then  replied, 

**Well,  Ernestine,  I  suppose  I  am  a 
tyrant,  and  every  thing  else  that  I  ought 
not  to  be.  One  would  think  that  these 
very  expressions  of  your  sentiments  would 
drive  me  from  you ;  but  still  they  do  not. 
I  appear  to  have  lost  the  power  of  action, 
and  of  speech  also;  for  1  seem  as  if  I 
could  not  utter,  even  to  you,  Ernestine, 
all  that  I  wish." 

Ernestine  remained  silent;  when  El- 
derhorst continued : 

'  "  Suppose,  Ernestine,  I  were  now  to 
go  forth  in  search  of  those  I  have  so  long 
neglected — ^they  still  live  in  my  memory, 
but  it  is  something  like  t^e  recpUeqtion 
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of  a  dream,  on  which  I  am  not  sure  I 
ought  to  place  dependaaoe.  I  might 
never  be  able  to  trace  the  particulars  of 
so  mysterious  a  circumstance,  and  in  the 
endeavour,  I  might  fall  into  the  han^g  of 
the  monster  who  brought  me  hcare;  and 
should  he — ^tell  me — thaty  at  the  very  idea 
of  which  my  soul  sickens ;  should  he— can 
he— dare  he — ^impeach  the  honour  of  my 
mother,  and  I  live  tb  hear  it !  Oh,  Er- 
nestine !  you  know  not,  how,  since  I  have 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  my  heart 
has  been  lacerated  by  these  thoughts ;  and 
I  sometimes  suspect  Lowenstein  of  having 
the  same  feelings— or  he  never  would  have 
allowed  my  remaining  here,  in  idle  spe- 
culation  only,  of  who  I  am,  and  who  are 
my  parents." 

"  I  think,"  said  Ernestine,  "  you  mis- 
take Lowenstein  in  this  respect,  as  well 
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as  in  msaij  others.  I  have  always  under- 
stoody  that,  for  a  long  time  after  Walther's 
disi^pearanee,  my  father  made  every  pos- 
sibie  inquiry  by  means  of  our  commu- 
nicatioQ  with  the  timber  mart ;  and  if  he 
eonid  only  have  traced  Walther,  it  would 
doubtlessly  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
jQor  sad  story ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  that 
any  vague  suspicion,  or  doubt  of  your 
mother's  virtue,  would  have  induced  him 
to  continue  in  ignorance  of  Walther's 
fate.  No!  be  assured,  that  Lowenstein 
imputes  evil  only  to  that  dark  mysterious 
man  who  brought  you  here;  and  he  h^s 
(whether  in  weakness  or  not,  time  only 
can  discover)  a  vague,  an  undefined  feel- 
ing, of  living,  till  it  is  all  cleared  up— 
though  on  what  this  feeling  really  rests, 
I  cannot  even  conjecture;  for  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  he  is  scarcely  heard  to 
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sp^ak — ^and  his  opinion  has  shown  iteelf, 
as  if  unintentionally  by  him." 

«  Well  then,"  said  Elderhorst,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  had  better  stay  on  a  little  lc»iger 
in  visionary  bliss;  for,  as  I  said  before, 
I  might  never  find  my  parents,  and  might 
lose  you,  Ernestine !" 

"Oh,  Elderhorst!"  replied  Ernestine, 
"  when  will  you  learn  to  think  of  me 
as  I  deserve?  Wer6  it  for  your  happi- 
ness to  leave  us,  I  would  not  wish  you 
to  stay  another  day ;  I  would  hasten  your 
departure  till  you  were  gone  from  us :  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  for  your  good^ — 
on  the  contrary,  were  you  to  quit  us,  you 
would  be  wretched  for  the  remainder  of 
your  life;  not  because  Ernestine  would 
change  —  but  because  y<m  would:  and 
then,  after  you  are  married  to  another — 
and  the  wretched  Ernestine  is  no  more*— 
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and  the  novelty  of  your  new  life  has  worn 
off,  you  would  remember  the  Forests,  with 
something  of  a  better  feeling  than  they  are 
thought  of  now/' 

Elderhorst  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
when  at  last  he  said  : 

"  And  so,  Ernestine,  you  think  me  ca- 
pable of  that — qf — ^forgetting  you  ?'* 

**  I  know  not  what  to  answer,"  she 
mildly  replied,  to  soften  so  severe  a 
qnestion.  ^^But  I  sometimes  £smcy  it  all 
to  myself;  and  it  does  not  seem  so  very 
impossible — ^that  is,  not  so  very  unlikely 
— ^not  so  very — ^unnatural  for  you." 

'^  And  what  is  it  you  sometimes  &ncy  ?" 
said  Elderhorst,  in  evident,  though  sub- 
dued agitation. 

**  Why,"  replied  she,  ^  when  you  seem 
so  unhappy,  and  want  to  go  away  ftom 
usy  I  have  thought  it  all  over  in  my  mind ; 
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but  the  picture  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one, 
to  me  at  least ; — I  will,  therefore,  trace  it 
out  more  distinctly  to  myself,  and  when 
we  meet  again,  we  will  canvass  its  merits 
and  defects ;  for  now,  indeed,  I  am  weary, 
and  my  father  will  want  me." 

"  No  !"  said  Elderhorst,  *•  you  must  not 
go;  I  must  learn  lum^  on  this  very  spot, 
all  that  you  think  of  me.  You  may  have 
pointed  me  as  black  as  the  Count,  or  his 
ally,  the  old  gentleman ;  but  I  can  bear  it 
all :  I  am  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  endurance,  since  I  can  be  supposed 
capable  of  forgetting  you." 

"  But  did  you  not  accuse  me,  dear 
Elderhorst,  of  the  same  crime?"  said 
she. 

"  Yes !  yes !  I  did,"  replied  he  hastily, 
as  if  ready  to  acknowledge  any. thing  to 
come  to  the  point.    "  /  only  was  in  fault ; 
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and  DOW  for  the  picture  you  have  drawn 
of  me." 

**  Well,"  said  Ernestine,  firmly,  « I  will 
teil  you;  and  if  you  are  angry,  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  to 
myself,  how  it  would  all  happen,  if  you 
were  really  to  make  up  your  mind  to  leave 
us.  We  should  get  up  some  morning, 
perhaps  a  bright  sunny  morning,  and  with 
heavy  hearts,  but  forced  smiles,  we  should 
bid  you  Good-bye — ^for  it  would  be  selfish 
to  persuade  you  to  stay,  if  you  wished  to  go. 
Lowenstein,  the  cold  neglectful  Lowen- 
stein,  would  give  you  his  blessing  with 
much  warmth,  and  pray  for  your  success. 
Ernestine  would  sta&d  by  your  side,  and 
feel,  that,  although  she  wept  at  your  de- 
parture, she  ought  to  smile  at  the  prospect 
of  your  future  hopes  being  realized ;  and, 
unwilling  to  distress  you^  by  lowing  the 
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real  state  of  her  feelings,  she  would  ap- 
pear something  like  an  inanimate  statue : 
the  Foresters  would  greet  you  with  affec- 
tionate good-will,  and  honest  wishes  for 
your  prosperity;  and  you  would  vanish 
from  our  sight. 

"  But,  following  you,  in  idea,  I  have 
thought,  that,  before  even  you  quit  the 
Forests,  you  would  load  us  all  with  re- 
proaches. Lowenstein  would,  in  your  eyes, 
have  appeared  to  part  with  you,  as  if 
willing  and  happy  to  get  rid  of  you.  Er- 
nestine, who,  for  your  sake,  would  have 
commanded  her  feelings,  so  as  not  to 
distress  yours,  would  be  supposed  neither 
to  love  nor  to  care  for  you ;  and  as  to  the 
friendly  greetings  of  the  Foresters,  why 
they  were  all  nothing  to  you. 

"  And  then  I  have  &ncied  you,  received, 
noticed,   and   caressed,    in    the   different 
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cities  you  would  visit,  and  surrounded  by 
beauty  and  novelty,  you  would  not  find 
time  for  a  moment's  reflection  of  the 
distant,  the  forlorn  Ernestine,  who,  in  the 
mean  while,  has  only  to  pine  in  the  dull 
Forests — dull  to  her,  when  you  are  absent, 
and  who  thinks  of-  nought  but  to  count 
the  moments  as  they  fly,  and  to  wonder 
why  they  stay  so  long. 

"  Then,  supposing  you  to  find  your 
parents,  they  may  perhaps  wish  you  to 
live  near  them,  and  to  have  a  bride  of 
their  choice ;  and  should  you  not  find 
th^n,  you  will  have  been  accustomed  to 
maidens  so  very  different  from  Ernestine, 
that  your  feelings  towards  her  will  be 
any  thing  but  those  with  which  you  left 
her. 

"  And  Ernestine,  on  her  part,  will  not 
have  drooped  and  pined  during  your  ab* 
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sence,  without  losing  much  of  he?  fresh- 
ness ;  for,  believe  me,  dear  Eld^horst^ 
happiness  is  the  handmaid  of  beauty — and 
mine,  such  as  you  tell  me  it  is,  would  soon 
fade  by  grief!  Hear  only  what  the  Fo- 
resters tell  of  Lowenstein.  Do  they  not 
say,  Hhat  he  stood  like  the  forest  oak, 
towering  amidst,  and  looking  nobly  down 
on  all  around  him  V  and  now,  he  scarcely 
measures  the  height  of  one  of  moderate 
stature.  His  golden  hair  was  bright,  with 
luxmiant  abundance ;  and  now,  it  is  thin, 
and  white  as  the  mountain  snow.  And 
all  this  was  the  work  of  a  month— one 
little  month!  And  what  has  happened 
to  the  £either,  may  to  the  child,  Elder- 
horst;  and  how  would  you  like  to  have 
the  changed  and  blighted  Ernestine  for 
your  bride  ?" 

But,   seeing  he  looked  more  wretched 
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than  she  could  h&ve  supposed  it  possible^ 
3he  continued,  gaily — ^affectionately  taking 
his  hand, 

"  But  there  is  also  a  bright  side  to  the 
picture.  For,  suppose  you  discover  all 
you  wish,  and  you  do  not  alter,  and  £r- 
neBtine  does  not  die  of  grief,  and  you 
return  to  the  Forests,  and  marry  her,  and 
take  her  back  to  your  parents,  and  the 
gay  city,  with  you,  it  will  be  all  rights 
except  indeed  (for  nothing  is  impossible 
you  know)  we  may  then  change  charac* 
ters,  and  /  may  pine  and  be  miserable, 
because  I  have  left  the  Forests.'' 

"Oh,  no  !"  he  replied ;  "you  are  so  good, 
you  would  be  happy  any  where :  and  you 
have  never  been  stolen  from  your  parents, 
and  forced  on  those  who  loved  you  not." 

"  True  !"  replied  the  generous  girl,  "  it 
is  quite  different ;  and  if  I  were  only  with 
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jouy  dear  -Elderhorst!  I   should  have  no 
cause  for  grief." 

This  assurance,  though  oft  repeated, 
neyer  failed  to  cheer  and  to  comfort  Elder- 
horst,  at  least  for  a  time,  till  fresh  cause 
for  discontent  and  repining  arose;  and 
this  conversation,  which  had  commenced 
so  unpropitiously,  as  to  the  state  of  Elder- 
horst's  temper,  terminated  in  mutual  for- 
getfulness  of  the  past,  and  renewed  happi- 
ness for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  In  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  Forest,  nature  had  formed  a 
romantic  theatre,  which,  from  its  enchanting  decorations,  she 
seemed  to  have  designed  for  the  residence  of  the  Muses.'* 

Zimmerman. 


During  the  whole  of  this  period,  the 
public  tranquillity  of  the  Foresters  had 
never  been  disturbed;  but  the  time  was 
now  arrived,  when  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare  of  his  people,  was  to  cause  Lbwen- 
stein  many  sleepless  nights,  and  anxious 
days.     Mystery,  too,  hung  over  this  new 
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and  unexpected  trouble  —  so  that  both 
cause  and  effect,  were  alike  only  matter 
of  conjecture. 

It  appeared  that,  every  night,  troops 
from  a  distance,  entered  the  Forests,  and, 
although  they  vanished  before  the  morn- 
ing  dawn,  stiU  it  was  certain  that  they  had 
surrounded  different  cottages,  sometimes 
in  one  part,  sometimes  in  another,  and 
every  morning  brought  fresh  reports  of 
these  nightly  intruders. 

Lowenstein  pondered  in  vain,  over  this 
aggression,  and  plans  for  ridding  himself 
from  so  degrading  a  thraldom,  as  being 
surrounded  by  spies,-  constantly  occupied 
his  thoughts.  Mysterious  as  the  whole 
affidr  appeared  to  be,  he  determined,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Foresters,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  endeavour  to  elicit  the  motives 
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which  led  to  this  ambiguous  conduct* 
He,  therefore,  listened,  with  the  greatest 
patience,  to  every  account  that  was 
brought  to  him;  but  the  various  rumours 
were  so  contradictory  and  exaggerated, 
that  they  frequently  left  him  in  doubt  as 
to  the  visits  being  paid,  half  as  often  as 
they  really  were.  The  Forests  never 
having  before  been  intruded  on,  rendered 
the  men  angry  and  indignant,  at  so  un- 
common  and  extraordinary  an  occurrence ; 
whibt  the  women,  were  so  completely 
frightened,  that  the  slightest  movement 
amongst  the  trees,  after  the  close  of  even- 
ing, was  magnified,  by  them,  into  the 
trampling  of  the  horses  of  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons ;  so  that  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  truth  from  fiction.  But,  in 
spite  of  every  contradictory  or  timid 
report,  it  was  proved,  that  the  main  body 
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of  the   soldiers,   usually   continued   at   a 
distance,  whilst  smaller  parties  distributed 
themselves,  in  various  directions,  amongst 
the  dwellings  of  the  Foresters,  as  if  watchr 
ing  and  listening  to  all  that  passed  within, 
libwenstein  was  much  more  uneasy  than 
could  have  been  imagined  from  his  gene- 
ral deportment.     It  was  his  opinion,  that 
Elderhorst  was  the  object  of  their  search ; 
but  whether  it  were  for  his  good  or  ill,  he 
could   not    even   surmise.      They  might, 
perhaps,  only  wish  to  assure  themselves,  if 
a  child,  committed  to  his  care,  many  years 
previously,  were  still  in  existence.    Should 
his  being  alive  involve  any  state  secret  of 
importance,  these  soldiers  might,  perhaps, 
be  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  his  life  or 
liberty;    and,    in   either    case,  he   feared 
much  for  the  future  health  and  happiness 
of  his  beloved  Ernestine. 
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Full  of  these  refleetione^  Lowenstein 
resolved,  difficult  as  it  might  he,  to  com- 
maad  Elderhorst's  strict  confinement  to 
the  cottage  from  the  earliest  part  of  the 
evening,  whilst  he  would  himself  endear 
vour  to  &11  in  with  some  of  the  soldiers, 
and  find  out  the  cause  of  their  search,  and 
tibus  avert  any  evil  from  Elderhorst,  should 
evil  really  he  intended  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Elderhorst  became  so  ex- 
tremely irritable  on  the  subject,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  speak  to  him;  and 
Lowenstein  feared,  that,  if  his  impetuosity 
were  not  very  much  checked,  it  would 
lead  to  the  Foresters  themselves  becoming 
the  aggressc«i3,  by  first  attacking  the  troops, 
which  he  determined  should,  if  possible, 
be  avoided.  Much,  therefore,  as  he  dis- 
liked to  assume  any  thing  like  authority 
over   Elderhorst,   he  thought   it    best  at 
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once  to  tell  him,  the  line  of.  conduct  he 
wished  to  have  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  soldiers,  and  to  give  his  most  peremp- 
tory commands,  for  the  guidance  of  his 
discretion. 

Elderhorst  listened,  for  some  time,  to  all 
that  was  said,  with  much  seeming  patience, 
for  he  thought  that  Lbwenstein  would  be 
led  on  to  speak  of  his  opinions,  as  to  the 
cattse  of  the  strange  event ;  but  when  he 
found  he  did  not,  he  replied, — 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  sir ;  I,  of  course, 
must  obey  your  wishes,  and  I  will  not, 
assuredly,  be  the  first  to  transgress  ;  but 
these  men  cannot  come  prowling  about 
here,  night  after  night,  for  any  good." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lbwenstein,  "  it 
does  not  at  present  appear,  that  it  is  for 
our  good,  to  be  the  victims  of  a  mystery 
we  cannot   understand,  and  to  be   made 
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to  feely  that  there  is  an  evil  impending 
over  us,  we  are  unaUe  to  avert.  At  the 
same  time,  they  might,  if  they  chose,  learn 
what  they  wish  to  know,  and  have  what 
they  seek,  hy  acting  like  honest  men, — - 
and  in  the  &ce  of  day." 

"'  Honest  men ! — and  in  the  face  of  day !' " 
repeated  Elderhorst,  losing  all  respectful 
patience.  "Why,  do  you,  Loweustein, 
really  think  they  want  any  thiug  that  they 
may  lawfully  have  ?  No !  be  assured  they 
never  would  have  adopted  this  plan  of 
nightly  marauders,  if  they  could  have  ac- 
complished their  wishes  in  any  other  way^ 
No !  no  P  continued  he,  vehemently,  "  I 
guess  whom  they  seek — it  is  Ernestine !" 
when,  clenching  his  &t  with  the  most 
violent  passion,  he  exclaimed,  "But,  by 
the  great  God  in  Heaven !  if  I  am 
right " 

VOL.  I.  G 
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Lowenstein,  unwilling  to  hear  such  in- 
temperate expressions  of  feeling,  rose  to 
quit  the  dwelling,  which  Elderhorst  per- 
ceiving, recovered  himself,  in  a  degree,  and 
continued, — 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  cannot  always  com- 
mand my  words ;  but,  if  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  listen  to  me,  I  will^tell  you 
my  fears  on  the  subject  before  us,  and 
then  leave  you  to  judge,  if,  with  such 
an  opinion,  I  can  be  calm  and  passive. 

"  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  these  Sneaking 
knaves,  seek  Ernestine  only.  They  have 
heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  fair  Forest 
maid,  and  they  wish  to  judge  for  themselves, 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  that  is  all !  This 
is  my  opinion;  and  as  long  as  those 
wretches,  seek  to  hide  their  evil  deeds  by 
the  darkness  of  night,  so  long  shall  I  main- 
tain it,  unchanged." 
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Lowenstein  still  listened,  as  if  in  expec- 
tation of  something  farther ;  but  finding 
Elderhorst  had  finished  all  he  intended 
to  say  on  the  subject,  he  merely  an- 
swered,— 

«We  think  differently,  Elderhorst;" 
and  then  left  the  cottage. 

Lowenstein  had  his  secret  musings  and 
feelings,  on  which  it  was  his  determina- 
tion to  act ;  but  which,  for  the  present, 
he  did  not  intend  to  confide  to  a  single 
human  being. 

A  few  mornings  after  this  conversation, 
it  was  a  clear  bright  morning,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  autumn, -the  party  in 
Lowenstein's  cottage  met,  as  usual,  for 
breakfisust,  and  after  the  customary  greet- 
ings, Lowenstein  appearing  inclined  to  be 
quite  silent,  Elderhorst  said,  addressing 
him, — 
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"  Were  you  up,  sir,  much  during  the 
night  r 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  I  was ;"  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  he  continued — "  Last  night, 
was  the  anniversary  of  that,  on  which,,  for 
many  years,  I  have  accustomed  myself  to 
keep  watch,  and  I  have  always  done  so,  in 
hope^  and  in  something  like  a  confidence, 
that  it  might  be  the  last  on .  the  same 
account." 

"  And  were  your  feelings  on  the  subject 
as  strongly  impressed  last  night,  my  dear 
father?"  mildly  asked  Ernestine. 

"  Yes,  my  child !"  answered  Lowenstein  ; 
"  the  assurance  of  yet  possessing  that  for 
which  I  have  so  long  mourned,  was  most 
vividly  presented  to  me." 

When  Ernestine,  turning  and  address- 

« 

ing  Elderhorst,  said, — 

"This  is  our  Walther's  birth-day,  and 
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the  night  that  brought  him  into  the 
world,  has  ever  been  kept  sacred  by 
my  father." 

"Then  that  accomits  for  the  noise  I 
heard,"  replied  Elderhorst ;  "  for  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  if  people  were  up  and  around 
the  cottage,  and,  although  those  dastardly 
troops  would  not,  I  suppose,  dare  to  in- 
fringe thus  closely  on  our  rights,  still  I 
could  not  rest,  and  I  made  a  vow,  never  to 
go  to  sleep  at  night  again,  whilst  they 
infest  the  Forests." 

"Then,  surely,"  said  Ernestine,  "you 
will  endeavour  to  repose  during  the  day  ?" 

"Yes,  certaiiily!"  replied  Elderhorst: 
"  it  will  only  be  turning  the  night  into  day, 
which  has  been  often  practised  by  others, 
in  not  so  good  a  cause  either.  Last  night 
I  felt  certain,  some  one  ought  to  be  on  the 
look  out,  and  none  would  be  better  dis- 
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posed,  or  less  likely  to  slumber  on  his  post, 
than  myself/^ 

Just*  as  he  had  finished  these  obserra- 
tions,  one  of  the  Foresters,  a  good-natured, 
but  rather  a  simple-minded  man,  entered 
the  cottage,  and  begged  to  speak  to  Low- 
enstein,  saying  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
communicate  to  him  what  he  had  seen. 

"  Oh,  certainly !"  replied  Lowenstein. 
«  Pray,  my  good  friend,  proceed,— I  dare 
say  it  is  nothing,  but  what  Elderhorst  and 
my  daughter  may  hear/' 

"  No  !"  replied  the  man,  "  I  think  it  is 
not,  and  it  is  better  that  you  should  all 
know  it ;  for  it  may  happen  again,  and  it 
can't  be  for  any  good,  that  I  am  sure  of." 

".Well,  but  what  is    it?"— said  Lb- 
wenstein — -"  what  did  you  see  ?" 

"  Why !"  answered  the  man,  "  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  happened,  and  all   about  it. 
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Last  night,  it  was,  I  should  think,  near 
upon  twelve  o'clock,  or  thereabouts^  when 
all  thQ  Foresters  were  at  rest,  and  my  wife 
and  I  were  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  when 
all  of  a  sudden-like,  my  wife  was  taken 
very  ill ;  so  ill,  that  I  thought  she  would 
have  died ;  and  she  said,  she  was  sure  she 
should  be  a  corpse  before  morning,  if  I  did 
not  get  up,  and  go  for  some  of  Justine's 
herbs  to  make  her  some  tea.  Well !  I 
got  up  to  go  across  the  Forests,  to  the  old 
woman's,  for  she  lives  quite  at  the  out- 
skirts-like, where  she  gets  the  herbs,  that 
cures  every  body  of  every  thing  that  is 
the  matter  with  them.  When  I  got  there, 
I  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make  her 
hear;  but  Justine,  though  she  is  a  little 
deaf,  is  a  good  old  soul,  and  as  soon  as  she 
knew  what  I  wanted,  she  got  up  in  a 
minute,  d.nd  gave  me  the  herbs,  and  told 
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ttie  to  make  haste  home,  and  to  put  them 
into  a  pint  of  water,  and  to  let  them  boil 
just  ten  minutes,  and  then  to  make  mj 
wife  drink  of  the  tea,  as  she  called  it,  till 
she  was  quite  well." 

**  I  then  joked  the  old  woman,  and  told 
her,  not  to  sleep  so  sound  anothefr  time,  or 
else  the  soldiers  would  certainly  come  and 
carry  her  away,  bed  and  all,  and  nobody 
would  be  none  the  wiser,  till  she  woke  in 
the  morning  and  found  herself  nobody 
knows  where;  and  then  off  I  set,  with 
the  herbs,  and  hurried  to  get  back  again 
as  fast  as  I  could,  as  I  was  almost  afraid, 
that  I  should  find  my  poor  wife  dead  with 
pain  ;  when,  just  as  I  got  to  the  opening, 
near  to  the  cluster  of  new  cottages,  1  saw 
a  great  many  horsemen — I  cannot  tell  how 
many,  but  twenty  at  least,  I  should  think. 
They  were  standing  all  huddled   up   to- 
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gether,  under  the  trees,  to  be  out  of  sight 
like,  and  to  be  snre  it  was  dark  enough, 
only  the  moon  peeped  out  just  then,  and 
showed  them  to  me. 

"  Well !  I  hurried  on,  till  I  got  past 
Miss  Ernestine's  garden,  that  Mr.  Elder- 
horst  is  making  for  her,  and  then  I 
thought  I  would  just  look  round  once 
more  and  see  if  they  were  still  there ;  and 
I  saw  six  or  eight  other  men  on  horse- 
back, on  the  very  spot  where  the  garden 
is,  and  I  must  have  passed  close  by  them, 
only  I  did  not  look  that  way,  being 
frightened-like.  But  there  they  were,  as 
plain  as  possible,  standing  quite  still,  like 
statues ;  and  they  held  four  more  horses 
by  the  bridles,  without  riders.  Well, 
thinks  I,  I  wonder  who  you  are  going  to 
mount  on  those  four  fine  horses  !  I  don't 
wish  to  be  one  of  the  party,  you  may  • 
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depend  upon  it,  and  so  I  hurried  on  to  my 
cottage,  thinking  all  the  while  of  my  poor 
wife,  and  how  she  would  be  wanting  the 
herbs.  When  I  got  under  the  portico 
where  the  honeysuckle  and  roses  are,  that 
my  wife  is  so  fond  of,  I  tapped  gently  at 
the  door,  that  she  might  know  I  was  there, 
and  not  be  frightened — and  then  I  looked 
round  once  more,  to  see  if  the  horsemen 
were  still  at  Miss  Ernestine's  garden — ^and 
there  I  saw  four  men  come  from  under 
the  windows  of  this  very  cottage.  I  could 
scarce  believe  my  eyes,  but  there  they 
were,  and  I  said  to  myself, — Oh,  you  have 
been  visiting  Lowenstein's  abode,  have 
you  ?  You  had  better  take  care  of 
yourselves,  for  there  is  a  young  man  there 
called  Mr.  Elderhorst,  that  won't  mind 
telling  you  what  he  thinks  of  such  sneak- 
ing behaviour,  if  he  hears  you.     Well ! 
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just  afl  I  was  saying  this  to  myself,  and 
watching  them  through  the  portico,  so 
that  they  should  not  see  me,  they  hurried 
back  to  Miss  Ernestine's  garden,  mounted 
their  horses,  and  then  they  all  rode  away, 
as  quiet  as  a  thief  in  the  night.'' 

Elderhorst  could  scarcely  contaiii  his  in- 
dignation till  the  Forester  terminated,  when 
he  exclaimed,  addressing  Lowenstein— 

**  Regular  eaves  droppers,  sir! — ^and  these 
men  call  themsdves  soldiers — ^and  you 
think  ^  they  mean  honestly — and  you  only 
wish  that  they  would  come  openly,  and  in 
the  fSstce  of  day  P — And  why  do  they 
not  ? — Oh  !  it  is  all  plain  enough — ^plain 
as  if  it  were  written !"  and  he  paced  the 
room  in  the  greatest  possible  excitement ; 
when,  stopping,  -  and  looking  earnestly 
at  Lowenstein,  he  said — 

"  I  shall,  as  in  duty  bounds  obey  your 
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Wishes,  and  not  attack  these  nightly  ma- 
rauders till  they  force  me  to  it  in  self-de- 
fence ;  but,  by  all  that  is  good  and  sacred^ 
if  they  come  near  to  lay  even  a  finger  on 
Ernestine,  it  shall  be  over  my  body." 

He  paused,  as  if  breathless  from  agita- 
tion— but,  in  reality,  more  from  astonish- 
ment at  Lbwenstein's  calmness  —  who 
replied,  rather  drily,  perhaps, 

"  I  doubt  not,  Elderhorst,  that  you  will 
do  your  duty,  whenever  occasion  requires 
it:  your  professions,  to  me,  at  least,  are 
unnecessary,  for  I  give  you  credit  for  all 
that  is  courageous  and  magnanimous  in 
my  daughter's  defence ;"  when  lowering 
his  voice,  he  continued,  "  and  Ernestine 
has  also  a  father's  arm  to  protect  her, 
which  will  not,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  supinely  hang  by  his  side,  in  time  of 
need  or  danger." 
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Tlie  spell  of  Elderhorst's  vdiemence 
seemed  somewhat  broken ;  for  he  replied, 
less  warmly, 

*'  I  certainly  cannot  bear  things  as  you 
Aoy  sir ;  and  this  of  being  beset  by  spies 
is  a  sort  of  insult,  I  could  not,  were  I  you, 
thus  easily  brook.  I  would  raise  the  Fo- 
resters, to  a  man,  and  eject  the  sneaking 
knaves  at  once.  Little  as  I  love  and 
respect  the  Forests,  I  feel  that  we  are 
dishonoured ;  and  my  arm  should  be  one 
of  the  first  which  should  be  raised  in  their 
defence.  I  would  show  these  cowards,  that 
these  deserts — ^and  they  need  not  envy  us — 
are  ours ;  and  woe  betide  those  who  would 
intrude  on  our  privacy,  and  insult  our 
poverty.  I  would  not  repine  at  that  which 
I  could  avoid,  and  consume  myself  in  sickly 
thought,  where  it  should  be  action  and 
exertion  that  should  help  me." 
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Lbwenstein  listened  with  the  greatest 
patience  till  he  concluded ;  when,  without 
at  all  noticing  the  imputations  his  intem- 
perate speech  conveyed,  he  calmly  re- 
plied, 

"  When  you  are  warm,  Elderhorst,  we 
seldom  think  alike ;  and  certainly,  in  the 
present  instance,  we  do  not  agree;"  and 
then  desiring  the  Forester  to  follow  him, 
he  quickly  left  the  cottage. 

Ernestine  also,  the  gentle  Ernestine, 
for  whose  sake  he  had  expressed  himself 
as  he  had  done,  she  even  seemed  to  avoid 
him ;  for,  rising  from  the  table,  she  occu- 
pied herself  for  a  few  moments  in  ar- 
ranging some  scattered  books — and  then, 
without  bestowing  even  a  look  on  him, 
she  quitted  the  room,  determining  to  hear 
nothing  more  against  her  father. 

Thus  left  to  himself,  Elderhorst  looked 
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around»  as  if  in  expectation  of  seeing  some 
one  to  whom  he  might  address  himself— 
but  it  was,  in  reality,  to  ascertain  only  if 
Ernestine  were  gone,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  returning ;  of  which,  having,  as  he 
thought,  fully  assured  himself,  he  ex- 
claimed aloud — 

"  Well !  this  is  all  as  it  should  be,  I 

« 
suppose;  every  thing  by  the  rule  of  con- 
trary in  these  Forests.  One  would  really 
think  that  I  was  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
quiet and  annoyance,  which,  night  after 
night,  fills  every  breast,  but  Lbwenstein's, 
with  surprise  and  apprehension.  I  natu- 
rally make  the  observations  that  every 
other  reasonable  being  would  do,  on  like 
occasions,  and  Lbwenstein  quits  me  with- 
out noticing  a  single  word  of  my  argu- 
ment ;  and  Ernestine — she,  for  whose  sake 
my  bed  last  night,  might  truly  be  called 
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onu   of  torture  —  Ernestine  shuns  me- 


runs  away  from  me — and  they  leave  me 
the  entire  possession  of  the  cottage,  as 
if  I  were  unworthy  of  being  their  asso- 
ciate." 

"  At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  would  be 
cowardly  to  leave  them;  otherwise,  not 
one  day,  not  one  hour  longer,  would  I 
remain  here.  No !  I  would  beg  my  bread 
through  the  world,  hard-hearted  as  it  has 
been  represented  to  me,  rather  than  re- 
ceive another  favour  at  Lowenstein's 
hands.  But,  to  go  now,  use  me  as  they 
may,  I  certainly  shall  not:  my  conduct 
would  only  be  misunderstood  or  misre- 
presented by  them  ;  and,  if  I  should  after- 
wards hear  that  any  evil  had  befallen 
Ernestine,  I  should  never  cease  to  reproach 
myself  as  long  as  I  lived." 

After  thus  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
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the  utterance  of  these  reflections,  Elder- 
horst  left  the  cottage,  and  hastened  towards 
Ernestine's  garden,  to  see  if  what  the  Fo- 
rester had  represented,  were  really  true. 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  mused,  as  he  hurried 
along,  "  I  shall  find  it  entirely  destroyed, — 
all  trodden  to  pieces, — ^but  that  is  nothing ; 
I  must  bear  it,  and  wait  in  patience  to  see 
what  these  kind  friends  of  ours  will  please 
to  do  next."  When,  uttering  these,  and 
similar  complaints,  he  reached  the  spot; 
but,  prepared  as  he  expressed  himself  to 
be,  to  witness  the  worst,  he  did  not,  in 
reality,  anticipate  what  he  now  saw ;  for 
the  garden  was  entirely  destroyed  and 
trodden  to  pieces, — ^not  a  vestige  of  what 
it  formerly  was,  remained. 

The  spot  which  Elderhorst  thus  contem- 
plated, was  one  of  the  most  lovely  that 
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could  have  been  created.  It  was  watered  by 
a  runnixig  stream,  and  situated  so  as  to  com- 
mand  various  pretty  peeps  of  the  river; 
though,  as  to  itself,  it  appeared  quite  en- 
closed, so  beautifully  had  nature  arranged 
the  trees  around  it. 

Elderhorst  had  himself  selected  it,  as 
marked  out,  he  used  to  say,  expressly  for 
Ernestine's  ovm  garden.  It  was  situated 
not  a  very  great  way  from  Lowenstein's  • 
cottage,  of  which,  from  one  of  the  open- 
ings, there  was  a  very  pretty  and  distinct 
view. 

Elderhorst  had  himself  cleared  the  spot 
from  the  useless  underwood,  marked  out 
what  he  considered  its  proper  boundary, 
planned  its  walks  and  seats,  and  even 
turned  up  the  ground;  for,  vrith  the  en- 
thusiastic zeal  of  an  ardent  lover,  he  had 
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determined,  that  no  hand  but  his  own, 
should  ever  plant  a  single  shrub  or  flower 
in  it. 

On  the  side  farthest  from  the  cottage, 
he  had  put  up  a  slight  kind  of  fence ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  in  so  unfinished  a 
state,  that  the  soldiers  had  chosen  it  as 
a  convenient  and  secure  resting-place, 
without,  probably,  ever  perceiving,  that 
they  were  trespassing  on  partly-cultivated 
ground. 

It  being  as  near  the  cottage  as  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  take  their  horses, 
and  affording  them  a  sight  of  their  dis- 
mounted  companions,  they  had  remained 
there  to  watch  over  their  safety  in  their 
absence,  and  to  be  prepared  for  escape, 

> 

should  they  be  surprised  or  detected  by 
the  Foresters. 

It  was  very  evident,  that  they  had  waited 
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sufficiently  long  for  their  horses  to  become 
impatient;  for  it  was  by  their  continual 
backing,  that  the  fence  had  been  broken 
down  behind  them,  of  which  the  well- 
trodden  ground  was  also  a  proof 

Elderhorst  looked  for  some  time,  and 
remarked  every  appearance  before  him, 
when  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Well !  bad  as  I  did  expect  to  find  it, 
I  certainly  could  not  believe  it  to  have 
been  like  this !  And  so  they  must  needs 
stop  on  this  very  spot  to  watch  the  cot- 
tage, whilst  their  comrades,  probably,  lis- 
tened to  our  conversation.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  they  must  have  amused  them- 
selves hours  here;  therefore,  they  were 
about,  before  we  retired  to  rest.  I  now 
perfectly  recollect,  that  whilst  Ernestine 
was  reading,  I  heard  a  movement,  and 
something  like  a  whisper  near  the  win- 
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dow;  and  this,  I  thought,  was  repeated 
several  times.  Had  I  acted  on  my  o^n 
judgment,  I  should  have  then  investigated 
the  whole  aflSiirrbut  I  felt  assured,  that 
Lowenstein  would  have  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  the  troops  at  so  early  an  hoirr, 
and  Ernestine  would  only  have  imagined  me 
full  of  fancies.  But,  be  it  as  it  may,  here 
they  were,  as  the  Forester  said,  and  I  hope 
they  were  satisfied  with  their  night's  work." 

"  What  Lowenstein  thinks,  or  means  by 
allowing  such  insulting  conduct,  I  cannot 
even  conjecture ;  however,  I  will  now  seek 
Ernestine,  who,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  has 
sufficiently  recovered  herself  not  again  to 
shun  me." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words 
when  she  appeared,  coming  towards  him  ; 
she  was  still  looking  very  ^^ve — ^he 
thought    almost  melancholy;    so,    imme- 
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diately  joining  her,  he  took  her  hand,  as 
he  said — 

"  Well !  dearest  Ernestine !  come  with 
me,  and  see  the  garden  which  I  had  begun 
with  so  much  care  and  pains,  and  then 
sky  if  I  have  not  reason  to  be  hurt; 
though,  I  believe,  in  these  Forests,  it  would 
be  much  better  neither  to  feel  nor  to 
speak." 

Ernestine  accompanied  him,  but  did  not 
answer,  and,  in  entire  silence,  they  reached 
the  spot,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
garden. 

"  There  it  is,  you  see,"  said  Elderhorst ; 
"  I  have  not  exaggerated — ^have  I  ?  Low- 
enstein  need  not  want  further  proof  that 
our  dwelling  is  watched,  perhaps  nightly, 
and  surrounded  by  these  careful  friends  of 
ours,  for  I  suppose  it  would  be  almost 
trefison  to  call  them  enemies." 
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"And  now,  Ernestine,''  he  continued, 
"  I  sadly  want  to  speak  to  you  of  my  feel- 
ings on  the  subject,  and  I  entreat  of  you 
to  attend  to  what  I  say.  I  think  Lowen- 
stein's  conduct  quite  inexplicable.  If  any 
thing  in  the  world  could  rouse  him,  it 
surely  was  the  aggression  of  last  night; 
and  yet,  what  does  he  do  ?  He  knows  the 
whole  affair  as  well  as  we  do,  and  he 
merely  goes  away  to  muse  and  think  by 
himself.'' 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  mildly  asked 
Ernestine.  "  Have  you  seen  him  since  we 
parted  at  breakfast  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  Elderhorst,  "  I  cer- 
tainly have  not,  and  if  I  had,  he  would  not 
speak  to  me — ^he  confides  nothing  to  me ; 
but  were  I  Walther,  I  suppose  it  would 
be  different.  I  must  say,  that,  although  I 
consider  Lowenstein  very  absent  on  most 
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occasions,  I  never  saw  him  so  completely 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts  as  he  was 
this  morning.  I  really  do  believe,  that  if 
the  flint-stones  had  risen  up  and  spoken  to 
him,  he  would  scarcely  have,  noticed  it,  more 
than  an  every-day  occurrence." 

"  You  forget,  dear  Elderhorst !"  said 
Ernestine,  afiectionately,  "  it  is  our  Wal- 
ther's  birth-day,  and  my  father  can  never 
converse  much  on  the  return  of  this  sad 
day ;  I  wish,  indeed,  that  he  could  find 
relief  in  words." 

"  True,"  replied  Elderhorst ;  "  but  had 
Walther  lived,  he  would  now  be  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  and,  if  it  please  Providence 
to  afllict  us,  we  ought  not  surely  to  pass 
our  life  in  useless  repining ;  and  Liiwen- 
stein  would  be  the  very  first  to  condemn 
such  conduct  in  another." 

The  words  and  tone  in  which  they  were 
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uttered,  struck  on  the  heart  of  the  seusi* 
tive  girl,  now  quite  wearied  witl|  hearing 
nothing  but  reproaches  heaped  on  her 
father,  and  they  called  forth  a  burst  of 
grief,  Elderhorst  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed, and,  indeed,  in  which  he  could  not 
have  supposed  it  possible  for  Ernestine  to 
have  indulged. 

She  repeated  his  words,  as  if  almost  me« 
chanically, — 

"  *  Pass  our  life  in  useless  repining !' 
And  do  you,  Elderhorst,  apply  these  words 
to  my  fitther — ^to  Lowenstein  ?  If  you  do, 
you  are  the  only  person  in  these  vast 
Forests,  who  would  do  so*  Let  the  ques- 
tion be  asked,  of  every  individual,  of  every 
family,  however  remote ;  and  they  will, 
with  one  accord,  rise  up  and  vindicate 
Lowenstein — ^the  father  of  the  fetherless, 
and  friend  of  all  his  people.     They  will 

VOL.  I.  H 
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tell  you,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  that 
it  is  be,  who  gives  them  counsel  in  diffi«^ 
culty,  consolation  and  assistance  in  ad* 
versitj;     and  if  his  kindness,  love,  and 

goodnesS)  have  thus  won  the  hearts  of  all 

< 

his  subjects,  is  it  for  ui^  who  have,  as  it 
were,  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  ebeer- 
fiil  resignatira — ^is  it  for  us,  I  ask,  to  say, 
he  passes  his  life  in  useless  repining?" 

Elderhorst  did  not  answer,  and  she  con- 
tinued,— 

^A  generous  person,  Elderhorst,  does 
not  condemn  another,  without,  first  of  all, 
placing  himself  in  exactly  the  same  situ* 
ation.  You  have  never  lost  your  Wife, 
the  darling  of  your  bosom,  nor  your  boy, 
the  pride  of  your  heart ;  aad  till  you  have 
done  so,  how  can  you  properly  censure  my 
&ther  for  keeping  one  day  in  the  year  as 
sacred  to  his  grief; — ^a  day,  on  which  he 
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ceases  to  hold  unnecessary  communion 
ynth  any  one  ^a  day,  on  which  he  turns, 
as  a  miser  to  his  gold,  to  think  over  his 
short-lived  happiness,  to  sorrow  for  those 
who  are  no  more.  Oh,  Elderhorst !  I 
knew  you  were  hasty  and  hnpetuous,  dis- 
contented and  repining;  hut  never,  till 
this  moment,  did  I  suppose  that  you  were 
ungenerous  and  ungrateful.'' 

And  she  turned  from  him,  and  silently 
wept. 

Elderhorst  now,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  morning,  most  heartUy  repented  of  the 
whole  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  would  then 
have  given  worlds,  had  he  possessed  them, 
to  have  recalled  that  one  short  sentence 
which  had  so  sensibly  affected  Ernestine. 
He,  therefore,  immediately  ^  approached 
her,  endeavoured  to  take  her  hand,  and  to 
soothe  her  by  his  kindness ;  but  she  gently 
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withdrew  it,  and  t^ouM  have  left  him,  had 
she  not  perceived  Lbwenstein  coming  to* 
wards  them ;  when,  suddenly  changing  her 
whole  manner,  she  looked  earnestly  at 
Elderhorst,  and  said — 

'*  I  cannot  stay,  even  with  a  dread  of  a 
repetition  of  the  past ;  but  if,  Elderhorst, 
tny  good  opinion  for  the  future,  be  of  any 
value  to  you,  vex  not  my  father  again  this 
day," — and  she  turned  to  go  to  the 
cottage. 

Liiwenstein  approached;  but  Elderhorst, 
not  having  had  time  to  justify  himself  to 
Ernestine,  still  felt  ill  at  ease,  and,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  destroyed  garden,  as  a  sort 
of  an  excuse,  for  his  continued  ill-humour, 
he  spoke  npt,  till  addressed  by  Lbwenstein, 
whom  he  then  answered,  in  so  discontented 
and  repining  a  tone  of  voice,  that  he  could 
not  help  observing — 
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^  Surely,  Elderhorst^  I  have  need  enough 
for  grief  on  this  sad  day,  without  irritation 
from  you !  And,  I  should  have  thought, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  morning,  which 
you  so  strongly  expressed,  had  expended 
themselves  by  this  time ;"  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes. 

Elderhorst,  was  in  a  moment  overcomef 
and  restored  to  his  better  self,  for,  afTee- 
tionately  taking  Lowenstein's  hand,  he 
said — 

"  I  own  I  am  hasty,  and  all — all  that  my 
cooler  judgment  reproves;  but  were  Er- 
nestine mine,  it  would  be  otherwise.  You 
know  that  I  have  long  and  ardently  loved 
her— our  affection  is  mutual — ^why,  there- 
fore, should  we  not  be  united?  You 
cannot  wonder,  that  I  am  envious  and  un- 
kind,  when  I  see  every  Forester  with  the 
wife  of  his  choice,  whilst  I  only  pine  and 
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am  miserable.  I  do  not  wish  to  promise 
more  than  I  can  perform,  but,  were  Ernes- 
tine mine,  I  know  I  should  be  a  different 

creature.*' 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Lowenstein,  with  a 
tone  of  voice  of  the  deepest  melancholy, 
^^  is  it  a  time,  Elderhorst,  to  talk  thus  ? 
•fmestine  is  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  think  me  not  selfish,  if  I  linger  yet 
a  little  while,  before  I  consent  to  yield  up 
my  only  earthly  treasure. 

"  These  troops,  which  nightly  infest  our 
dwellings,  will,  I  fear,  bring  sorrow  into 
our  happy  home.  We  do  not,  it  is  true, 
agree  as  to  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  but 
whoerer  it  be  they  seek,  I  fear,  with  you, 
that  althou^  at  present  they  do  us  no 
harm,  it  may  terminate  fiitally  to  one 
party  at  least." 

"  I  have  sought  you,"  continued  Low- 
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enstein,  ^  since  the  moming,  thinking  that 
cool  reflection  would  have  returned  to 
y<m,  and  that  I  might  speak  with  some- 
thing like  profit  to  both  of  us. 

"  There  is  a  period,  during  which  for- 
bearance is  a  virtue,  but ,  beyond  which, 
it  is  pusillanimity  and  cowardice ;  the 
time  ol  our  forbearance  now  draws  to 
a  close,  apd  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
act  with  independent  firmness.  In  such 
a  case,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  one  of  the 
foremost  to  defend  my  cause,  and  maintain 
my  right ;  but  were  Ernestine  yours,  and 
you  were  to  fall  in  strife,  or  be  carried 
away  captive  by  these  intruders,  sfie 
would  not  survive.  The  flower  I  have 
reared  and  nursed  would  die ! — ^the  bird  of 
my  widowed  solitude  would  be  mute ! 
No !  Elderhorst,  no !  reproach  me  not, 
that  I  cannot  make  the  last  sad  bed  of  my 
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beloved  Ernestine,  and  live  and  die  a  lone 

old  man !" 

% 

Elderhorst  did  not  answer,  for  both 
their  hearts  were  iiill,  and  Lowenstein 
continued, — 

"  My  opinion  of  the  object  of  pursuit  of 
these  nightly  intruders,  is,  that  they  seek 
to  know  the  fate  of  a  child  mysteriously 
committed  to  my  care,  many  years  ago ; 
and  you  can  stand  forward  and  prove,  that 
I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  my  trust. 
Why  it  should  have  been  imposed  upon 
me,  at  so  heavy  an  expense  as  the  be* 
reavement  of  my  beloved  Walther,  time 
only  can  develop,  for  conjecture  is  vain ; 
the  means  they  are  now  adopting,  for  the 
reclaiming  of  that  child,  are  equaUy  ex. 
traordinary  and  unanswerable,  for  every 
circumstance  must  prove,  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  him.     That  all  will  satis- 
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fiictorily  be  cleared  up,  within  a  very  short 
period,  I  have  a  powerful  hope ;  but, 
according  to  present  appearances,  we  may 
have  some  previous  difficulties  and  an- 
noyances to  overcome,  and  I  wish  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  may  lead  to 
bloodshed. 

"  Wait,  therefore,  dearest  Elderhorst ! 
till  these  aggressions  have  drawn  to  a 
close,  and  have  obliged  me  to  seek  redress 
from    these    who     govern    them — ^wait ! 

tiU "^ 

.  A  shriU  shriek  from  the  cottage  rang 
through  the  air,  and  Elderhorst  and 
Lowenstein  looked  at  each  other,  in 
wild  and  confused  amazement,  when 
Elderhorst  exclaimed,  with  a  frantic 
gesture— 

"  It  is  as  I  thought ;  and  we  have  been 
talking  of  my  safety,  when  it  is  Ernestine 
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they  seek.  Oh  God !  she  is  now  in  thdr 
power !"  and  he  fled  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind. 

Lowenstein,  almost  stupified  with  horror, 
stood  for  a  moment  to  eoUect  his  bewil- 
dered thoughts;  and  then,  also,  hastened 
towards  the  spot. 

There,  indeed,  a  scene  presented  itself, 
which  made  him  almost  doubt  his  senses : 
Ernestine,  pale  and  trembling,  stood  be- 
tween two  armed  men ;  whilst  Elderhorst, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  laid  bound  on 
the  groimd. 

Lowenstein  approached,  and  was  pre- 
vented speaking,  by  the  voice  of  the  officer 
in  command,  who  exclaimed — 

"  Sir,  you  are  our  prisoner." 
'   Lowenstein   bowed    assent ;   and  then 
replied^  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice, — 

**  May  I  ask.  Sir,  by  whoise  authority 
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this  peaoeAil  dwelling  is  violated,  and  in 
what  manner  we  have  rendered  oorselves 
olMiosious  to  any  power  ?" 

The  officer  to  whom  this  speech  was 
tddiessed,  took  a  papear  firom  his  bosom, 
and,  looking  eamestlj  at  Lowenstein, 
said, — 

"  When  you  have  answered  me,  with 
all  the  sincerity  which  your  high  character 
bears,  I  wUi  also  reply  to  the  question 
jQH  have  put  to  me.  Are  you  the  per- 
sons to  whom  this  paper  refers  ?''  He 
then  read :  ^  Lbwenstein,  King  of  the  Fo- 
rests— ^Ernestine,  his  only  daughter — and 
a  youth,  formerly  called  Rudolph,  now 
Eld^horst,  a  reputed  son.' 

^  We  are  those  persons,"  neplied  Low- 
enstein. 

"  Then  am  F — ^returned  the  officer — 
"  commanded,  by  this  paper,  to  carry  you 
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to  the  presence  of  my  master,  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  to  whom  you  may  then  make 
appeal  against  any  infringement  of  your 
rights ;  or  for  any  redress  of  the  wrongs 
our  troops  may  have  comnutted  in  their 
endeavours  to  execute  these  orders."  The 
officer  then  turned  to  the  soldiers,  and 
said,-^ 

"  Be  gentle  with  the  maiden;  treat 
Lowenstein  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
station  and  worth ;  but  for  the  young 
man,  should  he  be  troublesome,  we  must 
teach  him,  that  he  is  in  the  power  of 
those,  against  whom  it  is  in  vain  to 
rebel." 

Ernestine,  forgetting  all  her  anger  to^ 
wards  Elderhorst,  looked  at  him,  and  said, 
almost  beseechingly^ — 

"  Think  of  me,  love  !" 

To  which  he  replied, — 
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"  Fear  not,  dearest  Ernestine. !  for  your 
sake,  I  will  be  gentle  as  a  lamb." 

The  whole  party  then  left  the  duelling, 
and,  guided  by  the  soldiers,  merged  into 
the  very  thickest  of  the  Forests. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


'*It  must  be  owned,  it  is  an  irksome  and  disagreeable  business 
for  a  man  to  turn  his  own  accuser,  to  search  after  his  own  faults, 
and  keep  his  eye  upon  that,  which  it  gives  him  shame  and  pain 
to  see."  Mason. 


It  was  the  hour  of  general  labour,  but  the 
soldiers  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  of 
the  route  by  which  they  should  avoid  the 
Foresters  to  be  met  with  in  various  direc- 
tions.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by 
those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
place,  as  the  woodsmen  usually  worked  in 
bodies,  either  in  clearing  spots  marked  out 
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for  the  purpose,  or  in  transporting  the 
timber  to  the  river,  where  fresh  groups 
awaited  to  receive  it ;  so  that,  by  a  little 
previous  observation,  it  could  be  well 
ascertained,  even  by  those  not  resi- 
dent amongst  them,  in  what  direction 
the  Foresters  worked,  and  would  be 
found. 

To  avoid  even  a  straggler  from  the  busy 
groups,  the  soldiers  conducted  the  party—- 
who  m.y  be  wdl  tenned  their  pr«K,ne„^ 
through  a  pathless  part  of  the  desert, 
tedious  and  impleasant  in  the  extreme — 
being  intercepted  by  long  graas  and  un- 
derwood^  disagreeable  and  fatiguing  to 
traverse. 

The  commanding  officer,  evidently  felt 
for  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  W9» 
obliged  to  subject  them,  by  r^ieatedly 
observing  ^^  that  their  annoyimces  WQuU 
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soon  cease:"  and  at  length  he  said  to 
Lbwenstein: 

"  Preparations  are  made,  a  little  in 
advance,  for  us  to  ride;  after  which,  I 
hopcj  our  journey  will  terminate  more 
prosperously  than  it  has  commenced.** 

To  which  Lowenstein  replied,  rather 
sarcastically  perhaps, 

"  I  hope  it  will !"  but  made  no  further 
comment. 

Shortly  after  this  brief  parley,  the 
soldiers,  instead  of  keeping  close  to  their 
prisoners,  divided  into  two  parties ;  one 
of  which  advanced,  whilst  the  other  fell 
into  the  rear,  leaving  them  to  walk  and 
converse  more  freely  than  they  had  hitherto 
done;  which  was  not  only  a  great  con- 
venience to  them  in  the  pathless  way  they 
were  pursuing,  but  it  enabled  them  to 
speak  of  the  events  of  the  morning— of 
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the  partioulars  of  which,  as  to  the  en* 
trance  of  the  soldiers  into  the  cottage, 
Low^istein  and  Elderhorst  were  still  in 
comparatiye  ignorance. 

Lowenstein  observing,  that  not  only 
the  soldiers,  but  also  the  officer,  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  them,  said,  to 
Ernestine : 

"Tell  me,  my  child,  as  nearly  as  you 
possibly  can,  how  you  were  first  surprised 
by  these  men;  and  in  what  way  they 
entered  and  took  possession  of  the  cot^ 
tage ;  for  it  seems  to  me  so  very  extra^ 
ordinary,  that  I  should  have  been  walking 
in  the  very  direction,  from  which  I  sup- 
pose they  came,  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
should  not  have  seen  the  least  trace  of 
them,  nor  have  had  even  the  most  distant 
idea  that  they  were  lying  in  ambush. 

Ernestine,  endeavouring  to  recall  every 
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particular^  from  the  earliest  port  of  the 
morning,  replied : 

^^  When  you  left  the  cottage,  dearest 
father,  with  the  Forester  who  brought 
us  the  intelligence  of  the  station  of  the 
troops,  on  the  preceding  eyening,  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  make  inquiry  how  his 
wife  was?  for  he  left  us,  without  saying 
if  Justine's  herbs  had  recovered  her  or  not. 
I  found  the  old  woman  nearly  well;  in- 
deed I  should  have  thought  she  was  quite  so, 
as  she  was  busily  employed  in  cleaning  the 
house.  She  quickly  entered  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  illness — told  me  her  suffer- 
ings— ^thought  Ae  should  have  died,  and 
so  on ;  when  I  naturally  asked  her,  what 
she  considered  had  occasioned  it ;  for  there 
must  have  been  a  cause  for  so  sudden  and 
severe  an  attack. 

"  *  Yes,'    replied   she    quickly,    *  cause 
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enough  to  be  sure.  I  was  nearly  fright- 
ened to  death,  that's  all !  Night  after 
night,  I  laid  awake,  and  heard  those 
sneaking  soldiers  come  round  our  cot- 
tage.  I  never  said  anything  to  my  hus- 
band, for  he  is  a  desperate  man  when  he 
is  in  a  passion ;  and  I  thought  he  would 
get  up,  and  shoot  some  of  them  dead  on 
the  spot — coming  about  to  listen  at  our 
windows,  indeed!  as  if  a  harmless  old 
wood-cutter  and  his  wife  might  not  speak 
to  each  other,  without  telling  them  what 
they  wished  to  say.  And  then,  I  thought, 
that  if  my  husband  should  fire,  and  kill 
a  half-dozen  of  them,  Lowenstein  would 
only  be  angry,  and  call  it  breaking  the 
general  peace,  which  he  has  ordered  the 
Foresters  not  to  do — though,  how  it  can 
be  considered  peace^  to  be  intruded  on 
every  night  as   we   are,   I  can't   under- 
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stand.  Well !  Miss  Ernestine,  I  oould 
think  of  nothing  else  all  day  long,  for 
more  than  the  week  past ;  and  last  night, 
just  as  I  found  my  husband  was  fast  asleep, 
I  was  taken  so  ill,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
awaken  him  with  the  pain ;  and  it  was  all 
from  pure  fright,  I  am  sure.' 

"  Poor  woman,"  observed  Ernestine, 
"  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  incon- 
sistency of  her  story ;  for,  although  her 
husband  was  such  a  passionate  man,  she 
thought  he  would  shoot  half  a  dozen  of 
them  dead  on  the  spot,  still  she  awoke 
bim,  she  afterwards  acknowledged,  just 
as  she  heard  the  soldiers  coming;  but 
she  did  not  tell  him  a  word  about  it,  for 
fear  he  should  not  like  to  go  to  Justine's 
for  the  herbs,  and  she  should  be  a  corpse 
before  the  morning." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Lowenstein,  "  the 
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old  woman,  with  all  h^*  professions  of  love 
for  her  husband,  loves  herself  the  best; 
and  she  was  so  very  much  frightened, 
that  she  thought  a  walk  to  Justine's 
cottage  would  do  him  good — and  he  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  if  the 
soldiers  were  really  about  or  not.  So  he, 
poor  man,  in  blissful  ignorance,  went, 
for  no  other  reason  in  the  world,  but 
that  his  wife  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  gossip  the  next  day,  to  tell  her 
neighbours,  how  ill  she  had  been — ^that 
her  good  man  was  so  kind,  that  he  got 
up  in  a  minute,  and  went  across  the 
Forests  for  Justine's  herbs,  to  cure  her — 
and  that  he  saw  the  soldiers,  and  wished 
there  had  not  been  so  many  of  them — 
and  that  Lowenstein  had  not  ordered 
the  Foresters  to  keep  the  peace — and 
so  on." 
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"But  continue  your  story,  my  child," 
said  he,  addressing  Ernestine. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  she,  "  seeing  that 
I  did  not  look  quite  so  grave  as  she  wished, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  that  I  smiled,  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  *  It  is  all  very  well.  Miss  Ernestine, 
for  you  to  laugh ;  but  mark  the  words  of 
an  old  woman:  these,  men  do  not  come 
here  for  nothing,  you  may  depend  upon 
it ;  and  you  may  have  cause  to  cry  instead 
of  to  laugh  —  for  I  verily  believe,  they 
come  to  take  you  or  Catherine  away  from 
us.  Poor  Catherine  is  as  beautiful  as  you, 
Miss .  Ernestine,  only  she  has  no  mind, 
like — ^poor  innocent  thing  !  But  that  they 
don't  know ;  and  so  they  are  come  about 
for  one  or  t'other — or  may  be,  for  both  of 
you,  for  aught  I  know.  And  I  think  it  is 
a  shame,  that  Catherine's  mother  should 
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let  ber  wander  about  the  woods  as  she 
does,  by  herself;  and  I  am  as  sure  she  will 
get  carried  o«  as  that  I  an.  a  Kving 
woman. 

^  ^  It  is  quite  different  now,  Miss  Ernes- 
tine, from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning; 
when  the  soldiers,  I  mean,  first  came  into 
the  Forests :  then,  to  be  sure,  I  really 
beliere,  they  only  did  come  in  the  night 
time,  and  were  clear  off  beforte  sun  rise; 
but  now,  as  they  see  Lowenstein  won't 
let  any  body  meddle  with  them,  they  are 
grown  as  bold  as  possible,  and  they  fancy 
that  they  may  go  where  they  please,  and 
do  as  they  please,  just  as  if  these  Forests 
were  their  own,  when  they  have  belonged 
to  Lowenstein  and  his  ancestors  many  a 
year  before  I  was  bom ;  and  it  is  now  my 
firm  belief,  that  these  men  are  prowling 
about  in  the  woods  all  day,  as  well  bs  all 
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night,  and,  as  to  Catherine,  she  will  as  sure 
be  carried  off  l>y  them,  as  that  I  am  a 
living  woman. 

"  *  Is  it  not  enough,  Miss  Ernestine,' 
she  continued,  with  apparent  emotion, 
'  to  break  one's  heart,  to  see  such  a  beau- 
tiful young  creature  as  popr  Catherine, 
carried  off  by  a  set  of  ruffians,  when  she 
only  goes  out,  just  to  gather  her  flowers, 
poor  thing ! 

"  *  Other  people  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  I  always  think, — and  I  am  no 
bad  judge  of  beauty  neither,  for  I  was 
once  called  the  fair  Forest  maid  myself, — 
I  always  think,  that  there  never  was  any 
thing  in  this  world  as  beautiful  as  Cathe- 
rine. The  timber-merchants,  and  Fo- 
resters, may  talk  as  much  as  they  please 
of  the  city  maids,  with  their  airs  and  theil- 
graces,  their  flounces  and  furbelows,  and 
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their  rings  and  their  head-gear;  but  give  me 
Catherine, — ^says  I, — Catherine,  with  her 
golden  hair,  and  her  garland  and  flowers 
and  all;  and  I  don't  believe  that  even 
the  angels  in  heaven  are  handsomer. 
Mj  husbfiod  fancies  it  is  ^cked  of  me  to 
talk  so,  but  I  don't  care,  I  like  to  say 
what  I  think — ^that's  my  way.  And  then, 
to  suppose  that  she  is  to  be  carried  away 
from  us,  and  that  she  will  never  gather 
her  Forest-flowers  again,  that  she  loves  so 
much:  why,  I  should  not  wonder,  if 
every  flower  hangs  its  head  and  dies, 
when  Catherine  is  gone,  poor  thing." 

"  But,  my  good  woman,  observed  I,"  con- 
tinued Ernestine,  ^^  Catherine  is  not  gone 
yet,  and  I  will  hurry  back  to  the  cottage, 
and  see  her  mother,  and  tell  her  plainly, 
tiiat  really  Catherine  must  not  go  out  any 
more,  whilst  the  soldiers  are  about,  and 
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if  Gertrude  knows  it  is  dangerous,  she 
will  not  mind  the  trouble  of  keeping 
her  in,  I  am  sure/' 

**  Oh,  that's  all  very  well  and  very  easy, 
for  you  and  I  to  tiedk  about>  Miss  Ernes- 
tine," replied  she,  ^*  but  not  so  easy  to  be 
done ;  for,'^depend  upon  it,  her  mother  will 
no  more  be  able  to  keep  her  within  dooi9 
a  single  day,  than  she  will  fly.  Why, 
bless  you!  the  poor  thing  would  die  of 
grief,  if  she  could  not  go  out  to  gather  her 
flowers,  and  that  would  break  her  mother^s 
heart.  No,  no ! — she'll  be  carried  off  by 
the  soldiers,  that's  certain — and  mind  I 
said  so.*' 

''  I  could  not  but  be  amused,"  observed 
Ernestine,  "^at  the  old  woman's  inconsis- 
tency, again  in  this  second  instance ;  but 
I  told  her  I  would  hasten  immediately  to 
Gertrude,  and  prevent  the  poor  Catherine's 
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going  out  to-morrow ;  but  that,  for  to-day, 
I  should  be  too  late,  as  she  always  began 
her  wanderings  directly  after  breakfast.*^ 

"Oh,  you  may  go,  if  you  please,"  replied 
the  old  woman ;  "  but,  I  tell  you,  it  is  all 
of  no  use,  for  she'll  be  carried  off  to-day,  I 
should  not  wonder ;  they  don't  come  here 
for  nothing,  depend  upon  it." 

"  With  these  words  we  parted,"  conti- 
nued Ernestine ;  ^^  and  then  I  thought,  I 
would  return  home,  round  by  the  garden 
Elderhorst  has  been  making  for  me,  to  see 
if  it  were  quite  destroyed,  as  I  feared  it 
might  be,  from  the  Forester's  account  of 
the  horses  having  rested  there  in  the  night; 
but,  just  before  I  reached  it,  Elderhorst 
joined  me,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  spot 
together." 

Ernestine  stopped,  for  the  recollection 
of  the  conversation  she  had  had  there  with 
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him,  was  still  vivid  in  her  memory.  EI- 
derhorst  felt  the  momentary  pause;  he 
looked  at  Ernestine,  but  he  was  too 
wretched  to  speak,  and  she  continued, — 

"Seeing  you  approach,  dear  father!  I 
left  Elderhorst,  and  proceeded  to  Cathe- 
rine's mother,  to  desire,  that  if  it  were 
possible,  the  poor  girl  might  be  confined 
to  the  gardens  of  the  nearer  cottages  for 
a  short  time — -just  whilst  the  soldiers 
continued  to  visit  the  Forests;  but,  to 
my  very  great  surprise,  when  I  entered, 
there  I  saw  the  beautiful  Catherine,  sitting 
and  looking  the  very  picture  of  wretched- 
ness. She  held  an  unfinished  garland  in 
her  hand,  on  which  her  eyes  were  fixed 
in  melancholy  dejection,  and  her  golden 
tresses,  which  always  looked  so  bright  and 
flowing,  hung  in  loose  neglect  over  each 
shoulder. 
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"  The  good  nurse,  Gertrude,  exclaimed, 
as  I  entered, — 

"  *  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come, 
Miss  Ernestine !  I  wish  you  could  recon- 
cile my  poor  girl  to  staying  in  doors  a 
few  days,  for  all  the  neighbours  are  so 
angry  with  me,  for  letting  her  wander 
about,  as  they  caU  it,  poor  innocent  thing  ! 
when  she  only  goes  to  gather  her  flowers, 
and  they  are  all  quite  up  against  me, 
and  tell  me,  that  an  honest  woman 
would  be  ashamed  to.  let  her  daughter 
do  as  my  Catherine  does — go  about  the 
woods  alone,  and  soldiers,  perhaps,  con-* 
ceded  in  every  part  of  them.  One  would 
really  think,  there  were  as  many  men 
as  trees,  by  the  uproar  that  is  made 
amongst  the  Foresters.  And  this  morning 
I  thought  my  cottage  would  be  pulled 
about  my  ears,  first  with  one,  and  then 
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with  another,  coming  to  tell  me,  that 
Catherine  must  not  go  out — ^that  she 
should  not  go  out,  and  that  if  I  did  not 
keep  her  in  doors,  they  would;  for  that 
soldiers  were  round  all  the  cottages  all 
night,  and  nobody  could  sleep  for  them ; 
but  I  said,  that  I  and  my  poor  Catherine 
slept  fast  enough,  and  so  might  they, 
if  they  liked.  But,  say  what  I  would, 
it  was  all  of  no  use,  for  Catherine  must 
be  kept  in,  they  reply ;  and ,  I  think  it 
is  very  hard,  that  my  poor  girl  cannot 
go  and  just  gather  her  flowers,  as  she 
has  done  all  her  lifetime  before,  and 
neyer  missed  a  day  till  now.  I  say  it 
is  Tory  hard,  that  I  am  obliged  to  keep 
her  in  doors,  poor  thing !  and  there  she 
sits,  pining  and  weeing,  with  her  unfi- 
nisfaed  garland  in  her  hand,  just  as  if 
she    watched    her   flowers,   to   die  away 
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with  them.  I  cannot  bear  it»  Miss  Er- 
nestine, and  if  something  is  not  done 
to  drire  awaj  these  soldiers, — and  if  the 
Foresters  mnst  all  sit  quietly  down  and 
say  nothing  to  them,**-and  my  poor  Cathe- 
rine there,  must  not  gather  her  flowers,—^ 
why  I  know  she'll  die,  and  that  will  break 
her  poor  mother's  heart  outright ;  and  I 
seem  to  think  that  she  had  better  be 
carried  off  by  the  soldiers  at  once,  than 
to  sit  there  dying  by  inches  like,  and 
looking  just  as  her  poor  dear  &ther  dicU 
when  he  was  near  his  latter  end/ 

^  And  here,  the  affectionate  Gertrude 
wept  so  sincerely,  and  the  beautiful 
Catherine  looked  so  completely  wretched, 
that  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  weep 
too;  but  reflecting,  that  I  could  do  no 
good,  but  by  suppressing  my  feelings,  I 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  8aid,-~ 
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"  *  Catherine,  love,  come  with  me,  into 
our  cottage,  for  I  hp-ve  a  little  secret  to  tell 
you,  if  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  it.' 
She  is  always  much  pleased  with  any 
thing  whispered  in  her  ear,  as  a  sort  of 
mystery,  &o  I  continued,  *  Come  along 
with  me,  love,  and  we  will  not  tell  any 
body  what  we  are  goiiig  to  talk  about, 
not  even  the  good  nurse  Gertrude.* 

^  Catherine  immediately  arose,  her  whole 
manner  and  appearance  changed  in  an 
instant,  and  kissing  her  mother,  she  pre* 
pared  to  go  with  me,  whilst  Gertrude 
exclaimed — 

'^  ^  You  are  quite  an  angel.  Miss  Ernes- 
tine; I  always  say  you  are  the  greatest 
comfort  my  poor  Catherine  has  got  in  this 
world — ^next  to  her  fond  mother.'  '* 

"  Catherine  and  I  now  entered  our  own 
cottage ;  and  I  was  just  going  to  tell  the 
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poor  girl,  as  a  great  secret,  that  a  great 
many  wicked  soldiers  were  in  the  Forests, 
and  that  she  must  not  go  out  any  more  to 
gather  her  flowers,  for  fear  they  should 
carry  her  away,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened  —  two  men  tutored,  and  stood 
before  us. 

"  We  were  both  of  us  much  startled 
at  their  unexpected  and  noTel  appear- 
ance; but  we  remained  quite  still — ^and 
the  men  looked  at  us,  and  then  at  each 
other;  and  one  of  them  said,  *How  is 
tliis  V  to  which  thQ  other  replied,  '  It  is 
all  right ;  the  dark  one,'  which  meant  me, 
I  suppose — ^for  he  who  had  at  first  spoken, 
immediately  advanced  towards  me,  and 
said,  *  He  hoped  I  should  not  be  fright- 
ened; for  that  nothing  would  hurt  me, 
though  I  must  go  with  them/ 

"  *  If  you  comply,'   said  he,   *  without 
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resistance  or  terror,  it  will  be  much  better 
for  you.  Our  orders  are  peremptory ;  you 
must,  therefore,  go  with  us.  All  resist- 
ance is  vain  and  fooli^--^mid  fear  is  un- 
necessary ;  for  we  shall  do  you  no  harm.' 

"  I  trembled  from  head  to  fioot,"  con- 
tinued  Ernestine ;  "  but  I  thought  it 
better  not  to  answer— for  I  felt  certain 
that  you  and  £lderhorst  woidd  soon  come 
to  our  assistance ;  and  that  you  would  be 
the  best  judges  of  what  to  say,  and  how  to 
act.  The  soldier  who  had  spoken  to  me, 
then  placed  himself  at  my  side,  as  if  to 
wait  for  further  orders  from  without  the 
cottage;  but  ihe  other  stood  in  exactly 
the  same  pkce  as  when  he  first  entered, 
and  appeared  as  if  quite  absorbed  in  the 
scene  before  him ;  when  Catherine  roused 
him  from  his  reverie,  as  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  as  he  had  surprised  us,  for 
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she  nosed  her  ann^ — ^I  shall  never  forget 
the  8ight**-and,  striking  a  blow  at  the 
man's  face,  she  gave  one  of  the  shrillest 
shrieks  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  dashed 
past  him,  and  out  of  the  cottage  in  a 
moment." 

*^  Then  it  was  Catherine's  voioe  we 
heard,''  said  Lowenstein,  looking  tccseards, 
and  addiPassing  Elderhorst. 

**  Yes !"  replied  he ;  ^  and  that  accounts 
for  my  feelings  at  the  moment.  I  was 
certain  Ernestine  was  in  danger;  and  yet 
I  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  her  cry — though 
I  believe  it  will  ring  in  my  ears  as  long  as 
I  live. 

**  I  hurried  to  the  cottage,  you  know," 
continued  Elderhorst,  ^  but  my  forebodings 
respecting  Ernestine's  danger,  were  con- 
firmed before  I  arrived  there;*  for  the 
terrified   Catherine   flew   past   me,   and, 
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without  ever  stopping,  cried  *  Hasten ! 
hasten  !'  I  soon  entered  the  cottage ; 
but  as  I  did  so,  I  was  followed  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dozen  men  at  least— though 
whence  they  came,  I  cannot  eren  imagine ; 
for.  I  entered  the  door  without  seeing  a 
creature,  and  yet  they  must  have  been 
waiting  for  me,  by  the  sudden  rush  they 
made;  they  appeared  as  if  they  sprang 
out  of  the  ground — threw  me  down,  and 
bound  me  in  an  instant !  They  imagined, 
naturally  enough,  that  I  should  resist  their 
taking  Ernestine;  for  the  officer  said  to 
me — 

"  *  This  apparent  severity,  young  man,  is 
necessary ;  as  an  affiray  is  sooner  and  better 
prevented  than  tvon.' " 

"  In  which  he  was  certainly  right," 
observed  Ernestine. 

It  being  now  Lowenstein's  turn  to  re- 
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late  what  had  happened  to  him,  before  his 
aniyai  at  the  cottage,  he  said, — 

''  The  reason  of  my  being  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  you,  was  occasioned  by  my 
also  meeting  Catherine.  She  flew  to- 
wards me,  and,  pointing  to  the  dwelling, 
she  said,  ^  Hasten !  hasten  !'  and  then, '  as 
if  tracing  a  circle  in  the  air,  she  whirled 
her  arm  quickly  round  and  round,  saying, 
as  she  did  so— 

"  *  Catherine,  teU  every  Forester ;  Cath* 
erine,  as  fleet  as  the  wind.'  " 

^  In  doubtful  uncertainty  as  to  what 
had  really  happened,"  continued  Ldwen^ 
stein,  '^  but  supposing  it  related  to  the 
soldiers.  I  thought  that  Catherine,  thus 
raising  the  Foresters  in  our  favour,  would 
lead  to  the  mischief  I  had  so  long  and 
ardently  desired  to  prevent ;  I  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  stop,  and,  as  plainly  as  I 
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could,  convey  my  wishes  to  her  mind, 
which  I  did,  by  saying— 

"  *  Catherine  very  good  girl ;  but  Cath- 
erine must  go  to  her  mother^  and  tell  her, 
that  Lowenstein  go  with  the  soldi^s  a 
little  while,  and  then  come  back  again, 
and  all  quite  happy ;  for  soldiers  never 
come  into  the  Forests  any  more.' 

"  Never,"  coatinued  Lowenstein,  "  shall 
I  forget  the  effect  these  few  words  had 
on  the  poor  girl ;  or  that  feeling  of  hope- 
less despair  which  seemed  in  a  miHuent 
to  transform  her  into  a'  statue.  Her 
arms  fell  listlessly  by  her  side,  her  head 
on  her  bosom — and  «he  stood  before  me, 
as  if  turned  into  stone.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  spoke  to  her^  and  called  her  by 
every  affectionate  endearing  name  of  which 
I  could  think — entreating  her  to  go  to 
her  moth^:  she  never  moved,  nor  ap- 
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peared  to  have  the  power  of  noticing  a 
word  I  uttered — ^and  I,  anxious  to  know 
what  was  really  going  on  at  the  cottage, 
— (for  I  had  merely  guessed  that  the 
soldiers  had  possession  of  it) — I  had  no 
alteraatiye,  but  to  leave  her  as  she  was/' 

The  whole  of  the  events  of  the  morning' 
thus  recapitulated^  they  wer^  all  three 
silent  for  some  time ;  and  Ernestine,  now 
no  longer  employed  in  reoitijiig  or  listen- 
ing to  the  past,  began  to  reflect  on  the 
future  —  on  what  was  to  terminate  an 
aSair  begun  by  such,  apparently,  unfa* 
vourable  circumstances.  This  melancholy 
kind  of  musing  suddenly  depressed  her 
spirits;  the  efforts  of  the  long  morning, 
long — as  to  the  various  events  which  had 
crowded  on  each  other,  were  too  much  for 
her;  and  she  found  that  her  oppressed 
heart  could  only  relieve  itself  by  tears. 
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Advancing,  therefore,  a  little  before  her 
father,  she  appeared  as  if  she  were  sedu- 
lously  employed  in  picking  out  the  most 
convenient  path  for  ease  and  comfort  in 
walking — ^but,  in  reality,  it  was  only  to 
conceal  the  large  drops,  which  now,  in 
spite  of  her  utmost  exertion,  chased  each 
other  down  her  cheeks. 

Elderhorst  observed,  but  did  not  under- 
stand the  cause  of  her  manner,  nor  the 
true  state  of  her  feelings,  or  he  would 
not  have  intruded  on  the  sacredness  of 
her  grief;  but  thinking  only  of  seizing 
the  opportunity  thus  ofltered  him,  of  beg- 
ging her  forgiveness  for  his  conduct  in 
the  morning,  he  immediately  joined  her, 
and  said — 

"  Let  me,  dearest  Ernestine,  assist  you, 
or  go  first,  and  tread  down  the  long  grass, 
through   which  it   must   be  so   fatiguing 
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for  jou  to  walk;  and  really,  the  stones 
lie  so  coJpplet^l7  hidden  by  it,  that  I  fear 
they  will  wound  your  feet,  if  they  have 
not  done  so  already." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  she  replied,  "  I  do 
not-T-shaU  not— even  think  of  fatigue; 
and  as  to  the  stones,  if  they  should  hurt 
my  feet,  I  shall  scarcely  feel  it." 

"  No,  dearest  Ernestine,"  said  he,  **  when 
the  heart  has  been  lacerated  as  your's  has 
this  morning,  we  are  usually  unmindful  of 
outward  circumstances  and  annoyances ; 
but,  if  a  sincere,  a  heart-felt  repentance 
can  obtain  forgiveness,  I  shall  now  have 
your's,  beloved  girl." 

Ernestine  remaining  silent,  he  conti- 
nued,— "  What !  will  you  not  even  speak  to 
me,  Ernestine? — ^have  I  so  far  offended,  that 
the  most  generous,  kind,  and  indulgent  of 
human  beings,  can  cease  to  be  merciful  ?" 
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Ernestine,  answered,  with  a  faltering 
tremulous  voice— 

^*  Elderhorst^  my  heart  is  too  full  of  the 
present  and  future,  to  think  aught  of  the 
past.  My  father  only  now  occupies  my 
thoughts,  therefore  of  him  alone  can  I 
speak. 

*^  It  appears  to  me  so  very  strange,**  she 
continued,  ^^  that  the  King  of  Bohemia,  if 
he  mean  friendly  towards  us,  (as  my  &ther 
£mcies  he  does,)  should  have  adopted  so 
degrading  a  plan  to  begin  with.  To  drag 
him,  to  say  nothing  of  ourselves,  thus 
unceremoniously  from  his  home,  does  not 
seem  as  if  they  intended  to  treat  him 
with  much  respect.  Is  it  possible,  think 
yt)u,  that  these  men  have  deceived  us  by 
a  pretended  order  from  the  King  of  Bohe*- 
mia? — or,  that  they  have  deceived  him  by 
a   misrepresentation    of  Lowenstein  and 
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his  government  oyer  the  Forests.  The 
present,  certainly,  argues  any  thing  but  &- 
Tourablj  of  the  iuture,  which  appears  to  me 
so  entirely  enveloped  in  uncertain  mystery, 
tiiat  I  dread  even  to  think  of  it;  but, 
surely,  diould  further  wrong  or  insult  be 
offered  my  father,  his  own  Walther  will 
arise  from  the  grave,  to  vindicate  his 
cause." 

*'  And,  do  you  think,  Ernestine,''  mildly 
answered  he,  ^*  that  Elderhorst  will  stand 
quietly  by,  and  witness  an  injury  done  to 
liowenstein  V 

**  No,  no !"  she  quickly  replied,  ^*  I  am 
sure  you  would  not^  but,  still  •— —  ** 

**  But  still,**  repeated  Elderhorst,  "  still— 
\  am  not  Walther — ^I  never  was ;  but  I 
will  not  complain — ^nothing  shall  ever 
again  tempt  me  to  Ineak  the  vow  I  have 
made — ^to  rely  implicitly  on  Lowenstein's 
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future  guidance  and  judgment ;  blindly, 
without  even  a  question,  shall  I  rely^ 
being  assured,  that  that  conduct  only  can 
lead  to  any  good  or  happiness  for  me. 

"  It  has  been  a  hard  struggle,  •  Ernes- 
tine," he  continued,  in  a. melancholy  but 
firm  tone  of  voice;  "but  it  is  over  now! 
and  Elderhorst  will  never  again  ofknd 
you.  For  weeks  past  I  have  not  been 
myself;  an  irritation,  and  the  dread  of 
losing  you,  have  hung  over  me,  against 
which  I  have  appeared  to  have  no  more 
strength  for  exertion,  than  a  child  has, 
when  within  the  grasp  of  a  mighty  giant ; 
but  it  is  all  over  now ! 

**  It  was  not  this  morning  only,  that  I  have 
given  you  cause  for  grief,  it  has  been  every 
day,  nay,  almost  every  hour,  of  late,  that 
my  intemperate  language  has  called  forth 
a  blush  or  a  sigh  from  your  gentle  bosom ; 
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and  I  must  have  appeared  almost  like  a 
serpent .  before  you,  every  movement  of 
which  indicated  approaching  destruction. 

"  Lowenstein,  too,  the  good,  the  noble 
Lowenstein !  he  has  been  the  almost  con- 
stant victim  of  my  passion ;  but  when  he 
entered  the  cottage,  this  morning,  the 
delusion  seemed  to  vanish  from  before 
my  sight,  and  I  saw  things  as  I  ought 
to  do. 

"  His  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  those 
intruders  on  his  rights  and  property,  was 
so  thoughtful  for  you,  Ernestine — so  firm, 
yet  uncompromising,  to  those  in  whose 
power  we  were,— so  affectionate  for  his 
people, — ^so,  in  short,  considerate  for  all, 
that  every  action  and  word  of  my  past 
conduct,  rose  up,  as  it  were,  in  judgment 
before  me,  and  I  shrunk  with  shame  into 
my  own  insignificance. 
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"  Now,  too,  even  before  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  that  I  felt  as  I 
ought  to  do,  he  saw  and  pitied  all  my 
jealous  fears  on  your  account,  and  kindly 
sought  to  relieve  my  mind,  by  drawing 
forth  from  you,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  morning,  from  the  mo- 
ment we  parted  M  breakfiEifit,  till  we  so 
inauspiciously  met  again  in  the  cottage. 

^^  He  knew  that  the  conduct  of  his  Er- 
nestine, would  bear  the  strictest  investi- 
gation; and,  proud  as  he  might  feel  in 
the  knowledge  of  her  superior  goodness 
and  virtue,  yet  he  shamed  not  to  make 
it  clear  and  apparent  to  one,  whose  eyes 
were  still  clouded  by  jealous  in&tuation. — 
But,**  continued  he,  in  a  most  dejected 
tone  of  voice, — "  it  is  all  over  now ! 

*^  I  repeat,  that  I  shall  henceforward  as 
implicitly  obey  every  look   and  wish   of 
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Lowenstein's,  inexplicable  however  they 
may  appear  to  me,  as  if  they  were  legibly 
written  in  letters  of  adamant. 

^  Should  it  be  my  fate  only  that  the  King 
of  Bohemia  wishes  to  know,  smrely  my 
evidence  alone  would  have  been  suflicient ; 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  I  could  have  tra- 
versed the  world— could  have  borne  every 
ima^nable  evil  (dcme — all  — all!  rather 
than  this-— to  see  you  and  Lowenstein  thus 
harassed,  wounded,  and  hurt,  on  my  ac* 
count.  It  is,  however,  a  grievance  which 
no  foresight  or  endeavour  of  mine  could 
have  prevented,  though  the  many  others 
I  have  recapitulated,  painful  to  both  of 
you,  I  might  ;** — and  again  he  repeated— 
^*  but,  it  is  all  over  now !   and,  Ernestine, 

0 

beloved  Ernestine !  I  am  myself  again, 
and  I  will  think  and  hope^  with  Lowen- 
stein, that  all  mystery  will  now  soon  be 
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cleared   up,   and    our  annoyances   termi- 
nate." 

Ernestine  had  listened  to,  and  felt  every 
word  he  had  uttered;  but  her  heart  was 
so  entirely  with  her  &ther,  that,  look- 
ing back,  and  seeing  him  advance  in  his 
solitary  path,  she  waited  without  making 
any  reply,  till  he  came  up  to  them ;  and 
so  alive  and  warm  were  her  feelings,  with 
respect  to  him,  that  she  exclaimed  as  he 
approached— 

"  God  bless  you !  my  dearest  father !  I 
hope  you  do  not  feel  fatigued  and  wearied ; 
but  I  fear " 

Lbwenstein  interrupted  her  by  replying 
cheerfully — 

"Fear  nothing  on  my  account,  my 
child  r 

« Oh !  I  would  not,"  said  she,  "  if  I 
thought  you  would  tell  me  when  you  were 
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ill ;  but  I  fear  this  journey  will  be  too 
much  for  you,  and  you  will  not  tell  your 
own  Ernestine ;  and,  oh !  if  you  do  not*'— 
she  continued,  with  much  earnestness; 
whilst  the  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks — 
"  if  you  do  not !  I  am  sure,  my  heart  will 
break." 

Lowenstein  perceiving  that  the  anxiety 
and  fatigue  of  the  morning  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  affectionately  taking  her 
hand,  soothingly  replied,-^ 

"  Why,  Ernestine !  I  fancied  thee  a  cou- 
rageous woman,  and  thou  art  but  a  silly 
< 

frightened  child  after  all,  or  thou  would'st 
not  thus  unnecessarily  torment  thyself. 
Dost  thou  not  know,  that  when  things 
come  to  the  worst,  they  generally  mend  ? — 
that  when  the  sky  is  dark  and  lowering, 
then  is  the  time  to  look  out  for  a  little 
speck  of  blue,  as  a  first  harbinger  of  a 
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happ7  change?  The  present  aspect  of 
our  worldly  afiairs  is,  certainly,  gloomy 
enough,  and  yet  I  feel  sure  that  something 
will  soon  happen,  to  brighten  and  to  cheer 
us;  and  that  little  word,  hope,  is  the 
speck  of  blua  sky  to  which  we  must 
look. 

"  This  day  twenty  years'  since,  I  became 
the  happy  father  of  my  first-bom  son. 
Your  dear  mother  was  then  my  Hving 
guardian  angel ;  and ,  my  right  to  goyem 
these  Forests  had  never  been  questioned 
nor  intruded  on :  in  short,  my  earthly  bliss 
appeared  complete. 

"  My  beloved  wife — ^my  Ernestine !  hai^ 
long  been  in  heaven.  My  Walther — ^my 
first-bom — ^my  only  son!  has  been  many 
years,  to  me  at  least,  dead ;  and  I  am  now 
forced,  with  thee,  my  child !  from  the 
house  I  considered  my  own,  and,  at  the 
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teill  and  pleasure  of  another,  I  am  led 
from  l^ose  Forests,  over  which,  I,  and  my 
ancestors,  have  for  so  many  years  been  the 
sole,  the  undisputed  masters.'^ 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued, in  an  encouraging  tone  of  voice, — 

"  All  this  is  very  sad,  truly ;  but,  still, 
blessed  hope,  the  solace  of  the  afflicted, 
must,  or  ought  to  lead  us  on  to  look  for 
a  little  q)eck  of  blue  sky.'' 

**  I  am  sure,  my  dearest  father  T  replied 
Ernestine,  **  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to 
do  all  that  you  wish  me ;  but  really,  at 
present,  I  cannot  see  even  a  prospect  of 
any  thing  like  a  change  in  our  horizon." 

"Well,  then,  my  child,'*  said  Low- 
enstein,  "I  will  point  out  to  thee  what 
each  of  m  may,  if  we  please,  see,  or 
rather,  hope  for. 

"  You^  my  Ernestine,  may  anticipate, 
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that  this  journey,  on  which  you  now  look 
with  so  much  horror  and  dread,  may 
terminate  prosperously, — so  far,  at  le^t^ 
that  it  may  restore,  instead  of  being  an  in- 
jury to  my  health ;  an  entire  change  of  SQene 
and  circumstances  may  effect  wonders*  My 
constitution  was  naturally  good,  but  afflie- 
tion  pressed  heavily  upon  me,  and  the  mo-^ 
notony  of  the  Forests,  tended  to  cherish 
the  malady  which  has  fed  on  my  heart, 
and  deprived  me  of  the  energy  of  my 
former  self.  This  gay  and  busy  city,  of 
which  Elderhorst  has  ever  been  so  fond, 
may,  perhaps,  accomplish  that,  in  which, 
with  my  utmost  effort,  I  have  failed,  and 
I  may,  all  but — ^become  young  again. 

"  /  may  hope,  that  the  time  is  now 
arrived,  for  me  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
my  people,  and  to  prevent,  in  future,  all 
the  nightly  annoyances— of  cottages  being 
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gurroimded— ^otnen  firightened  to  death 
— gardens  trampled  to  pieces,  and  a 
thousand  other  disagreeables. 

"  And  as  to  Elderhorst,  he  may,  if  he  wish 
it,  indulge  in  the  pleasing  fancy  of  return- 
ing  to  the  hated  Forests — and  then,  what  he 
may  afterwards  anticipate,  we  will  leave 
to  his  judgment  to  find  out," — ^and  he 
looked  significantly  at  Ernestine ; — "  at  all 
events,  I  have  shown,  that  we  have,  each 
of  us,  a  something  good  to  which  we  may 
look  forward,  which  being  the  case,  let  us 
bid  adieu  to  despair,  and  do  our  best.'^ 

Ernestine  now  endeavoured  to  smile ;  it 
would  be  wrong,  she  thought,  not  to  be 
cheerful  with  such  an  example  as  her 
dear  &ther,  and  she  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  there  is  no  one  to  compare  to  Low- 
enstein ! — ^no    human    being    like    him ! 
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No,  not  even  Elderhorst ! — ^but  he  will 
improve — ^I  am  sm^  he  will,  when  he 
is  happier,  and,  in  that  hope,  at  least, 
I  shall  rest  content." 
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CHAPTER  Vin 


'*  Love  inspires  the  mind,  in  the  highest  degree,  with  all  that 
is  elevated,  delightful,  and  affecting  in  nature ;  and  warms  the 
coldest  bosoms  with  the  greatest  sensibility  and  highest 
rapture."  Zimmerman. 


It  was  now  about  the  hour  of  noon,  and, 
although  the  walk  had  been  long,  they 
had  not  made  as  much  progress  as  might 
have  been  expected,  being  often  obliged 
to  take  a  circuitous  route,  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  trees  in  their  way ;  but,  con- 
tinuing slowly  to  advance,  they  suddenly 
heard  the  sound  of  yoices,  eyidently  ap- 
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proaching  them,  in  the  contrary  direction 
from  that  in  which  they  were  going; 
and,  judging  by  the  rapidity  wit^  which 
these  sounds  came  towards  them,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  speakers  were  accustomed 
to  traverse  the  Forests. 

The  soldiers  immediately  drew  near 
their  prisoners,  listened  with  much  atten- 
tion,  and  exchanged  looks  of  surprise  and 
doubt,  as  to  what  they  heard.  Lowen- 
stein  perceived  all  these  movements,  and 
wishing  not  to  raise  their  suspicions  un- 
necessarily, said  to  his  daujghter,  loud 
enough  for  them  to  hear, — 

"  I  think,  Ernestine,  the  voices  which 
are  approaching  us,  are  those  of  old  El- 
menhorst  and  his  sons.  They  have  been 
to  explore  and  examine  the  Forests  beyond 
the  plains,  as  the  old  man  has  had  an  idea 
that  the  trees,   in  that  direction,  are  of 
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much  more  value,  than  any  others  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Forests. 

"  It  it  very  strange,**  continued  Lowen- 
stein,  "  that  old  Elmenhorst,  for  more  than 
this  twelvemonth  past,  should  have  had  so 
much  enthusiasm  about  a  spot,  near  to 
that  which  was  abandoned  by  my  grand- 
father, for  no  other  reason  in  the  world,  but 
because  anancestorofElmenhorst's  dreamed 
a  dream.  I  will  tell  you  the  particulars  of 
the  story  as  soon  as  we  have  passed  them. 
They  will,  certainly,  be  rather  surprised  at 
seeing  us,  especially  in  such  company ;  but, 
at  all  events,  they  will  know  we  are  well 
guarded— if  not  taken  care  of. 

**  I  am  very  glad  we  shall  meet  them,  as 
it  will  enable  me  to  confirm  the  message  I 
gave  to  Catherine,  and  I  hope,  also,  to 
hear  a  good  account  of  the  part  they  have 
explored,  and  if  it  has  fully  answered  the  * 
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the  old  man's  expectation.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  it/'  he  said,  addressing  Elder- 
horst,  ^^  he  has  been  as  able  to  bear  the 
privation  and  fatigue  he  has  undergone 
as  either  of  his  sons. 

^^  Old  Elmenhorst  is,  certainly,  in  charac- 
ter, a  noble  old  man.  I  one  day  reminded 
him  of  his  age,  and  asked  him.  When  the 
enthusiasm,  which  has  ever  been  so  pre- 
dominant in  all  his  actions,  would  cease. 

« i  Why,  bless  you !  sir,'  replied  he,  *  what 
has  age  to  do  with  the  heart  ? — ^nothing  at 
all,  depend  upon  it.  As  long  as  my  heart 
beats,  I  shaU  feel,— and  as  long  as  I  feel 
at  all,  it  will  be  warmly,  I  know ; — and 
what  I  feel,  I  must  set  about  and  do,  with 
all  my  might:  and  that  is,  I  suppose, 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  enthusiasm, 
but  what  I  consider  the  best  sense  and 
'reason  in  the  world;    for  I  think  your 
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half-and-half  measures,  are  nothing  but 
like  'milk  and  water — ^I  can't  endure 
neither  one  nor  t'other  of  them/ 

**  But  here  they  really  are," — said  Lbw- 
enstein : — 

An  old  man,  and  seven  fine, 
healthy,  handsome-looking  young  men, 
now  approached  the  prisoners ;  but  they 
were  so  completely  surprised  at  meeting 
Lowenstein,  Ernestine,  and  Elderhorst,  in 
such  company,  tl|at  they  were  unable  to 
speak;  and  Lowenstein  first  broke  silence, 
by  saying, — 

"  You  see,  my  friends,  we  are  well  taken 
care  of,  although  we  are  going  a  journey, 
without  our  permission  being  asked,  or 
our  wishes  consulted;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  violation  of  those  laws  of  courtesy, 
which  we  consider  our  due,  I  intend  you, 
Elemenhorst,  to  carry  back  to  the  Foresters 
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my  orders  for  peace  and  tranquillity  daring 
my  temporary  absence.  I  wish  you  and 
your  sons  to  visit  every  cottage  in  the 
Forests,  and  to  conmiunicate  to  every  in- 
mate, that  I  go  a  voluntary  prisoner  to  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  inasmuch,  as  I  doubt 
not,  that  it  will  enable  me  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  the  annoyances  to  which  I  and 
my  people  have  been  so  long  subjected. 

*^  The  same  regularity,  tranquillity,  and 
order,  are,  therefore,  tg  be  observed,  till 
you  hear  further  from  me,  which  you  shall 
do,  as  immediately  after  our  journey  as 
circumstances  will  permit ;  and  you  may 
all  rely,  on  not  being  kept  an  hour  in 
doubt,  as  to  the  period  of  our  return,  after 
I  am  myself  acquainted  with  it.*' 

The  whole  party  listened  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  attention, .  to  every 
word  Lowenstein  uttered,    when  Elmen- 
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borst  addressing  him  yi    a   low  tone   of 
voice,  said, — 

"There  are  eight  of  us,  sir!  and  my 
boys,  though  I  say  it^  are  as  sturdy  as  oaks; 
and  as  brave  as  lions,  and  in  such  a  cause, 
with  our  trusty  axes,  we  could  soon  fell 
every  man  of  them,"  nodding  significantly 
at  the  soldiers. 

"True,  friend/'  replied Lowenstein,  "I 
doubt  not  your  zeal  and  courage ;  but  if 
1  had  wished  to  have  defended  my  rights 
by  resistance,  much  as  we  were  taken  by 
surprise,  I  might  have  raised  the  Foresters, 
and  have  secured  every  man  who  dared  to 
enter  the  woods  without  my  permission. 
Violence  and  bloodshed,  however,  I  will 
not  sanction,  till  every  other  means  has 
fidled;  and  I  think  and  hope,  that, 
although  the  present  treatment  cer- 
tainly requires  a  little  patience  to  support, 
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the  end  will  be  propitious— and  to  that 
I  look. 

"  And  now,  my  fnend,"  continued  Low- 
enstein,  ^^  as  our  time  is  precious,  let  me 
hear,  as  briefly  as  possible,  if  the  part  you 
have  visited,  and  the  trees  you  have  met 
with,  have  fully  answered  your  es:pecta- 
tion,  and  if  your  sons  also  are  equally 
satisfied?" 

"  Oh,  quite,  quite !"  they  all  answered 
at  once,  and  the  old  man  continued, — 

"  Why,  sir,  it  is  all  just  exactly  what  I 

fancied  it  was,  the  very  same  as  if  I  had  seen 

it.     The  trees  will  make  the  finest  timber 

I  ever  beheld  in  my  life,  and  I  am  no 

youngster  neither ;  and  as  to  any  sickness, 

or  any  other  out  of  the  way  thing  coming 

there,  it  is  all  nonsense — ^and  that  dream 

of  my  grandfather's  is  just  nothing  at  all. 

I  always  tell  my  wife,  Wilhelmine,  that 
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dreamd  are  neyer  to  be  depended  upon, 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  have  had  one  or  two 
^n  my  time,  that  have  come  true ;  but, 
still,  you  can  never  be  certain  that  they 
will,  and,  in  the  instance  of  the  plains, 
and  the  spot  beyond  them,  I  am  quite  sure 
they  won't,  if  my  grandfather  dreamed  it  a 
dozen  nights  running. 

"  I  hope,  sir,'*  he  continued,  "  you  will 
soon  come  back  to  us  again,  and  see  what 
you  think  about  it,  and  let  some  cottages 
be  put  up  there  and  be  made  habitable; 
for  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  of 
us,  even  though  every  Forester  should 
have  as  many  sons  as  I  have." 

*•  Well !"  replied  Lowenstein,  "  you 
must  now,  Elmenhorst,  hasten  home  to 
your  wife,  and  tell  her  I  think  she  should 
not  let  you  go  out  so  far  now — ^you  are 
getting  into  years,  and  so  is  she — and  she 
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ought  not  to  be  left  alone  in  this  manner, 
so  long  together/' 

In  spite  of  the  old  man's  sorrow  for 
Lowenstein's  departure,  this  speech  raised 
a  smile ;  and  he  answered—*- 

"  Why,  bless  you,  sir,  my  wife  Wil- 
helmine  would  no  more  let  these  boys 
here  go  out,  without^  me,  than  she  would 
fly.  She  says.  No  harm  can  ever  happen 
to  us,  when  we  are  all  together.  We  are 
then,  like  the  old  man's  bundle  of  sticks,  ' 
a  match  for  every  body  and  every  thing, 
all  the  world  over;  but  only  take  away 
one  of  us,  and  there's  an  end  of  the 
fagot. 

"  But,  besides,"  continued  he,  "  my  wife 
Wilhelmine,  to  tell  you  the^  whole  secret, 
is  as  proud  to  see  us  all  turn  out — ^me 
and  my  seven  sons — as  any  maiden  in 
the  Forests  is  with  her  dozen  lovers.   No ! 
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no !  sir,  my  wife  Wilhelmine  would  never 
consent  to  our  being  separated,  depend 
upon  it;  and  what  she  would  call,  the 
fagot  bdng  broken  up." 

Lowenstein,  perceiving  that  the  soldiers 
began  to  be  impatient  at  their  delay, 
said — 

"  Well,  my  friend,  now  go  home,  and 
obey  my  wishes ;  and  be  happy  and  thank- 
ful that  you  have  seven  such  sons,  to  be 
your  support  and  comfort  in  peace  and 
proiq)erity,  instead  of  vindicators  of  wrong 
and  oppression,  in  your  iadversity." 

He  then  signified  to  the  oflScer,  that 
he  was  ready  to  obey  his  further  orders; 
and  they  moved  forwtirds,  accordingly — 
leaving  the  Foresters  as  if  fixed  to  the 
spot;  in  which  situation  they  remained, 
till  they  were  not  only  out  of  sight,  but  of 
bearing — ^wben  they  renewed  their  home* 
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ward  course,  anxious  to  learn  the  further 
particulars  of  this  mysterious  affitir. 

Lowenstein,  meanwhile,  in  his  last 
speech  to  the  old  man,  had  touched  on 
a  string,  to  which  his  own  heart  Tibrated 
with  strong  emotion.  Just  before  this 
meeting,  he  had  talked  of  Walther,  with 
cheerful  resignation ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
fiither  rejoicing  in,  and  supported  hj,  his 
boys,  quite  overcame  him-and  he  walked 
on  for  some  time  in  silence.  Ernestine 
perceived  the  effect  thus  produced;  and 
instinctively  divining  the  cause,  said, 
cheerfully, — 

"  The  dream,  my  dearest  feither :  pray 
remember  your  promise,  and  give  us 
a  faithful  account  of  this  wonderful 
dream !" 

"  Oh,''  replied  Lowenstein,  **  I  think, 
with  Elderhorst,    that  dreams  are  very 
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foolish  things.'"    But  he  then  roused  him*  * 
self,  as  with  an  effort,  and  continued : — 

^  It  was  during  the  time  that  my 
grandfather  governed  these  Forests,  that, 
being  anxious  for  the  rapid  increase  and 
aggrandizement  of  his  people,  he  deter- 
mined  to  settle  some  of  them  in  a  distant 
and  uninhabited  part.  He  thought,  that  by 
so  doing,  what  he  called  the  two  families 
would  increase — ^meet  in  the  centre — and 
thus,  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time, 
cover  the  whole  of  even  the  pathless 
desert. 

**  Having  formed  his  plans,  and  made 
his  arrangements,  a  certain  number  of 
respectable,  steady  wood-cutters  were  se- 
lected, and  sent  to  the  appointed  spot, 
to  begin  the  necessary  clearance.  They 
worked  most  advantageously  and  well  for 
some  time ;  and  not  only  felled  the  trees, 
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but  SO  completely  ridded  the  ground  of 
all  stumps  and  roots»  that  they  appropri^ 
ately  named  it  ^  the  plains ;'  and  sent  to 
apprise   my   grandfather  with  the  pros- 

■ 

perous  result  of  their  undertaking. 

"  Well,  just  about  the  same  period^ 
and  after  the  different  families,  supposed 
to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  distant 
settlement,  had  been  selected  to  join 
their  companions,  an  old  man,  an  an- 
cestor of  this  Elmenhorst's,  dreamed  a 
dream,  three  nights  in  succession,  that, 
'  if  the  Foresters  were  ever  separated  into 
two  parties,  both  of  them  would  be  cer- 
tainly and  entirely  ruined;  that,  instead 
of  increasing  in  numbers — spreading  and 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  Forests,  as 
had  been  imagined — ^they  would  all  gra- 
dually die  off,  till  not  one  of  either 
party  remained,' 
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*^  This  dream  was  told,  repeated,  and 
so  completely  metamorphosed  and  ex- 
aggeifated,  by  the  diflferent  persons  who 
related  it,  that  e^en  the  old  man  himself 
did  not  know  the  various  stories,  which 
sprang  from  it;  and,  absurd  as  it  may 
appear,  it  quite  put  an  end  to  the 
intended  settlement — and  the  wood-cut- 
ters received  directions  to  quit  the  plains, 
and  to  return  to  their  former  abode,  which 
they  did ;  but  the  spot,  and  the  name  at- 
tached to  it,  remains  till  this  day,  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  dream  !" 

Lowenstein  paused  for  a  few  moments ; 
when  he  continued — 

"  From  the  direction  in  which  we  have 
been  sometime  journeying,  I  think  we 
shall  cross  a  part  of  these  very  plains — 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  there  we  shall  find 
our  horses,  which,  I  confess,  will  be  an 
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accommodation,  and  something  like  a 
relief  to  thee,  my  child,"  he  said,  ten- 
derly addressing  Ernestine—"  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  gaUantry  of  our 
conductors,  made  them  suppose,  that  a 
Forest  maiden  must  be  as  strong  as  a 
young  Forest  colt." 

After  a  short  silence,  Lowenstein  still 
thinking  of  his  Ernestine,  and  fearing 
that  she  might  have  a  return  of  low 
spirits,  from  alarm  and  fieitigue,  consi- 
dered how  he  might  best  beguile  the 
remainder  of  the  way;  and  at  length  he 
said, — 

"  The  story  of  old  Elmenhorst*s  wife 
Wilhelmine,  and  their  long  courtship, 
is  worth  recording,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  ages ;  for  they  are  certainly  living 
examples  of  virtue  meeting  with  its  re- 
ward, even  in  this  world." 
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"  I  never  heard  the  story,'*  said  Ernies- 
tine,  rather  languidly ;  "  will  you  tell  it 
us,  dearest  father  V 

"  Yes,  love,  most  willingly,"  replied  he ; 
"  I  think  there  will  be  just  time  enough 
for  its  recital,  before  we  reach  the 
plains;  and,  assuming  a  playAil  kind  of 
manner,  he  thus  began : — 

"  Old  Elmenhorst's  wife  was  very  pretty 
in  her  youth,  and  she  had  as  many  lovers 
as  most  maidens;  but  she  was  a  good 
girl — and  seemed  much  more  anxious  to 
watch  over  and  tend  a  sickly  mother,  than 
to  settle  herself. 

"  Wilhelmine  was  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  her  age,  when  her  mother  died — 
who  very  foolishly,  and,  I  think,  selfishly, 
exacted  a  promise  from  the  tender-hearted 
dutiful  child,  not  to  marry,  whilst  her 
father  lived. 
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'^  The  promise  was  made,  and  kept 
secret,  till  after  the  mother's  death-r— 
when  Wilhelmine,  being  much  pressed  to 
marry,  by  the  young,  ardent,  and  enthu- 
siastic Elmenhorst,  she  confided  to  him 
the  secret  vow  she  had  made — with  her 
determined  resolution  to  keep  it. 

"  *  Why,'  said  he,  in  anger,  *  your  fether 
may  live  as  long  as  either  of  us  —  and 
longer  too  than  I  shall,  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
you  have  so  resolved ;  so  you  may  just  as 
well  say,  you  do  not  intend  to  have  me  at  all.' 

"  *  No,'  replied  Wilhelmine,  *  I  will  not 
say  that;  for  something  tells  me,  I  shall 
keep  my  vow,  and  marry  you  too.  At  all 
events,  I  shall  never  have  anybody  else; 
and  you  are  at  liberty  to  wait  for  me,  or 
not,  just  as  you  please.' 

**  *  It  is  not  as  I  please,  at  all,'  replied 
Elmenhorst,  who  thought  his  case  a  very 
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hard  one — for  he  was  a  handsome  young 
man,  very  much  like  his  sons — and  many 
«  maiden  sighed  after  liim.  and  they  took 
care  to  say  everything  they  could  think 
€i  against  Wilhelmine ;  so  that  there  were 
times,  in  which  he  almost  believed  the 
different  stories  invented  to  shake  his 
«>nstency  and  his  affection  for  her. 

"  One  of  the  young  lasses,  who  was  the 
nearest  in  accomplishing  her  purpose,  was 
a  pretty,  pale-fiused,  black-eyed  girl,  who 
appeared  as  quiet  as  a  mouse ;  but  she 
was  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  Young  Elmen- 
horst,  with  his  gay  spirits,  and  unwearied 
energy,  was  just  the  lad  for  her ;  and  he, 
for  a  time,  fancied  that  they  might  be 
happy  together — 'Because,'  said  he,  'we 
are  quite  of  opposite  dispositions.  I  am 
all  mirth  and  activity;  and  she  is  silent 
and  grave.'     But  she  was  idle  and  artful, 
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— and  utterly  unworthy  of  so  good  a 
man. 

**  One  day,  however,  she  thought  she 
had  arranged  everything  for  her  purpoBe. 
SO  as  nicely  to  entrap  Elmenhorst,  and 
she  asked  him  to  come  to  their  cottage, 
that  evening,  as  they  were  going  to  have 
some  friends,  and  a  merry  party ;  but, 

^^  ^  Mind,'  said  she,  ^  you  must  not  be  a 
moment  after  eight  o'clock.' 

** '  Well,'  replied  Elmenhorst,  '  I  shall 
be  sure  to  be  with  you ;  so  you  need  not 
say  so  much  about  it:  but,  what  is  to 
happen  to  me,  if  I  am  after  that  hour? 
~-are  feiries  to  fly  away  with  me,  or 
what  V 

"  *  Oh,'  replied  she,  *  I  have  some  very 
particular  reasons,  indeed,  for  what  I  say ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  if  you  are 
after  that   hour,    a    fiiiry   will  fly  away 
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with  you — ^for  vre  shaU  not  see  you  at  all 
to-night.' 

**  Elmenhorst's  curiosity  being  now  folly 
awakened  by  ^  these  particular  reasons,' 
said, — 

"  *  Well,  as  there  appears  so  much 
mystery  about  my  coming;  and  I  am  to 
run  a  certain  risk  if  I  am  too  late — ^I 
think  I  had  better  decide  at  once  to  stay 
at  home,  for  fear  that  I  should  be  a  few 
minutes  after  the  time.' 

**  •  Oh,  no,'  replied  the  persevering  girl, 
^  there  is  no  necessity  for  that ;  but  if  I 
must  tell  you,  I  must — ^though  I  did  not 
wish  to  vex  you.  The  truth  is,  Wilhel- 
mine  usually  goes  out  about  that  hour; 
and,  if  you  meet  her,  you  know,  we  should 
not  stand  any  chance  of  seeing  you — and 
she  would  be  the  fiEury  that  would  carry 
you  off!' 

L  2 
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"  Elmenhorst  was,  as  he  expressed  him* 
self,  ready  to  drop  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation— ^that  any  one  should  dare  to 
say,  that  Wilhelmine  walked  at  that 
time  of  the  night.  He  believed  that  she 
never  went  out  but  with  him — and  that 
was  early  in  the  morning,  before  her 
father  was  up ;  for  he  could  not  help 
himself  without  her  assistance.  He  had 
been  caught  in  one  of  the  Forest  fogs, 
which  had  occasioned  him  so  severe  an 
attack  of  rheumatism,  that  it  had  quite 
disabled  him ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  would  be  helpless  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

"  Elmenhorst,  after  recovering  from  the 
surprise  which  the  pretty  Luise  had  na- 
turally excited  —  by  saying  Wilhelmine 
went  out  at  that  hour  at  night  —  replied 
very  gravely, — 
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"  *  As  to  my  meeting  Wilhelmine,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  that ;  for  I  know  she 
never  walks  but  with  me— -and  that  is  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.' 

" '  Oh,  well,'  replied  the  artful  girl,  '  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know ;  and  as  I  never 
tell  stories  myself,  I  don't  suspect  other 
people— but,  seeing  is  believing,  I  sup- 
pose; therefore,  if  you  just  set  out  to 
come  to  us,  a  little  past  eight  o'clock,  and 
go  round  by  her  father's  cottage ;  if  you 
don't  see  her  come  out,  why,  then,  say 
that  I  have  told  a  story ;  and  I  will  repeat 
it  to  the  person  who  assured  me,  on  his 
word,  that  he  sees  her,  very  often,  at  that 
hour.' 

"  Elmenhorst  could  listen  no  longer : 
he  turned  away  from  the  pretty  Luise 
without  another  word— and  went  to  his 
work  with  a  heavy  heart.     The  whole  of 
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that  day,  he  said,  everything  went  wrong 
with  him.  If,  for  example,  he  had  to  fell 
a  yomig  twig  of  a  tree,  he  sent  forth  all 
his  strength,  as  if  he  were  striking  at  a 
sturdy  old  oak;  and,  when  he  ought  to 
have  used  his  utmost  exertion,  he  was  as 
feeble  as  a  child — ^when,  at  last,  nearly 
chopping  two  of  his  fingers  ofl^  he  threw 
down  his  axe,  and  vowed  by  all  that  was 
good,  that  he  would  work  no  more  that 
day;  for,  do  whatever  he  would,  it  was 
sure  to  go  wrong, — ^he  thought  it  was  the 
longest  day  he  had  ever  known  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life ;  and  he  verily 
believed  it  would  never  come  to  an  end ! 

"  With  these,  and  similar  observations, 
young  Elmenhorst  returned  home  to  nurse 
his  wounded  hand;  but,  when  there,  he 
was  still  restless  and  uneasy.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  thinking  the  hours 
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would  nevtf  pass— when^  a  little  before 
eight  o'clock,  he  might  have  been  se^i 
peeping  round  the  comer  of  Wilhelmine's 
cottage ;  and,  just  a  few  minutes  after  the 
dock  had  struck,  the  door  gently  opened — 
Wilhelmine  appeared — shut  it  again  very 
OBrefully--^-and,  in  a  moment,  ran  past 
him! 

^^  *  Oh,  oh  r  said  he,  *  is  that  the  way 
you  fly.  Miss  Wilhelmine,  when  you  think 
I  don't  see  you  ? — ^but  I  can  be  as  quick^ 
as  you  are ;  and  I'll  know  where  you  are 
going,  at  all  events :  you  shan't  break  my 
heart  for  nothing,  depend  upon  it.' 

'*  He  then  followed  her,  as  nimbly  and 
as  lightly  as  possible ;  but,  observing  that 
she  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Widow 
Lindau's  cottage,  he  ran  quickly  round, 
and  stood  concealed  on  the  further  nde 
of  the  portico— thinking  she  would  pass 
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close  by  him^  and  that  he  could  thence 
watch  her  further  movements,  unseen ; 
but,  to  his  great  astonishment,  Wilhel- 
mine  ran  lightly  up  to  the  very  place  where 
he  was,  and,  but  for  the  honeysuckle  and 
roses,  which  covered  the  trellis-work,  she 
must  have  seen  him — ^but,  unconscious  of 
his  presence,  and  quite  absorbed  in  the 
object  of  her  thoughts,  she  opened  the  door, 
and  exclaimed,  as  she  entered, — 
" '  Well,  dear  mother,  here  I  am  !' 
" '  Yes,  my  child,'  replied  the  person 
she  had  addressed,  ^  true  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole;  that's  what  I  always  say  of 
Wilhelmine.' 

"  Oh,  hang  such  truth !  thought  Elmen- 
horst;  but  the  door  being  closed  after 
her,  he  could  hear  nothing  further,  and, 
resolving  to  know  all  about  this  meeting, 
he  stooped  down,  and  crawled  along,  till 
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he  passed  to  the  further  side  of  the  window 
of  the  widow's  small  parlour  —  when  he 
raised  himself  upright,  and,  as  the  window 
was  open,  and  the  white  curtain  was  moved 
a  little  by  the  evening  breeze,  he  plainly 
saw  Wilhelmine  seat  herself  at  the  table, 
and  heard  the  widow  say : — 

" '  Here  they  are,  all  ready  for  you,  my 
daughter-for  you  are  just  as  good  as  a 
child  to  me :  here  they  are,  pens,  ink, 
and  paper ;  and  now  I'll  light  the  candle, 
and  stand  it  out  of  the  air  of  the  window — 
for  it  is  best  to  have  it  open,  the  evening 
breeze  is  so  refreshing.' 

"  *  I  think  so  too,'  said  Elmenhorst ; 
*  and  so  she's  going  to  write  to  him,  is 
she  ? — and,  before  my  face  too  ! — ^well, 
that  is  impudent  enough, — and  to  think 
that  poor  old  Lindau's  widow,  when  he 
was   such    a  good  man, — ^to   think,  that 
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his  Tddow,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
should  seduce  young  girls  in  this  way — ^to 
write  to  their  lovers  indeed  !  There's  no 
believing  any  body  in  the  world,  that's 
certain.  And,  now,  I  wonder  what  Miss 
Wilhelmine  will  find  to  say  to  him  !  but, 
if  I  don't  contrive  a  way  to  read  that 
letter,  when  it  is  written,  why  my  name  is 
not  Elmenhorst !' 

"  The  train  of  these,  and  similar  reflec- 
tions, were,  however,  now  interrupted,  for 
the  widow,  having  lighted  a  candle,  she 
placed  it  on  the  table,  close  beside 
Wilhelmine,  who,  leaning  over  the  paper, 
and  looking  anxiously  at  her,  said,— 
"  *  Well,  dear  mother !  what  am  I  to  write?' 
"  «0h !'  thought  Ehnenhorst,  'the  widow 
is  to  dictate,  is  she  ? — but  no  wonder  that 
such  a  false  girl  as  you  are  should  be  at  a 
loss  for  words,' 
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"The  widow  replied,  with  a  heavy  sigh, — 

"  *  True  enough,  child !  you  can't  t^ 
what  a  parent  ought  to  say  to  a  good- 
for-nothing  son,  and  may  you  never  know 
what  it  is  to  have  one,  for  it  is  only  a 
mother,  who  can  tell  the  feelings  of  a 
mother's  heart.' 

"  Elmenhorst's  eyes  now  began  to  be  a 
little  opened,  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
ease,  and  he  said, — 

"*0h,  that's  it,  is  it?'  He  knew,  as 
every  body  else  did,  that  the  widow's  son 
had  always  been  an  unsettled,  unsteady 
young  man ;  and  at  last  he  went  to  the 
timber-mart,  and  never  returned.  The 
poor  widow  grieved  for  him,  more,  per- 
haps, than  if  he  had  better  deserved  her 
love ;  but  he  did  not  care  for  her  sorrow, 
nor  any  thing  else,  for  he  never  even 
wrote  to  her ;  and,  at  last,  she  accidentally 
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heard,  that  he  had  married  a  woman,  very 
much  resembling  himself— good  for  nothing. 
**  Elmenhorst  now  listened  to  all  that 
passed  within  the  cottage,  with  something 
like  sober  reason,  and,  as  the  evening 
breeze  occasionally  removed  the  comer  of 
the  little  white  window  curtain,  he  saw 
Wilhelmine  quite  plainly.  She  had  taken 
off  her  bonnet,  which  was  lying  on  the  table 
beside  her ;  and,  as  she  leaned  forward  over 
the  paper,  her  hair  falling  in  clusters  down 
her  shoulders,  and  the  candle  occasionally 
casting  a  shadow  over  her  pensive  coun- 
tenance, he  thought  that,  never,  in  his 
life,  had  he  seen  any  thing  so  beauti- 
ful. He  noticed  too,  that  as  she  penned 
the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  widowed 
parent,  to  her  worthless  child,  that  her 
tears  fell  from  her  face  to  her  paper, 
which  she  hastily  brushed  away. 
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^  ^  Oh,'  said  Elmenhorst  to  himself,  as 
he  thought  of  the  false  girl  who  had  raised 
these  doubts  of  her  goodness, — ^thank  you, 
my  pretty,  quiet,  Luise !  If  it  had  not 
been  for  you,  I  should  not  have  had  this 
treat — ^the  treat  of  seeing  my  own  Wilhel- 
mine,  as  deserving  as  I  always  thought 
her.  She  is  only  too  good  for  me,  that's 
certain!' 

"  The  letter  being  now  quite  finished, 
the  widow  said, — 

"  *  Well,  dear  daughter  !  if  this  won't 
touch  his  heart,  I  don't  know  what  will, — 
all  in  your  pretty,  neat  hand-writing,  too. 
I  want  nothing  of  him,  poor  fellow ! 
and  he  has  nothing  to  give  me;  but 
I  do  wish  he'd  write  to  me,  and  just 
come  and  see  me,  once  more  before  I 
die,  and  that  would  make  me  quite 
happy.    And,  Wilhelmine,  child !  we  must 
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not  blame  him  too  much  after  all,  for 
he  is  just  like  his  fiither,  good  man! — 
so  I  often  think  he  can't  half  help 
it,  for  you  know  the  old  saying — ^Ldke 
father,  like  son' — ^and  my  poor  husband 
iras  always  of  a  roving  disposition,  so 
we  must  not  blame  the  child  too  much 
neither/ 

"Wilhelmine  knew  it  was  a  subject  of 
which  the  widow  was  never  weary,  and  on 
which  she  would  detain  her  all  night,  if 
possible ;  so,  longing  to  get  back  to  her 
father,  she  said, — 

"  *  Well,  dear  mother,  I  must  wish 
you  good  night,  and  hasten  back  home 
again,  for  I  never  told  my  father  I  was 
going  out,  for  fear  that  he  should  think 
it  long  before  I  returned ;  so,  good  bye— 
and  I'll  come  again  in  a  week's  time, 
to  hear  if  you  have  been  able   to  get 
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it  delivered  to  him,  or  if  the  timber 
Foresters  have  heard  any  thing  further 
about  him ;  and  if  that  letter  does  no 
goody  why,  never  mind,  do  not  fret,  we'll 
write  another, — ^that's  all ;  so  good  night, 
dear  mother!'  and  out  she  came,  and  off 
she  bounded  again ;  and  Elmenhorst  said, — 

"  *  He  wondered  she  was  not  frightened 
at  the  beating  his  heart  made,  for  he 
really  thought  it  was  coming  through 
his  side.'  But,  quickly  following  her, 
he  soon  saw  her  open  her  father's  door 
very  gently,  and  as  gently  shut  it  again, 
and  there  he  stood  all  alone. 

"  *  Well,'  repeated  he,  *  I  thank  you,  my 
pretty-faced  maiden,  for  all  this.  I  have 
had  exercise  enough  for  to-night,  so  I 
shall  not  go  to  your  party,  certainly, 
but  I  shall  now  go  home,  and  go  to  bed, 
and  dream  of  Wilhelmine.' 
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^'  Elmenhorst  did  as  he  had  determined^ 
and  he  arose  the  next  morning  with  the 
lark,  to  wander  through  the  Forests 
with  Wilhelmine ;  but,  although  he  was 
at  the  usual  spot  much  too  early,  and 
had  therefore  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
her,  he  never  looked,  nor  ever  was  so 
happy  in  his  life,  as  when  he  met  her. 

"  After  the  usual  greeting,  and  questions 
about  her  father,  he  said  to  her, — 

"  *  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Wilhelmine, 
but,  if  you  do  any  thing  ever  so  foolish, 
I  must  go  and  do  just  the  same.  Would 
you  believe  it?  though  I  am  always  scolding 
you  about  your  vow,  last  night  I  made 
one  myself, — Can  you  guess  what  it  was  V 

"  *  No !'  replied  she,  *  how  is  that  pos- 
sible ? — ^I  only  hope  it  was  a  good  one.' 

«  <  Why,'  replied  he,  *  of  that  you  shall 
hear  and  judge.     I  went  to  bed  last  night 
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rather  eariier  than  usual,  and  there  I  lay, 
thinking  of  70U,  and  wishing  that  you  had 
never  made  a  promise  to  your  mother,  and 
that  you  would  marry  me  at  once ;  till,  at 
last,  I  thought  I'd  be  revenged  on  you; 
and  so  I  said  to  myself,  *  Well,  as  Miss 
Wilhelmine  has  made  a  vow  not  to  many 
me  as  long  as  her  father  lives,  111  make 
one  not  to  marry  any  body  else,  but  I'll 
build  a  cottage,  and  I'll  never  go  to  bed 
at  night  after  my  day's,  work  in  the  Forests 
is  over,  till  I  have  done  something  to  it, 
and  nobody  else  shall  touch  it;  and  I'll 
dig  a  garden,  and  nobody  else  shall  plant 
in  it ;  and  then,  when  that's  all  done,  if 
Wilhelmine's  fiither  still  lives,  I'll  make 
the  furniture,  tables,  stools,  and  every 
article  for  use  J  and  then  I  repeated  my 
vow — that  I'd  never  go  to  bed  at  night, 
till  I'd  done  something  fresh,  either  to  im- 
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prove  the  garden  or  furnish  the  house; 
and  Wilhelmme  shall  see,  that  Fm  as  good 
a  one  to  keep  a  promise  as  she  is ;  and 
my  cottage  and  garden  shall  be  mj  wife 
till  her  fether  dies,  and  then  she  shall.' 

**  Wilhelmine  listened  with  delight  to  all 
he  said,  and  then,  after  much  playfdl  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  they  parted,  each 
declaring,  that  vows  were  very  foolish  things 
to  make,  but,  if  once  made,  tbey  never 
ought  to  be  broken. 

^^Elmenhorst  left  Wilhelmine  with  a  light 
heart  and  quick  step ;  and,  then,  thought 
he,  now  my  pretty  Luise,  now  for  your 
turn ;  for  I  mean  to  give  you  as  good  a 
lesson  as  ever  you  had  in  your  life :  so, 
bounding  quickly  along,  he  passed  Luise's 
cottage,  as  if  accidentally,  and  not  observ- 
ing it,  but,  then,  stopping  suddenly,  he 
turned  in  at  the  door,  and  said, — 
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^  ^  Oh,  I  had  almost  forgotten,  but  I  just 
stopped  to  say,  that  you  did  not  see  me 
last  night.' 

••'No!*  replied  Lnise,  *we  are  well 
aware  we  did  not,  and  we  concluded  you 
met  Wilhelmine.' 

"*Did  you?'  said  he,  *it  would  have 
been  a  good  conclusion  for  me,  had  it  been 
true ;  but,  after  I  left  you,  I  thought  bet- 
ter of  our  conversation,  and,  although  I 
like  you,  my  pretty  Luise,  very  well,  still 
not  quite  well  enough  to  be  made  a  fool 
of  by  you;  so,  what  do  you  think  I  did?' 

**  *  Oh,'  replied  she,  pettishly,  *  you  are 
so  odd;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
you  did.' 

**  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  I  went  to  bed,  and 
made  an  incantation  to  the  fairies,  to  come 
and  pay  me  a  visit,  as  I  did  not  choose  to 
go  and  to  be  carried  away  by  them ;   and. 
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after  I  had  said  all  the  words  that  people 
use,  who  wish  to  see  and  consult  them, 
three  times  oyer,  there  came  a  ring  of  the 
prettiest  little  creatures  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  and  they  danced  hand-in-hand  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed,  till  I  thought  they 
would  be  tired.  I  did  not  like  to  break 
the  charm  by  speaking  to  them,  but,  just 
as  I  was  wishing  they  were  as  well  satis- 
fied with  their  vagaries  as  I  was,  up 
jumped  an  old  &iry  from  the  midst  of 
them,  and,  shaking  her  long  wand  over 
me,  she  said,  ^  Listen,  Elmenhorst,  listen  !' 
I  was  as  near  as  possible  breaking  the 
charm  by  repljing,  Mother,  I  will — ^but  I 
did  not ;  and  the  old  fairy  continued, — 

"  *  Don't  you  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to 
go  and  watch  Wilhelmine,  for  she's  too 
good  a  girl  to  require  looking  after;  it's 
only  your  would-be  modest  maidens,  who 
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reqnire  watching.  Let  all  the  Foresters, 
if  they  like,  run  and  see  what  she's  doing, 
for  they  will  only  find  out  that  she  is 
better  than  they  are ;  so  you  stay  at  home 
and  deserve  her  love,  for,  depend  upon 
it,  she  would  not  give  it,  where*  she 
thought  she  was  suspected.' 

"  ^  The  old  fairy  stopped,  and,  as  it  was 
right  for  me  to  answer,  I  thanked  her, 
and  said  I  would  make  a  vow,  as  a  mark 
of  my  gratitude,  for  the  piece  of  ad- 
vice she  had  given  me;  and  now,  said 
I,  listen  to  my  promise,  for  I  vow  and 
declare,  that  I  will  never  go  out  at  night 
again,  but  I'll  build  a  cottage,  and  plant  a 
garden,  and  it  shall  be  my  wife,  for  I 
never  will  have  any  other,  till  Wilhel- 
mine's  father  dies,  and  then  I'll  marry 
her.'  Then  the  old  fairy  looked  very 
hi^py,  and  the.  young  ones  danced  round 
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and  round  till  I  was  quite  tired  and  giddy 
with  watching  them,  and  then  I  fell  &8t 
asleep.' 

"  Young  Elmenhorst  now  looked  archly 
at  Luise,  and  said, — 

"  *  So,  my  pretty  Luise,  if  you  like  to 
go  out  at  night,  and  watch  that  young 
Forester,  who  is  looking  after  Wilhel- 
mine,  you  may ;  and  ask  him,  in  about  a 
week's  time,  to  pass  the  farther  end  of 
widow  Lindau's  cottage,  where  the  open- 
ing is,  for  there  he'll  see,  just  beginning 
to  be  built,  what  I  shall  consider  my 
wife,  till  Wilhelmine  is ;  and  so^  you  know, 
as  I  am  a  married  man,  you  won't  see  me 
again  in  a  huny,  so  good  bye-^ny  pretty 
Luise.' 

^' Luise  was  so  completely  mortified, 
that  she  felt  inclined  to  cry  from  vexa- 
tion, but,  after  watching  him  till  he  was 
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quite  out  of  sight,  she  turned  away, 
saying,— 

"  '  Well,  I  can't  make  it  out,  for  I  don't 
understand  now,  whether  he  went  to  meet 
her  or  not;  but  Ehnenhorst  has  always 
such  boisterous  spuits,  there's  no  know- 
ing whether  he's  in  joke  or  in  earnest. 
He  is  so  riotous  and  giddy,  he  would 
never  have  done  for  me:  I  am  so  quiet 
and  grave,  he  would  have  tormented  my 
life  out.  No,  no  !  I  think,  after  all,  young 
£glo£&tein  will  suit  me  best ;  but  I  will 
tell  him  just  to  go  round  by  widow  Lin- 
dau's,  and  see  if  there  be  really  a  cottage 
begun,  for,  after  all,  it  may  only  be  a 
joke  of  Elmenhorst'Sj-'^however,  I  never 
will  say  any  thing  more  about  Wilhelmine 
as  long  as  I  Uve,  that's  certain.' 

*'  Ehnenhorst  was  as  faithful  to  his  vow, 
as  Wilhelmine  was  to  her^s,  and  for  ten 
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long  years  did  he  devote  nil  fais  leisure 
hours  to  his  cottage  and  his  garden;:  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  Wilfadhiin^s'frftfafer 
dying,  they  were  married,  and  she  ^0I»- 
tered  a  home,  that  was  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  and  the  envy  of  every  madden^dhr 
there  was  not  a  cottage  in  the  whole 
Forests,  which  could  vie  with  it,  in  beauty, 
or  the  order  and  utility  of  every  piece  of 
furniture  it  contained. 

"  Wilhelmine  became  the  mother  of 
seven  sons,  in  as  many  years,  and  she  has 
often  said,  that  blessings  seemed  to  rest  on 
every  thing  they  did ;  for  neither  she,  nor 
her  husband  ever  knew  a  day's  sicknesis 
from  the  time  they  were  married,  and  that, 
with  all  her  sons,  she  never  had  to  nurse 
a  sickly  child  a  day  in  her  life — ^and  those 
sons  have  prospered  and  grown  up  into 
the  seven  fine  young  men  who  have  just 
passed  us. 
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"  ProYidence,'*  continued  Lowenstein, 
*^  doubtlessty,  knows  what  is  best  for  us ; 
otherwise,  .humanlj  speaking,  I  should 
say,  that  I  wish  there  were  more  examples 
in  the  world,  of  superior  conduct  being 
attended  bj  superior  earthly  happiness  and 
advantages;  but  it  is  too  often  the  re- 
verse,  for  I  could  point  out  many  living 
instances,  at  this  moment,  in  the  Forests, 
of  noble,  self-devoted,  and  generous  ac- 
tions, being  followed,  and,  as  if  constantly 
attended,  by  the  severest  trials  and  mis- 
fortunes,^ 

Lowenstein,  probably,  also,  for  a  mo- 
ment, thought  of  himself  and  his  own 
severe  afliictions;  but  he  quickly  shook 
the  idea  from  him,  and  he  continued, — 

"Poor  Mathilde  is  a  bright  example  of 
this  fact;  and  now,  although  she  appears 
cheerful,  she  is  broken-hearted  from  her 

VOL.  I.  M 
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many  sorrows.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her 
depressed,  poor  girl!  for  there  is  no 
maiden  in  the  Forests  who  ought  to  hold 
her  head  higher. 

"  Hers  is  a  long  and  sad  story ;  but  here 
we  are  at  the  plains,  and  here  are  the 
horses,  as  I  anticipated." 

The  party  now  stopped  in  an  open 
space,  which,  but  for  the  grass  being  too 
high,  was  like  a  beautiful  lawn.  A  fresh 
troop  of  dragoons  awaited  their  arrival, 
with  three  led  horses  (one  of  which  had 
an  easy  seat),  besides  horses  for  the  officer 
and  soldiers,  who  had  conducted  them 
thither.  The  two  parties  saluted  each 
other,  and  exchanged  a  few  words,  when 
the  prisoners  were  requested  to  partake 
of  some  refreshment ;  for,  continued  the 
officer  who  had  conducted  them  the  whole 
way— 
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^  It  will  not  be  till  after  sunset  that 
we  shall  rest  again ;  and  it  is  oow  many 
hours  since  your  early  morning  repast." 

Lowenstein  assented  to  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  with  much  good  humour, 
pleased  with  the  attention  of  the  easy 
saddle  for  Ernestine,  which  had  been  so 
arranged,  in  consideration  that  the  journey 
would  otherwise  be  too  fatiguing  for  a 
delicate  female.  Lowenstein,  affectionately 
taking  Ernestine's  hand,  said  to  her,— 

"  Come,  love,  let  us  find  you  a  seat, 
and  let  us  enjoy  something  like  a  meal — 
ibr  we  all  need  it;  and  you  have  borne 
your  privations  and  &tigue  like  a  heroine. 
Our  conductors  are  not  so  very  unfeeling, 
after  all — ^not  quite  such  churls  as  we  at 
first  supposed  them  to  be.  We  shall  get  on 
very  well,  I  dare  say,  and  enjoy  a  pleasant 
afternoon's  ride;  but  we  must  take  care, 
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and  not  make  Elderhorst  jealous  again — 
for  he  is  now  really  himself ;  quite  agree* 
able,  for  him." 

Ernestine  smiled  at  Lowenstein's  cheer- 
ful good -humour ;  and,  seating  herself, 
declared  "  that  she  was  going  to  eat 
heartily,  and    enjoy  what   she   ate;   for, 

* 

oh,"  continued  she,  mentally,— 

**  It  is  impossible  not  to  follow  my 
kind  father^s  example,  of  making  the  best 
of  every  thing/* 

Elderhorst  and  Lowenstein  then  placing 
themselves  beside  her,  they  all  partook  of 
a  refreshing  repast. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


**  I  saw  her  in  childhood* 
A  bright  gentle  thing — 
Like  the  dawn  of  the  morn, 
Or  the  dew  of  the  Spring : 
The  daisies  and  hare-bells 
Her  play*mates  all  day ; 
Herself  as  light-hearted 
And  artless  as  they."— Lttb's  Poems. 


They  had  just  completed  a  most  satis- 
factory meal,  and  Lowenstein^  had  made 
eveiy  inquiry  an  affectionate  and  kind 
father  considered  necessary  —  of  how 
Ernestine  felt — if  she  were  sufficiently 
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rested — and  if  she  thought  herself  equal 
to  the  long  ride  their  conductors  had 
announced  to  them,  when  a  clear,  sweet 
voice,  rang  through  the  air — gaily  singing, 
as  it  approached  them : — 


**  Pink,  yellow,  and  blue, 
Surrounded  with  green ; 
Tve  culled  the  sweetest  flowers 
That  ever  were  seen/' 


"  Dearest  father,"  said  Ernestine,  "  it 
is  Catherine !  what  can  have  induced  her 
to  wander  so  far  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  love,  be  assured,"  re- 
plied he,  "but  her  usual  fancy,  of  com- 
pleting her  daily  task  of  arranging  her 
nosegay.  There  is  some  one  flower  she 
has  not  been  able  to  find,  I  dare  say ;  and 
her  mother,  thinking  the  soldiers  are  gone, 
has  allowed  her  to  follow  the  bent  of  her 
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inclination :  but  the  voice  replied,  as  if  in 
answer  to  Ernestine's  question, — 


"  The  Queen  of  the  flowers 

Win  wander  for  hours, 
In  search  of  the  sweets  that  she  loves; — 

She  never  can  tire, 

Nor  food  e'er  require. 
But  onward  and  onward  she  royes." 


And  then  it  again  changed  to  the  former 
strain  of — 


"  Pink,  white,  and  hlue. 
Yellow,  red,  and  green ; 
I've  culled  the  gayest  flowers 
That  ever  were  seen/' 


When,  as  the  song  ceased,  rushing 
from  the  thicket  near  them,  appeared  the 
Mrest  form  that  ever  earth  beheld. 

It  was  as  Ernestine  had  anticipated; 
Catherine,  the  statue-like,  the  beauteous 
but  simple-minded  Catherine,  with  an  eye 
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of  softest  blue,  and  a  complexion  of  the 
most  brilliant  colouring.  Her  goldeoi  hair 
in  clustering  ringlets  hung  below  her 
waist;  and  was  adorned  by  a  wreath  of 
lilies  and  violets.  She  had  a  bunch  of 
her  favourite  little  flower,  the  forget-me» 
not,  in  her  bosom,  and  she  held  a  variety 
of  others,  tastefully  arranged,  in  her  hand ; 
when,  approaching  the  officer  who  had 
conducted  the  party,  and  eagerly  present- 
ing them  to  him,  she  said, — 

**  Poor  Catherine,  the  Queen  of  the  flowers. 
Has  gathered  this  posy  for  yOu : 
How  pretty  they  are  !  this  lily  and  ruse, 
And  violet  bespangled  with  dew." 

They  were  offered  hurriedly,  and  with 
the  deepest  humility,  as  if  to  deprecate 
his  wrath  for  the  blow  she  had  given  him 
in  Lowenstein's  cottage  in  the  morning. 
The  officer  took  them — ^scarcely  knowing 
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yfhBt  he  did ;  and  too  much  embanrassed 
•by  the  ftdr  girl's  beauty,  to  know  what 
to  say« 

Catlimne  looked  pleased ;  and,  making 
him  a  low  courtesy,  for  his  imagined  kind- 
ness in  receiving  her  flowers,  she  turned 
jto  Ernestine,  and  said, — 

^'  Catherine  happy  now ;  Catherine  go 
with 

*'  The  beauteous  flower  of  all  the  bower, 
On  whom  the  sun  can  never  lower." 

To  which  Ernestine  replied, — 
«  No,  my  poor  girl,  you  cannot  go  with 
us  now ;  but  we  will  come  back  to  the 
Forests,  and  then  you  shall  go  everywhere 
with  us,  and  never  leave  us  again  !*' 
"  What  r  replied  Catherine,  angrily — 

**  The  brightest  flower 
Forsake  her  Queen—* 
Her  pbor  Cath'rine  V* 
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The  officer,  who  by  this  time,  perfectly 
understood  the  state  of  the  innocent  girl's 
mind,  his  face  seeming  still  to  tingle  with 
the  blow  he  had  received,  and  his  ears  to 
vibrate  with  the  almost  unearthly  shriek 
he  had  heard,  said,  in  the  mildest  tone 
possible  to  her, — 

"  Catherine  cannot  go  with  us — ^for  we 
have  all  a  great  way  to  ride ;  and  there  is 
no  horse  for  Catherine." 

"  Oh,  but  she  can  ride  in  that  easy  seat 
with  Ernestine,  if  Ernestine  please,"  re- 
plied the  persevering  girl. 

**  But,"  said  the  officer,  firmly,  "  my 
good,  fair  girl,  you  cannot  go  with  us; 
and  if  you  do  not  return  home,  it  will 
make  Ernestine  very  late — ^for  she  has 
got  a  very  long  ride  before  she  stops 
again." 

She  heard  all  he   said;   when,   giving 
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him  a  look  of  the  most  violent  anger, 
and  snatching  the  nose^y  from  his  hand, 
she  ^exclaimed, — 

'*  Poor  Catherine,  the  Queen  of  the  flowers, 
Who  gather'd  thi«  posy  for  you, 
Will  never  ag^  pluck  lily  nor  rose. 
Nor  violet  bespangled  with  dew." 

And  then,  tearing  the  garland  from  her 

».  ■     • 

hair,  she  exclaimed,  as  she  passionately 
pulled  it  to  pieces, — 


« 


The  lily  that  bound  my  golden  hair, 

The  violet  for  my  brow. 
The  forget-me-not,  from  my  bosom  I  tear, 

They  are  worthless  to  me  now." 


And  then,  looking  most  moumfdlly  at  the 
scattered  beauties  by  which  she  had  sur- 
rounded herself,  she  continued — 

"Poor  Catherine! — die  now— die  like 
her   flowers.      Ernestine — ^her    own — ^her 
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fiurest,  forsakes  her»  and  so»  she  forsakes 
all  the  rest." 

She  then  deliberately  seated  herself  on 
the  ground,  took  a  large  stone  which  was 
near  her,  and  placed  it  for  a  pillow,  when, 
crossing  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  and 
gently  laying  herself  down,  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  most  mournful  tone  of  voice, — 

"  Poor  Catherine  ! — die  now,  die  in  the 
midst  of  her  flowers !" 

Liiwenstein  and  Elderhorst  appeared  so 
much  affected  by  the  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting scene  before  them,  that  Ernes* 
tine  felt  almost  angry  with  the  innocent 
girl  who  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  she  said, 
in  rather  a  harsh  tone  of  voice, — 

"  If  Catherine  not  go  back  to  her  kind 
good  mother,  who  wants  her  so  much, 
Ernestine  very  angry.*' 

But  the  lovely  girl  only  shook  her  head 
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ftnd  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  in  detennined 
resignation  to  her  self-devoted  fate. 

The  officer  now  became  quite  impatient 
at  the  long  delay,  and  said  to  Lowen- 
stein, — 

« If  we  do  not  move  forwards  immedi- 
ately, this  detention  will  not  only  be  of 
consequence  to  me,  but  will  probably 
occasion  much  unnecessary  inconvenience 
to  the  whole  party,"  and  he  looked  sig^ 
nificantly  towards  Ernestine. 

Lowenstein  reflected  a  moment,  when 
he  said  apart  to  the  oflicer,— 

"  Let  us  leave  some  provision  near  her, 
and  go  away,  as  if  we  really  intended 
to  leave  her  to  her  fate ;  some  of  the 
party  may  watch  at  a  short  distance,  and 
should  she  persist  in  her  resolution,  we 
can  but  return,  and  send  one  of  the  sol^ 
diers  back   to  inform  her  mother  where 
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she  is.  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  man's 
safety,  so  far  at  leasts  that  the  Foresters 
will  neither  detain,  nor  ill  use  him." 

This  plan  was  approved,  immediately 
adopted,  and  they  all  mounted  their 
horses  and  advanced;  but  the  officer, 
much  as  he  had  wished  and  hurried  their  | 

departure,  was  still  so  anxious,  and  in- 
terested in  the  poor  girl's  fate,  that  he 
watched,  unperceived  by  her,  between  the 
trees. 

Catherine  listened  to  the  receding  feet 
of  the  horses,  till  she  could  no  longer  hear 
them,  and  thinking  they  were  really  quite 
gone,  she  sat  upright,  looked  around  her, 
pushed  the  food  from  beside  her,  sprang 
on  her  feet,  and  then  bounded  off  like  a 
roe  into  the  thicket ;  when  the  officer  / 
quickly  joined  his  companions,  delighted 
with  the  result  of  their  scheme. 
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Catherine's  story  is  simple,  and  soon 
told.  Her  &ther  was  the  third  son  of  a 
family  of  eight  children,  none  of  whom, 
except  himself,  were  distinguished  for  any 
thing  remarkable:  they  lived  and  died 
honest  and  respectable  wood-cutters. 

Young  Ferdinand,  Catherine's  father,  on 
the  contrary,  evinced  from  his  earUest 
infency,  the  greatest  possible  antipathy  to 
any  bodily  exertion,  and,  when  it  became 
his  turn  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
elder  brothers,  by  attending  his  father  to 
be  initiated  -into  the  art  and  practice  of 
felling  timber,  he  briefly  remarked,— 

"  That  he  was  not  fit  for  it,  and  that 
therefore  he  did  not  intend  to  go." 

Ferdinand's  father  was  much  enraged 
at  this  defalcation  of  his  son,  from  the 
example  and  calling  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
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his  mother  took  part  with  the  delicate 
boy,  and  said,— 

^  She  always  thought  he  w&s  ouly  fit  to 
be  a  gentleman/' 

To  which  the  husband,  one  day,  out  o^ 
all  patience,  angrily  replied,—- 

'^  It  makes  me  quite  mad,  wife,  to  hear 
you  talk  the  nonsense  you  do,  and  only  to 
encourage  your  darling  m  his'  idleness^ 
Do  you  suppose,  that  a  gentleman  could 
not  be  a  Forester,  if  he  chose,  and  were 
put  to  it  in  his  youth  ?  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised,  at  your  striving  to  make 
out  your  favourite,  greater  than  even  our 
noble  founder.  Count  Frankenstein.", 

"  No,"  replied  she,  gently,  "  I  shall  not 
do  that,  but  I  cannot  help  seeing  and  ob- 
serving, that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
people;— only  look  at  Ferdinand's  hands, 
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why,  they  are  as  unlike  his  brothers'  as 
possible,  and  no  more  fit  to  cut  down 
those  great  Forest  trees,  than  I  am  to  go 
to  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
Y0U5  certainly,  have  very  good  judgment 
in  most  things,  husband;  but  you  are 
quite  wrong  about  Ferdinand  and  his 
being  idle,  depend  upon  it,  and  so  you'll 
say,  some  of  these  days" 

Long  before  the  termination  of  these 
altercations,  the  object  of  them  was, 
usually,  far  away  in  the  Forests,  poring 
over  his  book,  or  examining  the  natural 
productions  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
When,  however,  it  came  to  the  fourth 
son's  turn  to  accompany  the  others  to 
their  daily  tasks,  he  being  younger  than 
Ferdinand,  the  father  hoped  they  might, 
as  he  termed  it,  **  shame  the  yoimg  idler 
into  doing  his  duty :"  but  every  observa* 
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tion  that  was  made  on  the  younger  boy's 
proficiency  and  skiU,  and  aU  the  exagge- 
rated praise  which  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  fell  as  unheeded  on  young  Ferdi- 
nand's ear,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
uttered. 

Roused,  however,  at  length,  by  conti- 
nued and  repeated  persecution  and  annoy- 
ance, his  ideas  becoming  manly  and  inde- 
pendent, he  one  day  said  to  his  father, 
jn  a  respectful  but  determined  manner, — 
.  "  It  is  very  odd,  father,  that,  as  I  neither 
notice  nor  ridicule  your  pursuit,  you  should 
constantly  interfere  with  and  censure 
mine.  We  are  all,  doubtless,  sent  into 
the  world  to  labour,  in  some  way  or  the 
other,  for  the  attainment  of  happiness,  and 
if  you  think  yours  a  more  certain  or 
shorter  cut  to  its  possession,  let  me,  if  I 
please,  take  the  long  and  circuitous  route — 
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at  least,  what  you  consider  as  such.  I  sel-^ 
dom  notice,  and  have  never  before  spoken 
seriously  on  the  subject,  but  I  must  now 
say,  that,  if  I  cannot  live  quietly  in  your 
cottage,  I  shall  appeal  to  Lowenstein,  who 
understands  my  feelings  and  the  nature  of 
my  pursuits;  and  he  will,  I  doubt  not, 
appoint  me  a  home  in  which  I  may  fol- 
low the  bent  of  my  own  inclination  un- 
molested.** 

The  father  listened  to  his  son's  sensible, 
quiet  appeal  without  a  word ;  but  hurried 
to  tell  his  wife— 

"That  times  were  strangely  altered 
since  he  was  a  boy,  for,  if  he  had  spoken 
to  his  father,  in  the  same  manner  as 
young  Ferdinand  had  done  to  him,  he 
would  have  felled  him  to  the  earth,  like 
an  useless  young  twig  as  he  was.** 
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«  Well,  then/'  replied  the  wife,  « let  us 
be  thankful,  husband,  that  you  know  bet- 
ter than  your  father ;  and,  take  my  adviee, 
if  you  wish  the  poor  boy  not  to  leave  us, 
(and  tears  came  into  her  eyes  at  the  very 
thoughts  of  such  an  event,)  never  Bay  any 
thing  to  him  again,  for  he  is  sparing  of  his 
words  till  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  and 
then  he  acts  up  to  his  determiimtion, 
whatever  it  may  be." 

Ferdinand's  father  listened  to  his  wife's 
wise  precaution ;  for,  although  he  did  teaze 
the  youth,  he  was  yet  proud  of  his  uncom- 
mon attainments :  he,  therefore,  from  that 
day  forward,  entirely  altered  his  manner 
towards  him ;  and  if  he  ever  saw  his  bro- 
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thers  inclined  to  smile  as  the  young  stu- 
dent walked  away  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
he  would  reprove  them  by  a  frown  or  4 
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shake  of  the  head,  and,  as  soob  as  Ferdi- 
nand  was  'out  of  hearing,  he  would  occa^ 
sionally  remark — 

"That  every  family  of  Foresters  could 
boast  of  woodcutters  amongst  them,  but  it 
was  not  many  of  them  that  possessed  a 
scholar ;  and  so,  as  we  can't  persuade  him 
to  let  us  teach  him  our  craft,  why,  we  had 
better  try  and  learn  a  little  of  his." 

Ferdinand,  thus  peaceably  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  pursuits,  spent  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  reading  and  reflec- 
tion, of  which  he  was  never  wearied,  and 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  his  falling 
early  in  love.  The  object  of  his  affection 
was  followed  with  all  the  enthusiastic  avi« 
dity  of  his  ardent  nature;-  but  the  fair 
and  delicate  girl  he  sought,  passed  away 
like  a  dream, — ^she  was  removed  from 
earth  to  heaven  before  their  marriage. 
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Ferdinand's  grief  for  her  loss,  was  of  a 
quiet,  uncomplaining  nature :  he  seemed 
to  bury  himself  more  deeply  than  ever 
in  his  books — wandered  away  for  hours" 
in  his  beloved  woods ;  and,  thus  occupied, 
he  appeared  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of 
any  other  pursuit  in  life.  He  watched 
the  various  flowers  open  and  die  before 
him ;  and  then,  in  silence  and  in  solitude, 
^  he  wept  for  her,  whose  fete  had  been  like 
theirs.  His  attention  thus  wholly  turned 
to  these  minute  beauties  of  the  Creator's 
power,  he  began  a  botanical  account  of 
all  the  Forest  flowers,  which  he  not  only 
completed  very  creditably  as  an  author — 
but  he  painted  the  whole  of  the  speci- 
mens, illustrative  of  his  observations,  so 
as  not  to  shame  the  pencil  of  an  artist. 

His  mother,  feeling  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  darling  child,  watched  all  his 
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movements  with  the  most  affectionate 
attention;  and  she  often  declared  to  her 
husband  and  neighbours,  that,  if  he  did 
not  get  a  wife  to  take  care  of  him,  he 
would  not  be  long  in  this  world— for  she 
was  quite  sure,  that  he  often  forgot  both 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  unless  she  reminded 
him  of  it. 

Ferdinand  bore  up  for  a  time  after  the 
severe  shock  he  had  sustained;  but  sum- 
mer and  autumn  having  passed  away,  the 
dreary  winter  forced  him  from  his  long 
rambles,  and  his  melancholy  musings  with 
his  now  beloved  flowers  —  and  thus,  de- 
privSed  of  the  only  relief  in  which  he  haki 
indulged  himself,  he  sunk  under  his  long 
concealed  effort,  and  took  to  his  bed. 

Slowly  recovering  from  a  severe  and 
painful  illness — during  which  he  had 
listened   with   the    greatest    patience    to 
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his  mother's  daily  expostulation,  of  get- 
ting  a  wife  to  look  after  him — he  one 
day  said  to  her, — 

"  Well,  dear  mother,  do  jfou  choose  for 
me;  and  I  promise,  that,  whoever  you 
select — ^provided,  of  course,  sh^  give  her 
consent,  I  will  marry.  I  have  once  chosen, 
and  my  love  proved  fatal  to  its  object — 
perhaps  it  is  wrong  of  me  to  say  so ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  without  vindicating  my 
conduct,  I  feel  that  all  are  alike  to  me 
now — although  I  doubt  not,  that  there 
are  many  Forest  maidens,  who,  if  they 
would  accept  my  heart,  such  as  it  is,  and 
share  my  home,  would  increase  my  hap- 
piness— and  I,  in  gratitude,  would  do  my 
best  to  promote  her's,  who  would  thus 
become  mine;  therefore,  do  you,  dearest 
mother,  decide  for  me,  and  I  will  marry." 

Ferdinand's  mother  was  overjoyed  at 
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thU  promise  and  permissions  on  which  she 
knew  she  could  firmly  rely.  She,  there- 
fore, began  immediately  to  look  around 
h^ty  and  to  rispeat  the  different  names 
of  *  her  neighbours'  daughters.  For  several 
d^ys  she  could  think  of  nothing  else; 
when  at  last,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  she 
safd  to  herself, — 

"  It  is  very  odd,  that  I  cannot  find 
a  wife  just  to  suit  my  Ferdinand:  I 
really  teazed  him  to  death,  night  and 
day,  till  he  said  he  would  marry — and 
now,  I  cannot  fix  my  mind  on  a  single 
maiden  for  him !  A  mother  is  always 
partial  to  her  own,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  seems 
to  me,  that  they  are  none  of  them  good 
enough  for  him  quite.  I  wish  there  were 
any  body  like  Ernestine,  before  she  married 
our  goodKingLowenstein,as  she  would  just 
have  suited  him ;  but  then  Ferdinand's  wife 

VOL.  I.  N 
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need  not  haye  so  much  learning  neither — 
for  he  knows  enough  of  reading  and  writing 
books,  for  a  dozen  wiyes. 

"  Now  Ferdinand  ought  to  marry 
a  person  who  would  be  a  good  ma- 
nager of  her  house,  and  not  teaze  him 
about  it.  She  must  be  an  early  riser — 
for  he  sometimes  likes  to  gather  his 
flowers  with  the  dew  on  them:  and 
then  she  must  not  hurry  him  to  bed 
at  night  neither — ^for  sometimes  he  likes 
to  sit  up  and  finish  what  he  has  been 
doing  all  the  day ;  and,  if  she  were  to  hurry 
and  interrupt  him,  he  would  not  have  a 
wink  of  sleep— so  that,  after  all,  I  begin 
to  think  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  find  a  wife  just  to  suit  him ;  and  if  he 
should  marry  one  who  does  not  —  why, 
he'll  walk  away  into  the  woods,  and  we 
shall  never  see  him  again ;  and  his  fether 
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will  say,  it  is  all  my  fault,  for  choosing 
him  a  wife." 

Ferdinand's  mother  thus  considered  and 
reflected  day  and  night,  for  another  whole 
week— -when  she  came  to  the  decisibn, 
that,  although  Gertrude  was  not  quite 
what  she  wished,  in  every  respect,  still 
she  would  do  better  than  any  other 
maiden;  and  she  mentioned  her  name 
to  Ferdinand,  accordingly — who  replied, 
with  a  sigh, — 

"  Well,  then,  dearest  mother,  if  Ger- 
trude will  have  me — she  shall  be  my 
wife." 

Gertrude  was  an  orphan  child,  without 
either  brother  or  sister.  She  had  neyer 
known  the  happiness  of  a  home ;  and, 
although  the  different  friends  with  whom 
she  had  resided,  had  not  treated  her 
unkindly,  still,  i^e  had  ever  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  inattention  or  cold  neglect.  Fer- 
dinand's mother  had,  therefore,  chosen  dis- 
creetly in  selecting  Gertrude ;  for  who  can 
so  well  appreciate  —  even  the  smallest 
kindness  —  as  she  who  has  been  prema- 
turely deprived  of  it?  And  what  heart 
loves  so  fondly,  as  that  which  has  but  few 
objects  of  affection  ? 

Gertrude  consented  to  become  Ferdi- 
nand's bride ;  and  all  else  being  arranged, 
and  a  house  fixed  upon,  they  were  imme- 
diately married. 

Settled  in  her  neat,  comfortable  cottage, 
Gertrude  knew  not  how  to  be  happy 
enough.  Although  she  was  not  decidedly 
pretty,  she  was  a  fair,  interesting  girl- 
whose  countenance  seemed  to  improve 
under  the  eye  of  attention.  From  the 
day  of  their  union,  she  appeared  as  per- 
fectly to  understand  Ferdinand's  character. 
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as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  live  with 
him  all  her  life ;  and  the  good  mother-in- 
law  observed,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
that  Gertrude  had  much  more  penetra- 
tion and  judgment  than  she  had  ever 
given  her  credit  for. 

Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  was  not  less 
happy  than  his  contented,  grateful,  wife, 
for  his  pursuits  were  neither  intruded  on, 
nor  officiously  inquired  into.  Whilst  he 
read  and  wrote,  Gertrude  always  found 
some  quiet  employment,  fearing  to  inter- 
rupt him  by  the  slightest  movement,  and 
occasionally  stealing  a  glance  at  him,  she 
would  sit  for  hours  together  perfectly  satis- 
fied and  happy ;  but  the  moment  he  left  the 
dwelling,  she  was  all  bustle  and  activity, 
so  as  to  have  every  thing  nicely  arranged 
by  his  return. 

Although   Ferdinand    did    not    appear 
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to  notice  what  was  pasong  around  him, 
he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  atten- 
tions of  his  nnobtmsiye  little  wife,  whom 
he  began  to  love  with  all  the  ardour  of  his 
affectionate  and  enthusiastic  nature;  and 
he  one  day  observed  to  her, — 

"  Gertrude,  love !  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  you  have  some  dealings  with  the 
fairies.** 

For  which  she  smilingly  asked  his 
reasons. 

"  Oh,**  replied  he,  **  only  because  every 
thing  in  our  cottage  seems  arranged  and 
prepared  without  hands.  You  certainly 
always  appear  to  study  when  I  do,  and  yet 
you  manage  to  prevent  my  ever  expressing 
a  wish  for  any  thing,  by  anticipating  it;  and 
as  to  my  books  and  vmtings,  although  I  am 
quite  sure  nobody  ever  touches  them  but 
myself,  they  are  always  entirely  free  from 
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every  particle  of  dust.  Had  you  been  wise, 
dearest  Gertrude,  you  would  have  en- 
hanced your  value  before  our  marriage,  by 
telling  my  mother,  the  queen  of  the  fairies 
was  a  particular  friend  of  yours." 

Gertrude  smiled,  and  quietly  replied, — 

"Why,  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
ungrateful  of  me  to  deny  that  I  am  a 
&vourite  of  the  pigmy  queen's ;  for  I  have 
always  understood  she  bestows  happiness 
on  those  whom  she  loves,  therefore  I  know 
she  visits  me." 

It  was  one  night,  in  the  month  of 
April,  just  when  the  little  blue  flower 
called  the  Forget-me-not,  began  to  show 
forth  its  earliest  beauties,  that  Ferdinand 
said  to  Gertude, — 

"  I  must  be  up  early,  love,  to-morrow, 
for  I  want  to  go  beyond  where  the  For- 
esters now  labour,  for  a  good  specimen  of 
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some  flowers  I  am  painting,  and  I  know 
they  are  to  be  found  in  that  direction." 

Grertrude  readily  promised  attention 
to  his  wishes,  and  took  care,  that  he 
should  not  wait  for  his  breiak&st, 
without  which,  she  would  never  allow 
him  to  go  out,  as  he  often  wandered 
too  many  hours,  to  do  so  fasting. 

Ferdinand  arose  the  next  morning, 
and,  cheerfully  wishing  his  Gertrude  good 
bye,  he  told  her,  he  should  soon  be  back 
again,  and  left  his  happy  home. 

He  pursued  his  walk,  in  the  direction 
he  had  stated,  and  had  nearly  arrived 
at  the  spot  on  which  the  Foresters  were 
to  be  employed,  when,  seeing  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  flower  he  sought, 
on  an  opposite  bank,  he  thought  he 
could  easily  step  across  the  ditch,  which 
divided   it   from   the   path  on   which  he 
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was  walking ;  but  the  grass,  still  moist 
from  the  early  dew,  giving  way,  he  slipped, 
his  feet  flew  from  under  him,  and,  falling 
backwards,  his  head  struck  violently 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  he 
lay  senseless,  and  unable  to  move. 

He  remained  in  the  same  situation 
for  some  time;  for  it  was  yet  early,  and 
the  Foresters  had  not  assembled  for  their 
daily  task ;  but  he  was  discovered  as 
they  were  passing  him,  carefully  raised, 
and  carried  back  to  his  lately  but  too 
happy  wife,  and,  by  the  applicatipn  of 
necessary  restoratives,  he  was  soon  re- 
vived. 

The  patient  Gertrude,  thankfully  an- 
ticipated his  perfect  recovery ;  but  he 
never  again  left  his  bed:  she  had  the 
melancholy   gratification   of  nursing   him 

for  a  month,  when  he  expired. 

n5 
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And  then  cune  that  sottow  otct  the  sf* 
fectionate^  tender  heart  of  Gertmde,  which 
reftueth  to  be  comforted.  I^e  wept  not — 
the  fountain  of  her  grief  was  dried  npi, 
and  she  seemed  ntteriy  inci^iable  of  a 
tear  or  of  a  complaint.  She  sat  for  hours, 
in  the  same  place  and  position,  as  if  she 
reallj  would  become  the  statue  she  re- 
presented. 

Her  friends  and  neighbours  saw,  and 
pitied,  though  they  could  not  alleviate 
her  aflUctio6.  They  did  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  awaken  her  attention,  and  to 
rouse  her  energies;  but  not  till  the 
period  arrived  that  she  was  to  become 
a  mother,  did  she  throw  off  her  despair. 
Catherine  was  bom;  and  the  mourning 
widow,  wept  in  transport  and  in  sorrow, 
over  her  beauteous  child. 

Lowenstein,  at  that  period  a  widower. 
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had  eyer  felt  much  interest  in  the  h,te 
of  the  good  Gertrade,  as  the  faithful 
and  aflfeetionate  wife  of  the  highly-gifted 
and  unfortunate  Ferdinand,  and  he  thought 
he  could  not  arrange  better  for  his  own 
little,  motherless  Ernestine,  than  by 
placing  Gertrude,  and  her  infant  child, 
in  a  cottage  adjoining  his  own. 

This  change,  and  the  kind  conside- 
ration of  Lowenstein  for  her,  saved  the 
health,  if  not  the  senses  of  the  unhappy 
but  grateful  Grertrude ;  for,  although  it  was 
an  effort  for  her,  to  leave  her  once  happy 
home,  stiU  it  took  her  from  scenes,  over 
which  she  too  fondly  dwelt,  and  forced 
upon  her  an  employment,  into  which  she 
would  not  otherwise  have  entered. 

The  removal  from  her  beloved  cot- 
tage, cost  Gertrude  many  a  tear  and  a 
righ,  and  the  disarranging  of  those  books 

N  6 
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and  papers,  over  which  she  would  hang 
for  hours,  seemed  at  first  a  sort  of  sa- 
crilege to  her.  They  were  now  carefdlly 
packed  in  an  old  family  chest,  and  thus, 
entirely  concealed  from  her  view,  they 
spared  her  many  hours  of  useless  and 
unprofitable  grief. 

Gertrude  removed,  and  comfortably 
settled  in  her  new  abode,  devoted  the 
whole  of  her  time  and  attention  to  the 
playful  Ernestine,  and  her  own  infiEint, 
Catherine ;  but,  even  at  that  tender  age, 
she  observed  there  was  something  about 
Catherine,  unlike  other  children,  which 
was,  doubtless,  that  want  of  mind,  which 
afterwards,  so  unfortunately  betrayed  it- 
self. 

No  sooner  did  the  little  Catherine 
begin  to  walk,  and  to  be  trusted  in 
the    garden,    than    she    showed,  that    in 
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one  pursuit,  certainly,  she  was  not  defici- 
ent ;  for  she  would  immediately  commence 
and  carry  on  a  long  conversation  with  the 
flowers,  in  a  kind  of  rhyme,  of  which  she 
was  never  wearied.  As  she  grew  older,  this 
passion  increased,  and  absorbed  her  whole 
attention,  whilst  the  ever-affectionate  and 
faithful  Gertrude,  would  weep  over  the 
remembrance  of  her  husband,  and  love 
her  child  more  fondly,  for  thus  resem- 
bUng  him. 

One  day,  that  Catherine  had  stuck  her 
fa/oourites^  as  she  called  them,  in  her  hair, 
her  sash,  and  her  bosom,  she  ran  up  to 
the  little  Ernestine,  and  said, — 

"  Catherine,  the  queen  of  the  flowers, 
and  Ernestine,  her  own,  and  jBsiirest  flower 
of  the  garden." 

This   observation    was     overheard    by 
Gertrude,  who    treasured   it    up    in    her 
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memory,  as  being  so  appUcable,  that  she 
hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant, 
when  her  blooming  child  would  be  as 
bright  in  talent,  as  she  was  brilliant  in 
beauty;  but  months  and  years  flew  on, 
and  Catherine's  mind  did  not  expand  with 
her  age,  at  least  it  seemed  to  exhaust 
itself,  in  that  one  pursuit  of  flowers  only. 

From  morning  tiU  night,  her  occupation 
was  inyariably  the  same,  and  it  was  car- 
ried on  with  an  order  and  regularity, 
truly  surprising  to  those  who  witnessed 
and  watched  it. 

As  soon  as  she  arose  in  the  morning, 
she  flew  to  the  garden,  to  gather  her 
flowers  for  the  day;  she  would  scarcely 
be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  them  for  her 
breakfast,  when  she  immediately  resumed 
her  task. 

She  always  appeared  as   if   she  pre- 
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Tiously  arranged  the  plan  of  her  nosegays, 
for,  if  she  could  not  find  what  she  wished, 
either  in  their  own  or  Lowenstein's  gar- 
den, she  hastened  on  from  one  cottage  to 
another  till  she  was  satisfied,  always  act* 
ing  as  if  she  considered  every  flower  as 
her  own  peculiar  property.  It  was  in 
vain  that  her  mother  gently  reproved  her, 
and  told  her  they  were  not  hers ;  she  com- 
mitted the  same  fault,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  daily,  and  never  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  permission  of  the  owners  of  the 
gardens  she  frequented. 

The  Foresters,  in  time,  gradually  be- 
came so  accustomed  to  her  peculiarities  in 
this  respect,  that  they  planted  flowers  on 
purpose  for  her,  and  they  were  amply  com- 
pensated for  their  trouble,  by  the  silent 
delight  her  looks  expressed,  when  she 
found  any  she  did  not  expect.     She  ap- 
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peared  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  every  flower  that  ought  to  be  in  bloom 
on  the  day  she  required  it,  and  she  would 
search  the  Forests  through  rather  than  be 
disappointed. 

Sometimes  her  daily  labours  were  com- 
pleted quite  early,  when  she  would  sit 
quietly  and  contentedly  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day;  but  if  she  could  not  satisfy  her- 
self, she  pined,  and  went  restlessly  to  bed. 
On  those  occasions,  her  poor  mother 
entered  into  her  feelings,  and  seemed  to 
be  almost  as  unhappy  as  the  child,  tor- 
menting herself  with  wondering  what 
flower  it  was  she  wanted. 

Catherine's  first  care,  after  gathering  her 
flowers  in  the  morning,  was,  to  adorn  her 
beautiful  hair  with  a  tasteful,  pretty 
wreath,  then  her  bosom  and  sash  with 
small   bunches,    and    then   her  mother's 
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room,  with  nosegays  placed  in  various 
parts  of  it.  She  never  gave  a  flower  but 
as  a  mark  of  favour ;  but,  it  was  observed, 
that,  fond  as  she  appeared  of  Ernestine, 
she  never  offered  her  one — she  always 
called  her  the  fairest  flower  of  all  the 
gardens,  and  acted  as  if  she  really 
thought  so. 

Every  child  in  the  Forests  would  watch 
for  Catherine,  run  and  ask  her  what  she 
wanted,  and  then  endeavour  to  find  it  for 
her.  However  bleak  and  cold  the  weather, 
Catherine  must  have  a  nosegay  of  some 
sort  or  the  other,  and  the  taste  and  variety 
she  displayed  in  them,  was  quite  astonish- 
ing. Neither  sun  nor  rain  deterred  her 
from  her  beloved  employment ;  and  it  was 
a  customary  observation  with  the  Fores- 
ters, when  they  met  each  other  on  a  stormy 
morning, — 
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«< 


A  sad  day  this,  for  the  poor  Cathe-- 


rine.** 


But  to  her  it  was  bahny  and  mild,  and 
beautiful,  if  she  could  but  satisfy  her  fancy 
in  culling  her  flowers. 

At  every  change  of  the  leaf,  she  made 
use  of  the  autumnal  tints  as  a  happy  vari- 
ety in  her  daily  tasks ;  nothing  of  natural 
beauty  ever  escaped  her  notice,  and  her 
wanderings  were  always  performed  with- 
out  any  thing  on  her  head,  but  her  tasteful 
wreath,  with  which  she  seemed  as  if  she 
could  defy  the  stormy  wind  and  the  tem- 
pest. 

The  neighbours  often  wondered  how  the 
good  Gertude  could  allow  her  to  go  out  in 
such  weathei';  and  when  the  branches  of 
the  trees  were  heard  crashing  and  falling 
around,  and  Catherine's  light  and  beautiful 
form  was  seen  from  the  cottage  windows. 
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as  if  flyiDg  through  the  threatening  ele- 
ments, some  of  them  would  ill-naturedly 
remark,^— 

"  That  the  poor  girl  would  be  brought 
home  crushed  to  death  by  a  falling  branch 
some  day  or  the  other,  and  then  Gertrude 
would  be  sorry  for  it ;  and  they  wondered 
she  did  not  recollect  her  husband's  fate, 
who  lost  his  life  in  something  of  a  similar 
manner." 

Had  these  kind  friends  and  neighbours 
placed*  themselves  exactly  in  Gertrude's 
situation,  they  would  have  argued  diffe- 
rently; for  her  heart  often  sunk  within 
her,  as  she  saw  her  beautiful  child  wander 
forth  on  those  stormy  mornings ;  but  she 
was  one  of  those,  who  always  preferred  the 
happiness  of  those  whom  she  loved,  to  her 
own ;  and,  as  she  thought  her  Catherine 
would  languish  and  die,  if  she  were  con- 
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fined  to  the  cottage,  she  forgot  all  her  own 
sufferings  in  promoting  her  child's  gratifica- 
tion. Sometimes,  indeed,  she  would  look 
after  her  with  tearful  eyes ;  but  then  she 
would  compose  her  mind,  by  saying — 

"  God  tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  and  surely  he  will  protect  my  sweet 
Catherine !" 

Many  a  day  Gertrude  knew  not  a  mo- 
ment's tranquillity  during  her  absence ; 
but  the  sight  of  her  transparent,  heavenly 
complexion,  beaming  with  healtS  and 
freshness,  amply  compensated  her  for  all 
the  anxiety  she  had  felt,  and  her  heart  was 
lifted  up,  in  grateful  thanksgiving  for  her 
preservation. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  travellers, 
from  whom  Catherine's  story  has  occa^ 
sioned  a  slight  digression. 

It  was  about  the  second  hour  after  mid- 
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day  when  they  left  her,  and  they  then  con- 
tinued their  journey  through  the  Forests 
without  any  further  interruption.  Low- 
enstein  and  Elderhorst  were  mounted  per- 
fectly to  their  satisfaction — and  Ernestine, 
in  her  easy  seat,  riding  between  them,  felt 
much  happier  than,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, she  could  have  expected.  At 
times,  the  different  openings  would  enable 
them  to  ride  abreast,  and  at  9,  tolerable 
pace  ;  but,  then,  again,  the  natural  obstruc- 
tions of  trees  and  underwood,  would  only 
allow  them  to  advance  singly  and  with 
caution. 

After  one  of  those  tedious  separations, 
which  required  much  care  and  attention 
to  guide  their  horses  in  safety,  and  which, 
therefore,  prevented  all  conversation,  Er- 
nestine said,  smilingly,  to  Lowenstein, — 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  dearest  father  ! 
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that  if  they  should  shut  us  up  in  prison,  or 
anything  of  that  barbarous  kind  one  i^ads 
of,  I  shall  get  jou  to  recite  to  me  the 
histories  of  the  different  families  of  the 
Foresters;  many  of  them  are,  indeed, 
truly  interesting,  and,"  continued  she,  jok- 
ingly, "  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so 
good  a  story-teller." 

Lowenstein  sighed,  and  remained  some 
moments  silent,  when  he  replied,— 

"  You  cannot,  my  love,  remember  your 
dear  mother,  or  you  would  not  consider  that 
I  told  these  family  stories  well.  She  pos- 
sessed the  most  extraordinary  talent  I  ever 
met  with  in  that  way.  She  certainly  re- 
sembled in  character,  as  well  as  she  did  in 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  her 
great  and  noble  ancestor.  Count  Franken- 
stein; and  often,  when  reading  his  son's 
account  of  him,  I  have  been  led  to  com- 
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pare  my  own  Ernestine  with  what  is  there 
narrated. 

"  Our  time  of  meeting,  before  we  were 
married,  always  appeared  to  me  so  short, 
that  it  would  -  scarcely  allow  more  than 
those  expressions  of  happiness  at  seeing 
each  other,  natural  on  those  occasions,  or 
the  recital  of  any  little  accidental  circum- 
stance mutually  interesting  to  us ;  it  wa^ 
not,  therefore,  till  after  our  union  that 
I  was  aware  of  her  great  and  peculiar 
talent  in  the  way  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing ;  for,  although  we  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  each  other's  society  for  nearly  five 
years,  it  never  failed  to  fill  my  mind  with 
astonishment  and  delight. 

"  This  sort  of  story-telling,  if  you  will 
call  it  such,  generally  began  by  accident, 
after  we  were  shut  in  on  a  winter's  even- 
ing ;   and  often  and  often  have  I  since  re- 
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gretted,  that  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  pen 
the  words  as  they  fell  from  her  lips.  Some 
trifling  circumstances  of  the  day  were, 
probably,  mentioned,  relative  to  some  of 
the  Foresters,  which  would  gradually 
lead  us  on  to  speak  of  other  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  family,  the  whole  of  which, 
from  the  most  important  event,  down  to 
the  minutest  detail,  appeared  arranged  in 
her  mind  vnth  the  greatest  possible  order 
and  regularity ;  and  she  would  either  pour 
forth  her  tale  of  sorrow,  over  which  you 
would  weep ;  or  relate,  in  joyous  strains, 
the  happiness  of  the  event,  till  you  un- 
consciously joined  in  the  merry  laugh,  and 
you  felt  assured,  you  had  never  before  been 
affected  by  such  a  recital. 

"  My  observation  of  this  extraordinary 
talent,  at  length  led  me  to  notice  her  man- 
ner when  speaking  to  the  different  Fores- 
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ters,  whose  histories  she  could  thus  so 
well  remember,  arrange,  and  relate ;  and  I 
was  then,  as  equally  struck  with  it,  as  with 
its  effect, — ^indeed,  I  was  only  surprised 
that  it  should  have  passed  so  long  unnoticed 
by  me. 

''If,  for  example,  a  Forester  came  to 
make  any  communication  to  us,  either 
about  himself  or  his  femily,  or  any  circum- 
stance relative  to  the  community  at  large, 
her  attention,  even,  perhaps,  from  the  most 
playful  conversation,  was  not  only  entirely 
fixed  upon,  but,  as  if  absorbed  by  his  recital. 
Any  observation  from  a  third  person,  made 
at  the  time,  appeared  quite  unnoticed  by 
her ;  the  speaker  only  claimed  her  willing 
ear,  in  whose  joy  or  sorrow  she  equally 
participated.  Zimmerman  says,  that  '  It 
is  the  power  of  attention,  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  distinguishes  the  wise  and  the 

VOL.  I.  o 
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great,  firom  the  Tulgar  aii4  triffiqg  herd  of 
men.'  That  power  she  eertaiiilj  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree* 

*'  After  any  communication  of  the  kind 
I  have  mentioned,  I  oheenred  that  she  was 
invariahly  silent  fw  some  time — as  if  she 
were  digesting,  arranging,  and  econparing 
all  that  she  had  heard :  and  if  the  tale  had 
been  anything  of  an  affecting  nature,  when 
she  was  at  length  forced  to  speak,  the 
melancholy  tone  of  her  voice  couTeyed  to 
the  mind,  that  she  truly  felt  that,  over 
which  she  had  been  pondering.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  her  memory  only  that  was  good ; 
but,  fally  entering  into  the  joy  or  sorrow 
of  another,  she,  as  it  were,  made  it  her 
own — and  thus,  her  mind  retained,  what 
her  heart  felt. 

^^  It  is  an  old,  but  true  saying,  Uhat 
we    seldom  prize    what   we  possess,  till 
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I  of  we  have  lost  it  f  that  is,  I  thinks  that  we 

d  do  not  prepare  ourselves  for  its  privation. 

I,    indeed,    truly    valued    your    beloved 
i  moth^;  and,  had  I  been  fully  convinced 

I  tliat  I  should  have  survived  her,  I  should 

have  taken  the  necessary  means  to  have 
retained  a  portion  of  that  blessing,  when 
I  was  deprived  of  it.  I  sometimes  sur- 
prise the  good  Gertrude,  rubbing  and 
polishing  the  old  chest  which  contains 
her  husband's  writings ;  and  I  then  regret, 
that  I  did  not  pen  the  various  recitals 
that  I  heard,  as  they  fell  like  honey  from 
the  lips  of  your  dear  mother.  To  you, 
indeed,  my  Ernestine, ,  they  would  have 
been  invaluable;  and  in  one  instance, 
at  least,  I  have  much  cause  to  be  grate- 
Ail,  that  you  are  unlike  the  sweet 
Catherine.'' 

The  melancholy  strain  of  this  conversa- 

o2 
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tion,  natuially  occasioned  a  silence  for 
some  time  between  them ;  when  Lbwen* 
stein,  addressing  Eiderhorst,  said, — 

"  I  do  not  know  how  our  conductors 
intend  we  should  pass  the  night ;  I  leave 
it  entirely  to  them — taking  it  for  granted, 
we  shaU  not  have  any  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance.  I  thought,  as  they  said  we  should 
stop  after  sun-«et,  that  we  should  then 
be  so  fsLT  out  of  the  Forests,  as  to  be  aUe 
to  travel  in  close  carriages — ^for  there  is 
not  a  habitation,  of  any  kind,  in  which 
we  may  repose  for  a  few  hours ;  but  now, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  we  have  been  gra- 
dually advancing  for  some  time  past  as 
if  to  approach  the  river — and,  if  they 
intend  that  we  should  pass  the  night 
on  it,  I  fear  it  will  be  too  much  for 
Ernestine,  after  so  long  and  fatiguing  a 
day." 
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"  Oh,"  replied  Ernestine,  "  I  feel  quite 
assured  that  our  conductors  are  willing  to 
aflFord  us  eveiy  convemence  circumstances 
will  permit ;  so  I  shall  make  up  my  mind 
to  bear  anything  that  may  happen  to  us 
on  the  journey.  My  only  fear  is,  the 
after  part — and  what  they  intend  to  do 
with  us,  on  our  arrival.** 

"  No  harm,"  replied  Lowenstein,  quickly, 
"no  harm,  my  beloved  girl,  depend  upon 
it ;  and  it  may  lead  to  good." 

Ernestine,  after  a  short  pause,  said, — 

"  You  just  now  called  this  a  long  day, 
dear  father;  and  it  really  appears  to  me 
like  a  week,  since  we  met  at  breakfast 
this  mormng." 

Elderhorst  again  felt  the  allusion  to 
that  time :  he  cast  a  deprecatory  look  at 
Ernestine,  whose  cheerful  brow  assured 
him,  all  was  forgiven  and  forgotten ;  and 
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another  look  told  her,  he  was  happy  in  that 
assurance. 

They  now  journeyed  sometime  in  st- 
lence,  till  at  last  Elderhorst  said  to  Low- 
enstein : — 

"  You  are  right,  sir ;  we  are  for  the 
river,  depend  upon  it  It  is  oertainly 
rather  amusing,  to  be  led  on  in  this  way, 
entirely  in  the  dark." 

Lowenstein  did  not  answer;  for  the 
speech  savoured  too  much  of  sarcasm  for 
him  to  encourage  it  in  Elderhorst,  although 
he  might  freely  indulge  in  the  same  strain 
himself— because  he  knew  his  own  feel- 
ings  were  under  proper  restraint^  which 
Elderhorst's,  he  considered,  were  not. 

At  length,  the  approach  of  evening,  and 
the  occasional  surrounding  gloom,  forced 
them  from  the  thick  covert;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  anticipations,  they  quickly 
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neftred  tba  fiiofe  oi  thm  beautiful  riyer — 
which,  sparkling  under  the  last  brilliant 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  looked  cheerful 
vd&d  invitk^. 

Everything  was  again  in  readiness  for 
their  rec^frf^ion — ^for  boats  sujScient  for  a 
large  party  were  in  attendance.  They 
dismounted,  and  were  only  waiting  whilst 
the  officer  was  giving  directions  to  the 
soldiers,  when  a  well-known  voice  again 
came  sweetly,  but  faintly,  through  the 
air:— 


H 


Pink,  yellow,  and  blue* 
Surrounded  by  green ; 

Vvt  culled  the  fidrest  flowers 
That  ever  were  seen." 


The  whole  party — ^friends  and  foes: — 
looked  at  each  other  in  the  greatest 
astonishment ;  and  the  word  ^\  impossible ! 
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impossible !"  was  simultaneously  repeated, 
and  then  followed  the  doubtful  inquirj 
of— 

"  It  cannot  surely  be  Catherine,  at 
this  distance  ?**  and  the  voice  continued, 
as  if  in  reply, —    ^ 


**  Every  nook,  and  erery  dell 
Of  these  Forests  I  can  tell ; 

And  then  I'm  as  fleet  as  the  wind : 
I  never  stop  nor  tire, 
When  I  my  sweets  require — 
For  sure  if  I  seek,  I  shall  find.' 


» 


As  the  last  words  were  faintly  uttered, 
the  beauteous  Catherine  merged  from  the 
thicket — ^for  a  moment  stood  before,  and 
then  sunk  at  Ernestine's  feet. 

It  would  have  required  harder  hearts 
than  any  of  those  present,  not  to  feel 
compassion  for  the  drooping  spirit  of  the 
fainting .  girl — ^who  raised  her  hand,  as  if 
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to  offer  a  flower  to  the   officer;   whilst 

« 

her  lips  moved  as  if  she  would  utter  the 
words, — 

"  Catherine  go  now  !** 

"  Yes,  my  own  sweet  giri,"  tenderiy 
replied  Ernestine,  bending  over  her  with 
all  the  affection  of  a  sister,  ^^  you  shall 
go  iwith  us ;"  and  then,  requesting  a  little 
water,  she  wept  over,  as  she  cheered 
and  restored  her  affectionate  and  devoted 
friend. 

Lowenstein,  meanwhile  greatly  affected, 
said,— 

'^  She  has  probably  fasted  since  an  early 
hour  this  morning.  How  so  delicate  a 
creature  can  have  borne  such  fatigue,  is 
astonishing!"  and  then,  addressing  the 
officer,  he  said, — 

"  There  surely  can  be  no  objection  to 
my  daughter  having  a  female  attendant ; 
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at  all  eyents,  I  wSL  take  the ,  leaponsi- 
Inlity  of  the  fisuilt — if  faidt  it  be— -on 
myself.  I  odIj  require  that  she  be  not 
separated  from  my  daugfatv;  for  to  leave 
her  here,  at  this  time  ci  night,  ivoold  be 
quite  impossible.'' 

The  officer  replied,  as  his  eyes  yet 
rested  on  Catherine's  beautiful  and  ex^ 
tended  form — 

**  Oh,  quite  impossible !  We  \nU,  there- 
fore, if  you  please,  now  order  the  boats  which 
are  in  waiting  for  us — in  which  we  shall 
find  plenty  of  warm  covering,  and  where 
we  may,  more  conveniently,  partake  of  the 
refreshment  so  necessary  for  all  of  us." 

The  party  were  then  informed,  that 
they  would  pass  the  night  on  the  river; 
but,  that  as  the  rowers  were  skilful,  and 
the  tide  was  in  their  favour,  they  would 
land  by,  sun-rise. 
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Ernestine  was  then  assisted  into  the 
boat  -r-  and  the  fatted  and  helpless 
Gstherine  earned  and  placed  at  her  side ; 
ivkSst  Lowenstein  and  Elderhorst  were 
i^pointod  to  a  separate  boat. 

Lowenstein  was  much  annoyed  with 
this  anrangement ;  but,  considering  that, 
perhaps,  it  mig^t  be  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  rowers  —  and  not  wishing  further 
to  inconTenience  those,  in  whose  power 
they  w^re,  he  passed  it  oyer  in  silence. 

The  night  was  beautiful  —  the  moon 
shone  forth  in  all  her  glory — the  heavens 
were  beqiangled  with  stars;  so  that,  but 
for  the  constraint  tmder  which  they  were, 
they  would  greatly  have  enjoyed  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene. 

The  wearied,  and  now  happy  Cath^ne, 
soon  fell  fast  asleep  by  the  side  of  her 
affectionate  friend — ^who  watched  the  boat 
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which  bore  her  father  and  her  lover,  till, 
overpowered  by  excitement  and  fatigue, 
she  followed  her  example. 

Not  so  Lbwenstein  and  Elderhorst ;  for 
their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  sleeping  fwms 
of  Ernestine  and  Catherine  —  and  were 
never  once  removed. 

The  cold,  just  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
was  intense,  when  Lowenstein,  leaning 
as  far  as  he  could  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  so  as  to  be  heard  above  the  splashing 
of  the  oars,  said, — 

"  Ernestine,  my  child,  awake !" 

She  needed  not  a  repetition  of  the 
words — but  roused  herself  with  energy, 
and  he  continued, — 

"  Thou  art  unused  to  this  chill  air,  love. 
The  glorious  sun  will  soon  arise ;  and  let 
us  hope,  that  he  will  bring  us  a  happier 
day  than  the  last." 
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Ernestine  did  not  answer ;  but  her  heart 
was  lifted  up  in  fervent  prayer,  that  her 
father's  anxious  forebodings  of  good  might 
be  realized — that  the  star  of  anticipated 
happiness,  which  had  shone  on,  cheered, 
and  enlightened  his  otherwise  dreary  path, 
might  now  set  in  the  fulness  of  its  pro- 
mise— and  that  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
might  glide  away  in  peaceful  and  satisfied 
serenity. 

Ernestine  then  turned  to  rouse  the  still 
sleeping  Catherine,  who,  opening  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  her, 
said, — 


**  I  want  no  violet  for  my  browt 
Nor  lily  for  my  hair ; 
For  I  have  got  my  Ernestine — 
The  fairest  of  the  fair." 


Ernestine,  smilingly,  caressed  the  affec- 
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tionate  and  devoted  girl.  The  glow  of  the 
orb  of  day  was  soon  seen  above  the  horizon; 
the  rowers  gradually  plied  their  oars  more 
slowly  —  they  neared  the  shore  —  and 
landed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not." 

^HAKSPEARE. 


The  spot  on  which  they  again  found  them- 
selves,  was  a  retired  turning  of  the'river, 
apparently  far  removed  from  any  himian 
habitation;  but  carriages,  with  an  ample 
escort  of  attendants^  were  in  waiting  for 
them.  The  officers  who  conducted  the 
different  parties,  approached  and  saluted 
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each  other ;  a  few  hrief  sentences  were  ex- 
changed between  them^  and  the  prisoners 
soon  found  themselves  comfortably  seated 
in  a  closed  and  easy  conveyance.  They 
were  all  once  more  together,  and  were, 
therefore,  comparatively  happy. 

The  difference  of  the  motion,  confine- 
ment of  the  vehicle,  and  a  feeling  of  greater 
security  than  heretofore,  now  so  completely 
overpowered  the  exhausted  faculties  of 
Lowenstein  and  Elderhorst,  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  fell  asleep,  whilst  the  anxious 
Ernestine  might  truly  be  supposed  to 
keep  watch. 

She  looked  alternately  on  the  tranquil 
forms  hmde  her,  and  breathed  a  prayer, 
that  they  might  not  again  be  jseparated  t — 

**  And  then,**  sighed  she,  **  come  weal, 
cotne  woe,  we  can  well  bear  that  of  which 
we  each  jpartake." 
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Her  mind  was  fiill  of  affectionate 
thought  and  feeling  for  o^,  and  she  re- 
flected, how  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
poor  Catherine  to  bear  the  close  confine- 
ment of  a  carriage,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  perjbaps  for  many  hours ;  or  how 
she  would  reconcile  herself  to  keeping 
within  doors,  probably  for  many  succeed- 
ing days. 

The  good  Gertrude— the  anxious  mo- 
ther,— ^how  had  she  borne  the  loss  of  her 
darling  child  ?  But  then  Hope,  the  only 
true  friend  of  the  miserable,  led  her  to 
think  that,  perhaps,  Elmenhorst  and  his 
sons  had  met  the  fugitive  Catherine,  and 
had  persuaded  the  widow  to  believe  that 
she  had  overtaken  and  accompanied  them, 
as  was  the  case ;  and  which  the  poor  girl's 
great  and  well-known  attachment  to  her- 
self, rendered  so  probable. 
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They  travelled  on  for  some  time,  whilst 
Ernestine  was  thus  occupied  in  reflection ; 
and,  at  length,  Lowenstein  and  Elderhorst 
successively  awoke,  greatly  refreshed  by 
what  they  called  the  most  comfortable 
night's  rest,  they  had  ever  before  expe- 
rienced. 

Lowenstein,  regarding  Ernestine  with 
much  affection,  said — 

"  I  fear,  my  beloved  child !  that  you  and 
your  faithful  friend,  will  be  wearied  from 
friBting;  but  the  circumstance  of  our 
guides  not  offering  us  any  refreshment, 
about  which  they  have  heretofore  been  so 
considerate,  proves  to  me,  that  our  journey 
will  not  be  of  much  longer  continuance. 
The  hour  of  noon,  at  latest,  may,  perhaps, 
bring  us  to  the  place  of  our  destination, 
and  then,  I  ho'pe,  we  shall  find  all  that  we 
require.     They  did  not,  surely  remember, 
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that  a  Forest-maiden,  takes  her  morning 
repast  at  an  early  hour." 

Elderhorst  heard  the  whole  of  these  ob- 
servations; he  shuddered  and  looked  out 
of  the  window  to  conceal  his  agitation;  for, 
thought  he,  the  hour  of  noon,  or  any  other 
hour  which  terminates  this  journey,  may, 
perhaps,  separate  us,  and  that  for  ever; 
and  then,  without  my  Ernestine,  times 
and  seasons  will  all  be  alike  to  me. 

One  idea  now  followed  another  in  such 
rapid  succession,  that,  although  he  still  kept 
his  head  thrust  out  of  the  window,  Ernes- 
tine observed  the  emotion  under  which  he 
laboured?  by  the  agitation  of  his  whole 
frame;  and  wishing  to  defer  the  evil  day 
of  excited  feeling  as  long  as  possible, 
though,  in  the  end,  she  feared  it  would 
burst  forth,  she  summoned  all  her  resolu- 
tion, and  said, — 
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^^  Indeed,  dear  father !  I  fear  I  shall  be 
wearied  to  death,  unless  you  or  Elderhorst 
do  something  to  amuse  me." 

•  And  then,  Mrlj  calling  Elderhorst's  at- 
tention, by  addressing  him,  she  conti- 
nued,— 

^I  could  not  have  believed,  that  any 
road  in  the  whole  world  could  be  so 
monotonous  and  tiresome  as  this  is.  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  want  of  taste  to  admire 
it.  Do  you  not  think  so?"  and  she  looked  ^ 
archly  at  Elderhorst,  intending,  thereby, 
to  arouse  and  take  his  attention  from  the 
melancholy  on  which  it  was  dwelling ;  and 
then,  without  givmg  him  thne  to  answer, 
she  said, — 

"It  is  now  your  turn,  Elderhorst,  to 
amuse  us  with  a  recital  of  one  kind  or  the 
other ;  and  I  really  must  have  something  as 
a  substitute  formy breakfast^  so  pray  begin." 
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Elderhomt,  fearful  of  being  pressed  to 
exert  himself,  «plied- 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  Lowenstein  will  favour 
us  wiih  the  story  of  Mathilde;  I  will  listen 
with  the  greatest  possible  attention,  but 
more  than  that,  I  cannot  promise." 

Ernestine  soiriled,  as  she  observed,-^ 
'  It  is  rather  encroaching  on  your  good- 
nature, dearest  father!  but  pray  let  us 
have  poor  Mathdlde's  story ;  and,  as  she 
always  displayed  greatness  of  mind,  as  well 
as  goodness  of  hearty  under  every  adver- 
sity, I  hope  we  may  all  be  eoiabled  to  fol- 
low her  example." 

Lowenstein  needed  not  a  repetition  of 
the  request,  and  thus  began, — 

"  Mathilde's  parents  were  not  only  good 
and  industrious,  but  of  rather  a  superior 
order  of  F<Mresters.  They  had  both  of 
them  been  well  brought  up,  and  had,  in 
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their  youth,  received  a  sufficient  education 
to  enable  them  to  appreciate  knowledge, 
and  cultivate  their  minds  in  after  life. 

"  They  were  blessed  with  one  daughter, 
Mathilde,  the  heroine  of  our  tale,  and 
one  son.  The  son,  from  his  boyhood, 
disliked  the  sameness  of  a  Forester's  life, 
and  determined  to  be  a  soldier.  As 
soon  as  he  was  eligible,  he  joined  the 
army,  then  serving  in  Bohemia,  for 
which  he  was  well  suited,  being  tall 
and  remarkably  handsome. 

"Thus  alienated,  when  young,  .from 
his  home,  parents,  and  sister,  those  na- 
,tural  affections  which  bind  families  and 
kindred  together,  gradually  diminished 
in  him,  at  least,  so  we  may  presume, 
from  his  subsequent  selfish  conduct. 

"Mathilde,  on  the  contrary,  fed  on 
her  affectionate  thoughts  for  her  brother, 
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till  they  amounted  almost  to  adoration. 
Every  letter  from  him  was  a  gala  day  in 
her  life,  to  which  all  other  considera- 
tions sunk  into  comparative  insignificance. 
Her  parents  she  also  ardently  loved ;  -  but 
they  were  always  present  with  her,  she  did 
not,  therefore,  mentally  dwell  on  them,  as 
on  her  absent  brother — consequently,  her 
mind  was  not  so  completely  absorbed  by 
them. 

"  That  eventful  year,  in  which  the  fever 
made  its  fotal  appearance  in  the  Forests, 
ravaging  cottages  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  inmates,  that  year,  saw  Mathilde  an 
orphan,  for  the  burning  pestilence  carried  off 
both  her  father  and  her  mother.  The  heroic, 
dutiful  girl,  watched  and  tended  them 
through  the  whole  of  their  painful  illness ; 
she  did  not  take  the  infection,  and,  after 
the   severe  bereavement,  she   seemed  to 
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dwell  more  on  what  her  brother  would 
feel  for  the  loss  of  his  parents,  when 
far  distant  from  them,  than  all  the  anguish 
and'  &tigue  she  had  herself  experienced. 

**Mathilde  was  so  universally  beloved 
and  admired,  that  she  received  all'  the 
kindness  it  was  possible  for  surrounding 
friends  to  bestow  upon  her,  under  so  s^v^re 
an  affliction ;  but  her  heart  could  not  be" 
satisfied,  till  it  found  relief  and  repose 
on  the  bosom  of  her  beloved  brother. 

'^  She  had  twice  written  to  him,  and  now 
most  anxiously  awaited  his  daily  arrival; 
but  there  were  many,  who  thought  he 
was  too  careful  of  his  own  person,  to  risk 
it  in  the  Forests,  whilst  there  remained 
the  least  danger  of  infection.  All,  in 
short,  who  knew  him,  had  ever  considered 
him  a  selfish  character,  all  but  Mathilde, 
who  thought  he  had  not  a  fault  in  the 
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world;  and  she  was  at  length  made  happy 
by  the  sight  of  a  letter  from  him,  which 
told  her,  he  was  hurrying  home,  as  fast 
as  a  very  lame  leg  would  permit  him  to 
travel. 

"  Poor  Mathilde  wept  over  and  believed 
all  the  aifectionate  epithets  he  bestowed  on 
her,  and  she  rejoiced  in  his  expected  return, 
as  the  greatest  blessing  earth  could  bestow. 
The  painfully  lame  leg  of  which  he  spoke, 
had  been  broken  about  a  twelvemonth 
previously;  it  had  been  badly  set,  jand 
he  now  only  hastened  to  Mathilde  to 
nurse'him,  being  a  confirmed  invalid. 

"At  length  the  brother  arrived,  and 
the  delighted  Easter's  happiness  was  all 
but  perfect.  She  denied  herself  rest  and 
quiet,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  she 
nursed  and  tended  him  with  the  thought- 
ful care  of  a  mother,  the  effects  of  which 
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^ere  soon  visible  by  his  progressive  recoi 
very,  and,  at  length,  to  Mathilde's  inex- 
pressible joy,  he  could  walk  about  vnth  the 
assistance  of  a  stick. 

"  Disabled  from  ever  again  joining  his 
regiment — still,  his  naturally  roving  dis- 
position would  not  allow  him  to  be  quiet ; 
and  he  told  and  convinced  the  credulous 
Matbilde,  that  he  never  should  be  quite 
well  in  the  Forests — but,  that  if  they  were 
on  the  mountains,  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  breathe,  and  be  himself  again. 
*  But,'  continued  he, — 

"  *  My  own  Mathilde  must  go  with  me, 
or  all  the  good  I  might  otherwise  derive 
from  the  change  of  air,  will  be  lost  by  my 
want  of  an  affectionate,  kind  nurse ;  there- 
fore you  must  go  with  me,  Mathilde,' 
repeated  he — *for  I  had  better  remain, 
and  drag  out  the  remainder  of  a  miserable 
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existence  here,  than  attempt  the  journey 
alone.' 

"  *  Oh,  my  beloved  brother,'  replied 
Mathilde,  *  say  not  a  word  more  on  the 
subject ;  I  will  go  with  you,  and  never 
leave  you,  whilst  you  require  my  aid.'  This 
promise  once  given,  was  never  afterwards 
revoked. 

"  It  now  began  to  be  rumoured  amongst 
the  Foresteris,  that  Mathilde  was  to  ac- 
company her  brother  to  the  mountains — 
at  which,  every  kind  friend  and  neighbour 
she  had,  not  only  expressed  their  surprise, 
but  which,  they  determined,  if  possible, 
to  prevent.  Their  advice  and  expostula- 
tions, however,  were  all  in  vain ;  for  the 
devoted  girl  merely  replied,  *  That  she 
had  promised !'  and  their  remonstrances, 
fell  as  unheeded  on  her  ear,  as  if  they 
liad  never  been  uttered. 
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**  There  was,  howeyer,  an  old  friend  of 
her  parents,  who  determined  to  lay  the 
case  plainly  before  her,  and  to  show  her, 
that,  whilst  she  was  thus  sacrificing  her- 
self to  her  brother,  he  thought  and  cared 
only  for  his  own  ease  and  comfort — ^with- 
out a  momentary  consideration  for  ha*. 
Not  wishing,  therefore,  to  conceal  her  real 
sentiments,  she  one  day  said  to  her,— 

" '  Mathilde,  my  child,  you  are  quite 
under  a  delusion  with  respect  to  your  duty 
to  your  brother ;  for  he  ceased  to  be  such, 
when  he  exacted  from  you  your  disin- 
terested promise.  Is  it  not  enough,  that  ' 
you  haye  passed  your  time  in  nursing  him 
here— denying  yoursdf  eyery  pleasure  in 
which  youth  takes  delight-^-end  indifferent 
even  to  your  health,  in  comparison  with 
his — ^but  that  he  must  still  further  work 
on  your  self-devotion,  by  taking  you  from 
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your  friends — ^those  who  love  and  esteem 
yon,  to  sojourn  amongst  strangers,  who 
can  neither  know  nor  value  your  worth? 
A  brother  ought  to  be  the  friend  and 
protector  of  his  sister — but  he  has  in- 
verted the  order  of  nature,  by  thus  seek- 
ing his  own  gratification,  at  your  expense. 

"  *  You,  Mathilde,  have  known  sorrow 
enough,  in  the  loss  of  your  parents ;  but, 
be  assured  by  an  old  friend,  one  who  has 
seen  more  of  the  world  than  you  have, 
that  you  never  have  yet  experienced  it, 
in  comparison  with  that  which  will  follow, 
when  you  are  no  longer  of  use  to  him; 
for  he  will  cast  you  off,  without  remorse— 
and  endeavour  to  vindicate  his  conduct  for 
so  doing/ 

'^  Mathilde  could  hear  no  more  !  she  had 
listened  too  long — ^the  colour  fled  from  her 
cheeks,  and  she  fainted  ! 
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^^  Her  friend  truly  rejoiced  as  she  pressed 
the  tender-hearted  girl  to  her  affectionate 
bosom — ^for  she  thought  she  had  made  an 
impression  on  her,  and  that  the  idea  of 
her  promise  alone  affected  her.  But  she 
was  quite  mistaken ;  for  Mathilde's  feelings 
were  surprise  and  indignation,  that  any  one 
should  think  so  unworthily  of  her  brother : 
and  no  sooner  did  she  recover,  than, 
looking  earnestly  at  her  friend,  she 
said, — 

"  *  You  do  not  like  my  b/other ;  hence- 
forth, then,  must  I  dislike  you.  I  cannot 
help  it ;  but  my  love  for  him,  is  so  wound 
into  my  very  existence,  that  I  can  only 
part  with  it,  with  my  life  —  therefore, 
attempt  not  to  deprive  me  of  it,  unless 
you  wish  to  kill  me.  To  you,  it  may 
appear  Enthusiasm;  but  I  would  rather 
tend  on   his   sick   couch,    whilst   he  re- 
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quires  my  aid,   than  accept  the  offer  of 
a  diadem.' 

"  Nothing  more  was  ever  said  on  the 
subject:  her  fnend  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  her,  saying,  as  she  wept  over 
her, — 

"  *  My  dearest  Mathilde,  when  you,  in 
your  turn,  require  assistance,  think  of 
your  mother's  friend  —  who  will  never 
forget  you.' 

"  They  parted ;  and,  in  a  week  from 
that  period,  Mathilde  and  her  brother 
were  on  their  way  to  the  mountains.  The 
fatigue  and  privation  of  the  journey  she 
seemed  neither  to  suffer,  nor  to  think  of; 
her  mind  being  wholly  intent  and  occupied 
by  her  brother's  health  and  safety. 

,"  They  arrived  at  their  destination :  the 
mountains  soon  supplied  them  with  a 
cottage  —  which   Mathilde   arranged  and 
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made  comfortable ;  and,  although  she  had 
not  a  smgle  Mend  with  whom,  she  could 
converse,  she  continued  cheerful  and 
happy  —  because  she  was  of  use  to  her 
brother,  and  because  bis  health  improved 

daily. 

"  That,  however,  which  she  had  so  ar- 
dently desired,  was  ordained  to  be  the  first 
signal  of  the  trials  which  were  in  store  for 
her :  her  brother,  no  longer  shackled  by  in- 
disposition, felt  an  inclination  to  return  to 
his  accustomed  pleasures;  and  Mathilde 
must,  of  necessity,  be  left  much  alone. 
Almost  every  eyenini  he  visited  a  neigh, 
bouring  cottage;  but  never  once  offered 
to  take  Mathilde  with  him — ^who,  in  his 
absence,  seemed  to  find  the  time  long 
and  dreary ;  but,  on  his  return,  she  won- 
dered how  she  could  have  been  annoyed 
or  uneasy. 
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^'As  this  occasional  visit  soon  became 
a  daily,  or  rather  a  nightly  occnrrence, 
Mathilde  one  evening  expressed  a  wish 
to  accompany  him;  when  he  candidly 
told  her,  Hhe  society  he  frequented  was 
not  fit  for  her — and  that  he  met  people, 
with  whom  he  should  be  sorry  for  her  to 
converse/ 

^  Mathilde  expressed  her  surprise  and 
grief  at  this  avowal ;  and  that  night,  for 
the  first  time,  on  her  brother's  account, 
she  wept  herself  to  sleep. 

^'  Although  the  mountains  are,  for  the 
most  part,  inhabited  by  shepherds  and 
their  families,  who  resort  thither  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  only,  they  are  also 
the  refuge  of  people  of  bad  character-^ 
of  those,  whose  deeds  oblige  them  to 
a  seclusion  somewhere,  they  care  not 
whither;  and,  as  it  was  then  the  winter 
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jseason — ^that  period  of  the  year,  when  the 
shepherds  follow  their  flocks  to  the  plains, 
for  food  and  shelter — ^those  bad  characters 
only,  with  but  few  exceptions,  remained ; 
and  they  were  the  constant  companions  of 
Mathilde's  brother. 

"  One  day  he  returned  home,  more  than 
usually  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  Ma- 
thilde  fancied  he  appeared  to  avoid  all 
conversation  with  her  —  the  same  distant, 
abstracted  manner,  continuing  from  the 
second  to  the  third  day,  she  determined 
gently  to  ask  him  the  reason  of  it ;  which 
she  did. 

"  '  Oh !'  replied  he,  *  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason ;  except  that  I  am  going  to 
be  married.' 

"^  Well,  my  dear  brother,'  replied 
Mathilde,  '  and  suppose  you  are  ?  Have 
I  not  ever  rejoiced  in  your  welfare,  as 
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well  as  grieved  in  your  sorrow?  and  do 
you  think  I  shall  change  now?  You,  of 
course,  suppose  you  will  be  adding  to 
your  happiness  by  marrying  —  and  that, 
most  assuredly,  will  increase  mine ;  then, 
wherefore  do  you  wish  to  conceal  any^ 
thing  from  me  V 

"  *  I  don't  want  to  do  so,'  replied  he, 
surlily,  *  only  you  will  be  in  the  way  T 

"  '  Be  in  the  way  !'  echoed  the  surprised 
Mathilde — *no,  indeed,  I  will  not!  My 
life  would  then  truly  be  a  burthen  to  me. 
To  morrow,  by  sun-rise,  I  will  commence 
my  return  to  the  Forests  ;  therefore,  think 
no  more  of  me,  brother.  May  you  be  happy, 
and  never  again  require  my  assistance — 
my  services.' 

"  Gentle  as  her  brother  knew  her  to 
be»  he  had  experienced,  that  she  was 
also  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  determinations 
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she  made,  and  as  he  was  not  quite  sure 
of  the  time  his  intended  bride  would  con- 
sent to  become  his,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  inconyenience  if  Mathilde  left  him 
before  that  period,  he  resolved  to  con- 
ciliate her  for  the  present.  He  well  knew 
how  to  work  on  the  affectionate  heart 
of  the  devoted  girl,  and  he  exacted  firom 
her  the  promise  of  remaining  with  him, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  after  his  marriage. 

"This  was,  certainly,  a  weakness  in 
Mathilde ;  but  the  generous  mind  is  long 
before  it  suspects  where  it  loves,  and 
Mathilde  was  still  too  fondly  attached  to 
her  brother. 

"  At  length,  the  bride  was  brought 
home,  and  Mathilde  hoped  she  was  all 
that  she  appeared  to  be ;  but  she  soon 
penetrated  below  the  surftce  of  a  showy 
and   rather   promising  exterior,  and  her 
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heart  mmk  within  her,  as  she  tibiere  dis^ 
covered  only  an  ignorant  low  mind* 

"  Mathilde's  judgment  of  her  was  right ; 
she  was  one  of  1^o6e»  who,  possessing 
neither  knoweledge  nor  virtue  herself, 
sought  only  to  bring  others  down  to  her 
own  level,  without  an  endeavour,  or  even . 
a  wish  to  improve  herself.  The  sisters- 
in-law,  were,  in  short,  as  opposed  in  dis- 
position and  principle  as  the  poles,  and 
as  well  might  fire  and  water  be  brought 
to  assimilate,  which  Mathilde  soon  learned 
to  her  cost. 

"  For  a  short  time  after  the  arrival  of 
the  bride,  Mathilde  endeavoured  to  assist 
in  the.  necessary  domestic  arrangements, 
in  order  that  her  brother  might  not  think 
she  was  annoyed  at  suddenly  relinquishing 
all  right  to  be  usefiil ;  but  she  soon  found, 
that  would  not  do,  for  every  thing  she 
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put  in  order  w&s  disapproved,  and  im- 
mediately altered  by  the  ignorant  and 
jealous  Wife. 

''  As  soon  as  Mathilde  fsurly  pereeiTed 
this,  and  ascertained  that  she  could  not  he 
useful,  without  giving  oflfence,  she  oon^ 
fined  herself  to  her  own  little  room, 
and  there  employed  herself  as  weU  as 
she  could  with  her  needle  and  a  few 
books  she  had  carefully  preserved,  be- 
longing to  her  parents.  The  brother's 
wife,  thus  finding  she  should  never 
have  any  real  complaint  to  make  against 
her,  resolved  to  turn  every  vuiiue  into 
ridicule,  which  is  easily  accomplished  by 
those  who  are  so  disposed,  and  she  one  day 
said  to  her  husband : 

«  <  Why  that  sister  of  yours  is  a  com- 
plete fool;  I  never  saw  such  a  useless, 
simple  creature  in  all  my  life ;   she  does 
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nothing  but  sit  there  moping  by  herself 
all  the  day  long,  poring  over  those  stupid 
books  of  hers,  I  wonder  she  is  not  sick  of 
the  sight  of  them/ 

"  '  Still,'  replied  the  brother,  *  my  sister 
is  any  thing  but  a  fool,  at  least  you  are  the 
first  person  who  has  called  her  so.  She 
was  well  taught  and  brought  up  by  her 
parents,  whose  cottage  she  always  kept  till 
their  death,  and  mine  also,  till  you  came. 
She  did  not,  certainly,  make  the  Tjusiness 
of  it  you  do ;  but  every  thing  was  always 
well  arranged,  and  though  she  had  not 
your  great  spirits,  she  was  cheerful  and 
kind.' 

"  *  Which,  I  suppose,  I  am  not,'  replied 
the  'Wife,  quickly  *  Well,  I  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  try  and  live  with  her, 
though  she  does  not  do  enough  to  earn 
her  salt/ 

VOL.  II.  c 
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"*  'Bat»'  lulled  the  brother,  'th^e  i» 
no  necesBitj  for  her  to  earn.  I  caa  never 
repay  her  fin*  her  close  confinement  and 
attendance  on  me :  the  little  her  father 
left  her,  defirays  aU  her  necessary  expenses, 
and  more,  I  should  think,  you  do  not 
wish;  at  all  eyents  —  more,  we  cannot 
have/ 

"  He  then  walked  away,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther discussion  on  the  subject;  for  he 
knew,  that  the  least  opposition,  generally 
brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  passion. 

'^  From  that  time,  MatUlde  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  she  was  the  constant 
theme  of  their  conversation;  for,  if  she 
unexpectedly  entered  the  room,  there  was 
a  restraint  over  the  manner  of  each  of 
them,  and  such  a  perpetual  fear,  on  the 
brother's  part,  of  offering  her  the  least 
civility,  that  he,  gradually,  not  only  neg^ 
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lected  her,  but,  after  a  time,  he  ceased  to 
speak  to  her  for  days  together. 

"Mathilde  was  considering  seriously 
how  she  ought  to  act,  under  these  circum- 
stances, when,  one  day,  as  she  sat,  wretched 
and  forlorn,  in  her  own  little  room,  the 
window  being  open,  she  distinctly  heard 
a  conversation,  which  removed  all  doubt 
from  her  mind,  as  to  herself  being  the 
object  of  dispute  between  her  brother  and 
his  wife.  They  were  in  the  garden  to- 
gether, and,  either  not  observing,  or  not 
caring  that  Mathilde's  window  was  open, 
the  wife  said, — 

"^  *  Well,  I  can't  think  what  your  sister 
can  be  doing, — ^poring  over  those  old  books 
of  hers,  I  suppose.  Your  account  of  her, 
before  our  marriage,  was  the  greatest 
take  in  I  ever  knew.  You  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  *  your  sister — ^and  your  sister,' 
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till  I  was  sick  of  Uie  veiy  iiaioid ;  and  tb^ 
you  bring  me  home  to  live  with  a  poor 
spiritless  creature,  who  seems  as  if  i^e 
could  hardly  tell  her  right  hand  from  hei' 
left.  Why  does  she  not  look  out  for  a 
husband  ? — ^there  are  plenty  of  fine  young 
mountaineers,  who  would  be  glad  of  a 
wife ;  and  if  she  had  only  good  common 
sense,  she'd  know  liiat,  without  being 
told; 

"  *  True,'  relied  the  brother,  9tung  td 
the  quick  for  his  sensitive  sister:  'but 
Mathilde  expects  the  young  moun-> 
taineers  to  look  after  her,-T-that's  all  the 
difference.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  wife,  '  shut  up,  as  she 
always  is,  they  would  have  some  little 
trouble  to  get  at  her,  and  men  are  not  very 
fond  of  tUaV 

"  ^  In  general  they  are  not,'  replied  the 
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ht»band;  •but  ^iU  there  have  be^n  many 
women,  who,  like  Mathilde,  have  occasioned 
thdr  lovers  some  little  exertion,  and  who 
have  yet,  in  the  end,  been  well  mar* 
ried.' 

"^  He  seemed  determined  to  keep  his  wife 
in  good  humour;  *For,'  he  continued, 
«nulingly,-^ 

'  **  *  I  recollect,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  heard 
my  grandmother  say,  that,  'if  a  girl  were 
locked  up  in  a  great  chest  all  her  life, 
when  the  time  came  for  her  to  be  married, 
something  would  happen  that  the  chest 
would  be  opened,  and  every  thing  would 
be  settled  at  a  moment's  notice ;  for,  she 
considered  that  '  there  was  a  fate  in  those 
kind  of  things,  which  nothing  could  prevent 
nor  change.' 

"  The  wife,  now  vexed  at  not  being  able 
to  provoke  the  brcrther  against  the  unof- 
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fending  sister,   said,  as  rudely  as  possi- 
ble, — 

•*  *  Well,  I  believe  they  were  all  grand^ 
mothers  in  your  fiimily,  and  your  sister 
looks  grave  and  old  enough  for  one,  c^r^ 
tainly ;  but,  as  you  won't  take  broad  hints, 
I  can  only  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I 
don't  understand  such  nonsense  of  brother 
and  sister  being  so  fond  of  each  other: 
and,  some  fine  day,  you'll  come  home  and 
find  the  cottage  empty;  for  I  shall  get 
into  one  of  my  passions,  take  her  by  the 
shoulders,  and  turn  her  out  of  doors ;  and 
then  we  shall  see  if  she'll  have  sense 
enough  to  get  some  young  mountaineer  to 
^  marry  her,  or  to  take  her  back  to  the 
dear  Forests  again,  for  you  shall  not  go  with 
her,  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  or,  if  you 
do,  you  shall  stay  there,  for  FU  have  no- 
thing more  to  say  to  you.' 
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"Mathilde  could  hear  no  more;  she 
arose,  and  gently  shutting  the  window, 
sat  down  to  oonsider  what  she  had  better 
do,  and  that  immediately,  without  further 
loss  of  time.  She  had  hoped  her  brother 
would  accompany  her  back  to  her  for- 
mer home,  and  therefore  she  had  deferred 
her  journey,  not  to  take  him  too  soon 
from  his  bride ;  but,  now,  that  hope  va- 
nished  by  what  she  had  heard,  she  deters 
mined  that  the  morrow's  sun  should  find 
her  on  her  way  to  the  Forests,  and  she 
raised  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  to 
b^  support  and  assistance,  equal  to  the 
trying  occasion. 

^^  Feeling  that  she  had  no  time  to  lose, 
she  began,  quickly,  but  quietly,  to  put  up 
the  few  things  she  most  prized,  with  those 
which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  on 
her  first    arrival    in    the    Forests;    and, 
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hHving  tied  them  up  in  as  smaO  a  bundle 
nB  she  could,  she  schooled  herself  nito  the 
necessity  there  was  for  her  to  keep  her 
feelings  quite  tranquil,  and  so  to  act,  that 
her  resolutions  might  not  be  suspected; 
otherwise,  she  might  have  to  witness  a 
bcene  of  passion,  which  would,  she  loiew, 
totally  unfit  her  for  the  undertaking. 
She,  therefore,  resolved  to  join  them,  as 
usual,  at  supper  in  the  eyenii^,  which 
would  be  for  the  last  time.  • 

''  It  was  the  summer  season,  and  they 
sat  with  the  window  open,  till  nearly  nine 
o*cIock,  when  a  candle  being  lighted, 
Mathilde  took  up  a  small  piece  of  work, 
according  to  her  accustomed  manner,  and, 
totally  absorbed  in  her  reflections,  and 
unconscious  of  the  coming  storm,  she  . 
sewed  on,  whilst  the  wife  placed  the 
supper. 
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"  The  l»-other's  mind,  irritated  from  the 
morning,  against  the  innocent  unhappy 
.sister,  looked  at  her  for  some  time,  when, 
thinking  to  please  his  wife  by  finding 
fault  with  her,  he  exclaimed, —  ' 

"  *  Why,  Mathilde,  we  are  just  going 
to  supper,  and  one  would  think  you  had 
all. the  business  in  the  world  on  your 
hands,  for  you  never  have  a  moment  for 
any  thing.' 

"  '  Dear  brother,'  replied  Mathilde,  *  I 
always  have  time  for  whatever  you  wish 
me  to  do.' 

"This  speech  was  sufficient  for  the 
angry  wife,  who  exclaimed,^ — 

"  *  And  what  should  he  want  you  to 
do,  when  he  has  got  a  wife?— what 
business  has  a  sister  to  interfere  when 
a  brother  is  married?  you  would  know 
that,  if  you  had  but  good  common  sense ; 
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but  that^  those  old  fiiBtj  books  of  jotais 
can^t  teach  you.' 

^*  This  strain  of  low  invectiye  she  con- 
tinued till  Mathilde,  fearing  she  would 
work  herself  up  into  one  of  her  violent 
paroxysms  of  rage,  rose  to  escape  from 
a  scene,  with  which  she  was  so  totally 
incompetent  to  contend.  Her  brother 
perceived  thii^  and,  wishing  to  appease 
the  anger  of  his  irritated  wife,  he  raised 
his  arm,  and,  like  a  coward — struck  her. 

^^Mathilde  would  have  sunk  to  the 
earth  beneath  the  blow,  but  for  her  pre- 
vious plans  and  resolution ;  for  a  moment, 
indeed,  she  seemed  as  if  she  doubted  her 
senses,  as  she  exclaimed, 

"  *  Brother !'  but  she  quickly  recovered 
herself;  and  she  who  had  been  so  dutiful 
and  good  a  child,  and  so  affectionate  and 
devoted  a  sister,  was  not  forsaken  from. 
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on  high — for,  recollecting  her  prayer  for 
assistance  and  support,  she  felt  that  she  re- 
ceiyed  it,  when  the  blow  was  struck  that 
broke  the  chain,  which  had  so  long  bound 
her  to  a  brother,  totally  unworthy  of  her. 

'^The  arrangements  for  the  morrow, 
forcibly  presenting  themselves  to  her,  she 
calmly  approached  the  table  on  which  the 
supper  was  placed,  and,  taking  as  much 
as  she  usually  ate,  on  a  small  plate,  she 
said, — 

"  *  I  shall  now  go  to  my  room,  so  '  Good 
night;'  she  would  have  added,  and  may 
God  bless  you ;  but  utterance  was  denied 
her:  she  left  them,' and  shut  herself  in 
for  the  night. 

"  '  Well  P  said  the  wife,  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,'  ^  this  is  the  coolest  tiiiing  I  ever 
saw ;  what  she  will  do  next,  I  wonder  • 
going  so  independently  to  her  own  room 
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indeed  !  but  I  will  let  her  know,  that  tlii» 
cottage  is  mine,  and,  to-morrow,  I'll  turn 
her  out,  and  then  we  shall  see,  whose  romn 

It  IS/ 

^^Mathilde  was  spared  all  thi%  and 
much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  language^ 
and,  having  drank  some  water,  so  ,as  to 
restore  her .  fainting  senses,  she  quickly 
undressed  herself  and  went  to  bed. 

''She  awoke  the  next  morning  before 
even  the  dawn  of  day;  she  arose,  and 
watched  impatiently  for  the  approaching 
twilight  to  enable  her  to  leave  the  cottage 
without  the  risk  of  unnecessary  noise. 
She  knew,  that  with  every  effort,  she  could 
not  possibly  reach  the  inhaUted  part  of 
the  Forests,  for  two  days,  and  she  must 
have  food  sufficient  for  that  period,  or  sink 
by  the  way.  She,  therefore,  looked  at  the 
liitle  piece  of  supper  she  had  taken   the 
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preceittng  ervening,  and  measured  it  with 
her  eye,  to  divide  it  into  three  equal  por« 
ti^ns  for  the  first  day,  and  then,  she  thought, 
if  she  could  take  a  small  loaf,  which  was 
usually  prepared*  for  the  breakfisist,  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  second — *and  should  I 
not  quite  reach  my  home,'  said  she,  *  some 
of  the  Foresters  will  shortly  find  me,  and 
spare  my  brother  the  trouble,  of  placing  me 
decently  under  the  sod.'    ^ 

"Meanwhile  the  brother  and  his  wife, 
having  quarrelled  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  about  turning  Mathilde  out  on 
the  following  day,  towards  morning  fell 
&st  asleep;  whilst  the  trembling  giti 
feared  almost  to  draw  her  breath  lest  she 
lAould  be  heard  by  them.  She  gently 
opened  her  door,  and,  in  a  few  momenta 
after,  stood  with  a  palpitating  heart,  with 
ha*  eyes  fixed  on  the  cupboard^  to  ascertam 
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if  it  were  unfastened.  It  was  so ;  she  ap* 
proached  it,  and  placing  her  hand  on  the 
small  loaf,  she  looked  to  heaven  with 
grateful  thanksgiving,  and  then  turned  to 
contemplate,  how  she  should  quietly  re* 

« 

move  the  fastening  of  bolt  and  bar,  of  the 
outward  cottage  door.  This  she  also 
quickly  accomplished ;  the  door  was  open 
in  her  hand,  and  the  morning  breeze  blew 
refreshingly  in  her  face;  she  turned  to 
close  it,  but  as  her  foot  yet  rested  on  the 
sill,  she  said, — 

"  *  Sleeping  or  waking,  may  heaven  ever 
bless  thee !  my  only,  my  once  too  well  be- 
loved brother.' 

"  When,  hastily  shutting  the  door,  and. 
brushmg  the  dazzling  tears  from  her  eyes, 
she  rushed  towards  a  path,  which  led  down 
the  side  of  the  mountains,  and  hurrying 
on,  she  never  once  looked  behind  her,  till 
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she  felt  sure  she  was  entirely  out  of  sight ; 
then,  breathless  from  fatigue  and  exertion, 
she  stopped,  and,  for  the  last  time,  looked 
towards  that  dwelling  of  her  brother's, 
which  was  now  no  longer  hers. 

« Indulging  but  in  a  momentary  retro- 
spection,  she  began  a  kind  of  pace  she 
hoped  to  be  able  to  walk  the  whole 
day,  which,  if  she  did,  she  calculated, 
might,  by  the  evening,  bring  her  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Forests,  where,  she 
felt  sure,  she  should  find  a  fallen  tree,  on 
which  she  might  Impose  for  the  night,  and 
thus  avoid  the  damp  of  the  grass  and  the 
ground, 

"  She  wal)i:ed  on  for  several  hours, 
briskly,  lightly,  and  happily,  feeling  a 
freedom  from  restraint  she  had  not  done 
for  vreeks  past,  and  every  step  she  took 
brought  her  nearer  her  home;   when,  as 
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the  shades  of  eTening  dosed  around  hei; 
nith  clasped  haads»  and  eyes  streaming 
with  the  tears  of  gratefol  thanksgiTing — 
she  entered  the  Forests. 

^She  then  sought  out  the  driest  spot 
possible,  and,  gently  laying  herself  along 
the  tronk  of  a  &llen  oak,  she  exclaimed, — 

^  *  Thus  should  oyer  strength  support 
weakness,  and,  therefore,  did  I  fondly 
hope,  that  my  adored  brother  would 
have  been  my  aid  and  my  defence ;  but, 
begone,  vain  and  foolish  thoughts!  let 
the  past  be  forgotten  as  if  it  neyer  had 
been,  whilst  the  present  claims  thy  grati- 
tude !'  and  then,  in  an  ejaculatory  address 
to  the  surrounding  scene,  she  continued, — 

"  •  Yes,  beloved  and  never  forgotten 
trees,  you  stretch  out  your  long,  your 
umbrageous  branches  to  receive  and  pro- 
tect,  the    fatherless,   the    forsaken,    and 
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friendless,  Mathilde,  who  confides  in  your 
welcome,  in  the  full  assurance  that  you 
win  not  betray  your  trust.* 

"She  then  committed  herself  for  the 
night  to  the  care  of  heaven,  and  closed  her 
eyes  in  soft  and  tranquil  sleep. 

"  She  awoke  the  next  morning,  before 
the  sun  had  penetrated  the  gloom  of  the 
Forests,  and  most  anxiously  awaited  suf- 
ficient light  to  renew  her  journey ;  but 
her  limbs  were  stiff  from  the  night  air, 
and  her  feet  so  very  much  swollen,  that 
she  could  advance  but  slowly,  and  that 
with  her  shoes  in  her  hand,  for,  having 
sHpped  them  off  on  the  preceding  evening, 
to  ease  her  wearied  feet,  she  found  it  ut- 
terly impossible  to  put  them  on  again. 
Her  strength  too  appeared  much  dimi- 
nished, from  having  eaten  so  little,  the 
previous  day,  and  all  these  miseries  made 
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her  fe^l  quite  incompetent  to  the  task 
before  her;  but,  onward  still  she  went> 
(hoping  for  the  best,)  and  using  her  utmost 
exertion  for  its  attainment. 

"  About  noon,  she  ate  her  solitary  meal, 
with  thankfulness ;  but  she  was  too  much 
wearied  to  enjoy  either  it,  or  the  surroun- 
ding Forest  scenery,  with  which  she 
seemed  to  grow  more  familiar  as  she  ad- 
vanced ;  she  sat  a  short  time  to  rest  and 
ease  her  now  wounded  and  bleeding  feet, 
when  she  again  renewed  her  journey ;  but, 
she  sighed  as  she  thought  it  would  be 
quite  night,  before  she  could  possibly  reach 
the  outskirts  of  the  Foresters'  dwellings. 

"After  a  few  hours  further  perse- 
verance, her  failing  limbs,  even  before  the 
sinking  sun  had  entirely  withdrawn  its 
rayft,  told  her,  she  would  scarcely  acconv- 
plish  her  task,  and  she  sat  down  to  con- 
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sider  what  she  bad  better  do,— whether 
remain  there  for  the  night,  and  renew  her 
journey  without  food  in  the  morning,  or 
still  persevere  in  her  intended  object. 

"  Occupied  in  these  bitter  reflections, 
suddenly  she  thought  she  heard  the  echo  of 
the  well  known  falling  axe ;  she  listened, 
for  some  moments,  in  almost  breathless 
excitement,  when  she  exclaimed  aloud,— 

"  *  Oh,  it  is  impossible ;  they  never  work 
so-  late  as  this/ 

**  But  again  the  stroke,  repeated  and 
repeated,  fell  on  her'  ear,  in  friendly 
greeting — and  she  wept  with  joy  at  its 
welcome  sound;  but,,  still,  she  thought 
she  could  not,  with  her  utmost  exertion, 
reach  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded.  One 
moment  she  felt  equal  to  rush  towards  it ; 
and  the  next,  she  seemed  to  sink  from 
exhaustion — ^whilst  she  dreaded,  lest  every 
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stroke  should  be  the  last,  and  she  should 
be  again  alone. 

^  Overcome  by  fotigae,  fright^  and  ex<- 
citement,  she  quite  forgot  that  she  had 
any  other  means  of  discovering  herself 
to  the  wood-cutters;  when,  suddenly  re- 
collecting that  she  might  perhaps  make 
them  hear,  she  raised  her  voice»  and  called 
aloud. 

"  She  listened  for  an  answer-^-and,  im- 
mediately, the  sound  of  the  axe  ceased, 
as  if  the  Foresters  wished  to  ascertain  the 
certainty  of  the  cry— when  she  eagerly 
exclaimed,  ^  They  hear  me !  they  hear  me ! 
great  God,  give  me  strength !'  and .  then, 
with  renewed  effort,  she  uttered,  ^  Friends, 
friends,  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  ex* 
hausted  Mathilde;'  and  as  the  sounds  of 
•  We  come !  we  come !'  reached  her  ears, 
she    fidnted ;    and,    in    a    few    minutes, 
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three  Foresters  stood  around  and  sup- 
ported the  form  of  the  wearied  and  grate-' 
fill  girl — who,  as  she  opened  her  eyes, 
pmnting  to  her  bleeding  feet,  said,  ^Best — 
only  rest  T 

*' '  That  thou  shalt  soon  have,  fair  maid,' 
said  they ;  and,  hastily  putting  some 
branches  together,  they  bore  the  compa- 
ratively happy,  thankful,  but  still  almost 
senseless  Mathilde,  to  the  nearest  cottages, 
where  there  were  numbers  ready  to  re- 
ceive and  comfort  the  weeping  and  almost 
broken-hearted  girl. 

'*  The  Foresters  who  had  thus  saved 
Mathilde's  life,  had  remained  after  the 
usual  hour  of  labour,  to  decide  a  wager, 
as  to  the  time  required  to  fell  a  certain 
tree;  and  they  were,  therefore,  within 
hearing  at  the  moment  she  needed  their 
assistance. 
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*^  It  wm  long  before  Mathilde  recoyered 
her  strengtli  and  composore :  the  sight  of 
her  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the 
almost  daily  recurrence  to  her  brother's 
conduct  —  to  which  their*  inquiries  natu- 
rally led — ^was  very  painful  to  her ;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  her  parents'  cottage  was 
nicely  put  in  order — ^and  the  Foresters 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  en- 
deavours to  console  and  comfort  her ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  she  entered  her  own 
home — ^with  feelings  only  to  be  under- 
stood by  being  witnessed. 

"  There  was  one  young  Forester,  who 
had  loved  Mathilde  long  before  her  de- 
parture ;  but,  seeing  her  devotion  to  her 
parents,  and  then  to  her  brother,  he 'had 
never  ventured  to  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject;  but  when  she  left  the  Forests, 
he  mourned  her  absence  with  so  deep  a 
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BorroW)  that  he  sunk  into  a  hopeless  kind 
of  despondency,  which  terminated  in  slow 
decline ;  and  now,  on  her  return,  he  felt 
so  keenly  for  all  her  sufferings,  that, 
although  she  listened  and  consented  to 
his  wish  of  becoming  his  bride,  when  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  could  not 
rally  —  contending  feelings  of  happiness 
and  misery,  weighed  down  his  long-sub- 
dued  spirit,  and,  finally^  snapped  the  tender 
cord  of  his  existence.  The  generous  and 
kind  Mathilde  felt  for,  and  mourned  over 
the  loss  of  a  heart,  as  affectionate  and 
devoted  as  her  own. 

"  Not  long  after  this,  a  light  convey- 
ance stopped  at  Mathilde's  door  —  and 
her  lame,  and  again  almost  helpless 
brother,  was  lifted  from  it.  Mathilde, 
much  struck  and  shocked  at  his  altered 
appearance,    received  him    affectionately, 
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whilst  he,  embractag  her,  could  oiilj 
whisper, — 

" '  I  come,  Mathilde,  once  mxae,  to 
claim  your  sympathising  care  and  atten*- 
tion  !• 

**  *  That  thou  shalt  freely  have,  my 
brother r  replied  the  generous  girl;  but 
there  was  a  calmness  and  composure 
in  her  voice  and  manner,  so  unlike  the 
ardent  devotion  of  former  days,  that  he 
could  not  but  feel  —  though  he  did  not 
appear  to  notice,  the  difference. 

"  Mathilde  quickly  saw  that  her  brother 
was  overcome  by  his  long  and  painful 
journey,  and,  without  a  word,  she  imme- 
diately arranged  his  bed,  and  placed  every 
thing  for  his  comfort.  Her  attentive^ 
thoughtful,  kind  manner,  was  so  much 
the  reverse  of  that  to  which  he  had  of 
late  been  accustomed,  that,  as  she  quietly 
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left  the  TOouXf  he  sighed,  as  he  acknow* 
ledged,  *  That  the  only  hun\an  being  who 
4ttLd  ever  disinterestedly  loved  him,  he 
had  oppressed  and  injured,  by  cold  neglect 
and  unkindness  ;'  and  he  exclaimed,  ^  But 
HJs  all  over  now !  Mathilde  has  ceased  to 
feel  for  me  as  she  used  to  do :  she  tends 
on  nae  only  as  a  duty  —  and  her  un- 
eompkdning  looks,  speak  daggers  to  my 
heart.  I  cannot  bear  it;  and,  as  soon 
as  I  am  suflSciently  recovered,  I  will  leave 
her  for  ever !' 

^  His  illness  was  long  and  painful ;  for 
the  leg — which  had  been  formerly  so  badly 
set — ^had  been  injured  by  a  blow,  and 
would  not  heal.  Mathilde  gradually 
learned,  that  it  had  been  struck  by  a 
small  wooden  stool,  which  his  wife,  in  a 
violent  fit  of  passion,  had  thrown  at 
him  —  and  then,  when  he  was  confined 

VOL.  II.  D 
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to  his  bed,  she  had  not  the  patieace  to 
wait  on  him;  so,  said  he,  ^I  had  no 
alternative,  but  again  to  trouble  you, 
MathUde; 

"  After  a  time,  her  brother  improved 
rapidly ;  and,  although  Mathilde's  manner 
was  uniformly  kind  and  affectionate  to- 
wards him,  yet  he  could  not  brook  the 
change,  of  which  he  constantly  com- 
plained, tiU  he  became  so  fretfully  irri- 
table, that  his  behaviour  would  have  tired 
out  the  patience  and  temper  of  any  other 
person;  but  Mathilde  never  altered  the 
mildness  of  her  manner  towards  him — 
till  one  day,  finding  it  impossible  to 
provoke  her  to  anger,  he  pettishly  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  *  I  see  what  you  want,  Mathilde ; 
you  only  wish  to  get  rid  of  me — ^and  you 
will  not  have  to  try  much  longer !' 
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**  To  which  she  replied,  with  more  than 
her  usual  spirit, — 

^*  *  There  was  a  time,  brother,  when 
your  opinion  was  of  consequence  to  me — 
but  I  Vave  now  learned  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  own ;  and,  when  it  tells  me,  that  my 
motives  are  right  and  good,  I  look  not 
for  the  approbation  of  another  earthly 
being ;  so  you  may  construe  my  feelings 
and  intentions  as  you  please  —  for  my 
actions  will  «ver  continue  the  same.' 

"Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Mathilde, 
being  informed^  that  her  mother's  old  fnend 
was  ill,  quickly  arranged  to  go  to  her — 
spend  the  night — and  return  home  on  the 
following  morning.  No  sooner  was  she 
gone,  than  the  ungrateful  brother,  for- 
getfiil  of  all  her  kindness,  sought  only 
to  gratify  his  revenge,  for  her  imagined 
neglect,  by  leaving,   during  her  absence. 

p2 
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Mathilde  was,  however,  too  much  beloved, 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  ignorance 
of  his  proceedings ;  and  late  in  the  *even- 
ing,  a  Forester  came  to  apprise  her,  that 
her  brother  had  engaged  a  conveyance 
to  take  him  from  the  Forests  the  next 
morning, 

"  Mathilde  did  not  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement;  but  hastened  home 
soon  after  day-light.  Having  the  means 
of  entering  the  cottage  without  troubling 
her  brother,  she  hastily  prepared  the 
breakfast,  and  made  all  ready  for  his 
departure.  H^s  look  of  disappointment, 
when  he  came  down,  was  very  evident; 
and  he  exclaimed, — 

'*  *  I  was  only  going  to  serve  you,  Ma- 
thilde, as  you  did  us  !* 

"  To  which  she  replied, — 

"  *  But  surely,  brother,  there  is  a  dif- 
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ference !  Did  not  I  fly  from  oppression, 
wrong,  and  insult?  and,  fearful  of  wit- 
nessing that,  with  which  I  was  unequal 
to  contend,  I,  for  the  first  time,  in  any- 
thing that  concerned  you,  studied  my  own 
feelingS)  by  acting,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
being  again  outraged.  You,  on  the  con- 
trary, leave  behind  you,  kind  good-will, 
and  attention;  though  not,  I  must  allow, 
the  affectionate  devotion  of  former  days ; 
that  chain,  no  human  being  but  yourself 
could  have  severed.  You  did  so,  when  it 
was  troublesome  to  you ;  and  never  again, 
on  this  earth,  can  it  be  united.     But,  let 

us,  dear  brother,  without  further  conten- 

* 

tion,  eat  our  parting  meal  in  peace ;  for  it 
may  be  our  last,  together,  on  this  side  of 
eternity !' 

"  She  then  waited  on  him  with  kind 
and  zealous  attention ;  nor  did  ever  her 

d3 
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voice  falter,  nor  her  eye  glisten,  till  after 
the  last  ^  May  God  bless  you !'  had  passed 
her  lips,  and  he  had  turned  from  her 
sight,  perhaps  for  ever  —  when,  after  a 
momentary  indulgence  of  her  feelings,  she 
dried  her  eyes,  and  soon  returned  to  her 
friend — with  whom  she  remained  a  few 
days ;  since  which,  she  has  ever  appeared 
cheerfully  resigned  to  her  fete." 

Lowenstein  having  terminated  his  nar- 
rative, paused  for  some  moments,  when  he 
said, — 

"  I  know  not,  if  it  be  my  natural  t^i- 
perament  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
most  earthly  events,  but  I  often  think, 
there  is  yet  some  good  in  store  for  Ma- 
thilde — some  blessing,  which  will  gild  the 
»n^t  of  her  horizon;  for,  m.«  truly 
may  it  be  said,  her  life  has  been  passed 
in  the  performance  of  every  virtue:  but, 
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assuredly,  if  it  be  so  ordained,  that  she 
have  not  her  reward  here,-  it  is  only,  that 
a  brighter  and  a  better,  is  prepared  for  her 
hereafter/' 

There  was  now  a  pause  of  some  minutes 
in  the  conversation — ^for  they  had  all  felt 
the  story,  and  they  were  also  wearied,  of 
their  long  drive,  and  began  to  be  anxious 
for  its  termination.  Elderhorst  remarked 
to  Ernestine,  "  that  he  wished,  for  her 
sake,  .as  well  as  that  of  the  poor  Cath- 
erine, their  guides  would  have  a  little 
oonsideration ;"  and,  addressing  Lowen- 
stein,  he  continued, — 

"  And  you,  sir,  must  be  fatigued,  after 
your  narrative;  for  it  is  nearly  mid- 
day." 

To  which  Lowenstein  replied, — 

**  Yes,  it  is ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  we 
are  approaching  a  town  or  city  of  some 
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importance :  we  had  now,  therefore,  better 
look  out,  and  observe  the  country." 

This  supposition  was  quite  correct;  for 
they  neared,  although  they  appeared  to 
avoid,  a  populous  place :  but  they  only 
passed  the  outskirts,  and  then  entered 
something  like  a  private  road.  Here 
they  still  travelled  on,  for  many  miles — 
till,  at  last,  they  stopped  at  a  magnifi- 
cent palace ;  and  Lowenstein,  looking 
earnestly  at  Ernestine,  hastily  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Here  we  are,  my  child !  This  is  our 
destination,  depend  upon  it ;  but,  fear 
nothing." 

There  was  not  time  for  more ;  for  the 
oflScer  who  had  conducted  them  the  whole 
way,  approached  the  carriage,  begged  them 
to  alight,  and  to  follow  him  —  which  they 
immediately  did,  passing  through  a  mag- 
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nificent  entrance,  up  a  most  superb  stair- 
case, into  a  long  gallery.  Here  another 
officer  stood,  as  if  in  waiting  for  them: 
he  saluted,  and  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  their  guide,  who  then  led  them  oh 
to  a  part,  where  the  doors  of  three  apart- 
nients  stood  open  to  receive  them,  into 
which,  he  begged  they  would  separately 
enter,  with  the  exception  of  Catherine — 
who  had  not  been  expected,  and  who 
must,  therefore,  remain  with  Ernestine. 

Lowenstein  did  not  at  all  approve  of 
this  arrangement :  he  stopped,  and,  looking 
at  the  officer,  said, — 

"  Soldier !  mysterious  as  this  whole 
affitir  must  appear'  to  us,  I  have  hitherto 
obeyed  your  orders  in  silence— because  I 
thought  it  would  be  soon  explained ;  and, 
until  it  is,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  my  child,  of  whom,  with  this 
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simple-minded  maiden,  I  will  take  charge ; 
and  if  at  night,  we  require  more  rest  than 
the  couch  will  alternately  afford  us,  we 
can  ask  it<  Mj  daughter  has  already 
suffered  more,  in  these  few  hours  of  un- 
certainty and  fatigue,  than  in  the  whole 
of  her  previous  life.  How  she  has  borne 
the  trial,  you  can  well  attest.  She  is, 
however,  timid  and  delicate;  and  I  can- 
not, I  will  not,  expose  h^r  to  further 
annoyance ! 

"  We  are,  doubtless,  as  yoii  have  in- 
formed us,  the  prisoners  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia ;  and  to  him,  through  you,  I  now 
appeal — ^as  I  am  willing  to  answer  every 
interrogatory  he  may  deem  fit  to  put  to 
me,  and  to  submit  to  his  judgment,  if 
he  have  aught  against  us;  but,  without 
force,  I  will  not  be  separated  from  my 
child  r 
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ElderhoTst's  heart  beat,  and  his  cheek 
fluked,  as  Lowenstein  spoke  —  and  the 
gentle  Ernestine  slightly  trembled.  The 
officer,  whom  they  had  passed  on  guard 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  hearing  this 
remonstrance,  advanced,  and,  respectfully 
saluting  Lowenstein,  said,— 

"  The  orders  from  his  majesty  were 
received  by  me ;  and  (with  respect  to  the 
separate  apartments)  were  given  only,  in 
consideration  that  quiet  and  repose  would 
be  necessary,  after  so  long  and  harassing 
a  journey.  If  you  consider  this  simple 
statement  not  sufficient,  I  will  pledge  the 
word  and  honour  of  a  soldier,  that  the 
comfort  of  the  lady  and  her  attendant, 
shall  be  carefully  observed;  Shd  that  no 
person  shall  enter  their  apartment,  but  at 
their  desire.  This  inconvenience  will  be  but 
temporary  —  for  to-morrow  you  will   be 
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conducted  to  his  majesty's  presence ;  but, 
till  then,  I  must  obey  my  present  orders, 
for  which  I  am  responsible— and,  there- 
fore,  stationed,  as  you  saw,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gallery." 

Ernestine  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  every  word  of  this  explana- 
tion ;  and,  as  it  appeared  not  only  rea- 
sonable, but  considerate,  all  her  fears 
vanished;  and  she  whispered,  as  she 
affectionately  embraced  Lowenstein, — 

« Bless  me,  my  dearest  father,  and 
let  us  trust  in  Providence,  till  to- 
morrow; and  fear  nothing  on  my  ac- 
count !" 

"  Then  be  it  so,  my  child,"  replied  he, 
returning  h^  caress. 

They  then  each  held  out  a  hand  to 
Elderhorst,  who,  with  Lowenstein,  took 
an    affectionate    leave    of    the    passive 
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Catherine ;  and,  rejoicing,,  that  Ernestine 
had  60  fiuthiiil  a  friend  and  companion, 
they  each  entered  the  apartments  prepared 
for  them. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


"  O  weary  night — 0  long  and  tedious  night — 
Abate  thy  hour) ;  shine  comforts  from  the  east." 

Shakspeare. 


Elderhobst  watched  the  door  as  it  closed 
after  him — stood  for  some  moments  like 
a  statue,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  it;  and 
then  exclaimed, — 

"  And  now  we  are  separated !  we,  who 
have  grown  on  together  from  our  in- 
fancy— and  o'er  whom,  scarcely  an  hour 
has  passed,  that  did  not  see  us  hand  in 
hand,  in  mutual  affection:  we  are  sepa- 
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rated !  and  the  dread,  which  hangs  over 
me,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  for  ever ! 
and  then !" 

He  could  utter  no  more;  but  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  in  the  most  violent 
state  of  excitement — which  he  continued 
to  do,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the 
time,  or  any  of  the  outward  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded;  for  he 
looked  with  the  greatest  astonishment 
at  an  attendant,  who  entered  to  remove' 
the  refreshment  which  had  been  placed 
there  for  him,  but  which  he  had  not,  till 
that  moment,  perceived. 

The  servant  leisurely  executed  his  office, 
with  a  look  of  surprise,  that  nothing  had 
been  touched — ^retired,  without  a  word  of 
comment;  and,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
Elderhorst  exclaimed, — 

"  We  only  eat  and  drink  to  preserve 
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life ;  and  of  what  good  will  mine  now  be 
to  me  ?  Oh  Ernestine !  if  thou  knewest 
the  agony  of  my  sufferings,  thou  wouldst, 
at  least,  pity  me !  But,  of  what  avail  is 
thy  pity,  if  thou  art  to  be  the  -portion  of 
another  ?     Oh !  of  what  avail  V 

He  continued  in  this  state  of  irritation 
till  the  evening;  when  food  being  again 
set  before  him,  he  pushed  it  from  him 
with  loathing  and  disgust,  wishing,  as  he 
did  so — ^rashly,  wickedly  wishing — that  he 
might  never  eat  more  ! 

The  servant  again  removed  it  from 
before  him ;  and  again  he  paced  the  room, 
and  uttered  his  misery,  with  violent  ges- 
ticulation, aloud. 

Night  followed;  and  he  was  to  sleep 
near,  if  not  within,  perhaps,  that  very  city 
which  had  so  often  haunted  his  dreams, 
and  made  him  restless  and  discontented ; 
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and  now,  in  the  gloom  of  darkness  and  of 
solitude,  the  sins  of  his  whole  life  in  the 
Forests,  again  rose  before  him»  and  tor- 
mented his  sickly  imagination.  His  re- 
pining and  hatred,  his  ingratitude  and 
jealousy,  magnified  themselves  into  sins  of 
the  deepest  dye ;  and  he  felt  assured,  that 
Providence  was  about  to  punish  him  for 
all  these,  by  the  loss  of  her  he  loved! 
of  her,  on  whom  he  ever  did,  and,  only, 
ever  must,  fondly  doat ! 

The  approaching  morning  he  wished 
might  never  come,  for,  to  him,  it 
would  bring  a  day.  of  gloom  which  hope 
could  never  enlighten — joy  could  never 
change ;  and,  in  bitterest  agony,  he  ex- 
claimed aloud, — 

"  Oh,  but  for  one  more  week  in  those 
formerly  hateful,  but  now  beloved  For- 
ests ! — but  for  one  little  week,  before  I 
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lose  her  for  ever !  I  would  then  show  her, 
what  I  could  be ;  I  would  prove  to  her, 
that  discontent  and  repining  are  not  na- 
tural to  me ;  but  that  it  was  only  my 
love  of  her,  and  wish  to  possess  her,  that 
made  me  what  I  was;  that  her  sunny 
smile;  when  it  shone  on  ought  but  me, 
seemed  as  a  something  taken  from  my 
happinei^s,  of  which  I  was  too  fond,  too 
tenacious. 

"  Oh,  this  accursed  city !"  he  vehe- 
mently continued.  "  Surely  it  was  sonXe 
malignant  demon,  who  envied  my  hap^ 
piness,  and  prompted  me  to  desire,  and  to 
sigh  for  that,  which  will  be  my  misery — ^my 
destruction! — ^for,  it  will  rob  me  of  my 
Ernestine  !  and  what  would  the  possession 
of  the  whole  world  be,  without  her  ! 

"Those  woods — ^those  formerly  hated 
woods — should  be   my  paradise,   could   I 
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but  possess  her !  Oh,  Ernestine ! — every 
other  earthly  calamity  I  could  have  borne 
like  a  man,  but  this — Oh,  not  this  !" 

After  this  ejaculatory  address  to  the 
absent  Ernestine,  he  began  to  arrange  in 
his  mind  what  might  probably  be  his  own 
history,  which,  perhaps,  the  morrow  would 
disclose.  He  endeavoured  to  recall  the 
few  circumstances  of  his  childhood,  ]ong 
treasured  up,  as  a  certain  remembrance, 
but  now,  thought  of  as  a  vision  of  former 
days,  on  which  he  could  not  confidently 
rely ;  and  he  looked  again  and  again  at 
the  portrait  he  wore,  as  if  it  could  unravel 
the  mystery  he  sought  to  know. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  my  mother  was 
related  to  the  l*eigmng  monarch  of  that 
period,  and  they  now  fear,  that  her  child, 
nursed  in  solitude,  may  start  up,  to  claim 
his  rights ;  and,  with  the  view  to  dispute 
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them,  tbey  may  wish  to  proye  me  the  son 
of  that  dark  monster  in  whose  power  I 
was." 

The  very  idea  of  such  an  event,  seemed 
worse  than  all  the  rest ;  for,  if  a  stain  were 
on  his  birth,  how  could  he  seek  the  spot- 
less Ernestine  for  his  bride  ?— and,  good 
and  generous  as  Lowenstein  was,  there 
was  yet  a  dignity,  a  high-mindedness 
about  him,  which  would  ill  brook  a  de- 
grading alliance  for  his  darling  cliild. 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  he,  "  my  mother 
was  privy  to  the  whole  plot,  and,  knowing 
me  to  be  the  son  of  the  Count,  allowed  him 
to  have  charge  of  me,  and  take  me  to  the 
Forests,  whilst  she  imposed  a  stranger  on 
my  reputed  blind  father."  One  moment, 
he  kissed  the  miniature  which  hung  at  his 
bosom,  and  the  next,  he  seemed  ready  to 
crush  it  in  his  grasp. 
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Sleep  he  could  not  —  rest  and  quiet 
equally  fled  from  him, — ^and  he  paced  the 
room,  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  in 
excited  wretchedness ;  till  morning  found 
him,  wearied  and  exhausted  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  he  wept  like  a  child. 

Lowenstein  and  Ernestine,  on  the  con- 
trary, passed  a  much  more  tranquil  night 
than  they  had  anticipated;  and  each  of 
them,  they  scarcely  knew  why,  had  a  pre- 
sentiment, that  the  morrow  would  restore 
their  happiness ;  but  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  at  least,  for  some  time 
longer. 

Ernestine's  first  thoughts,  after  she 
awoke,  were  of  Lowenstein  and  Eldethorst, 
and  then  the  poor,  Catherine  claimed  her 
care ;  for,  how  would  she  be  able  to  bear  the 
confinement  of  a  second  day,  to  which  she 
had  never  before,  since  her  infancy,  been 
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accustomed  ?  But  Catherine  seemed  as  if 
instinctively  aware  of  Ernestine's  fears; 
and,  as  if  anxious  to  dispel  them,  her 
beautiful  eyes  eagejly  sought  and  rested 
on  her,  as  she  said, — 

"  I  will  not  wander  forth  to  day. 
In  search  of  herb  or  flower ; 
But  I  will  watch  my  lovely  rose, 
Within  this  covered  bower." 

Ernestine  smiled  at  the  strange  conceit 
of  her  devoted  friend,  and  then  affection- 
ately embracing  her,  she  said, — 

"  Well,  dearest  Catherine !  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste,  certainly ;  the  people 
here,  think  this  a  fine  palace,  I  dare  say — 
you  call  it  a  covered  bower ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  consider  it  the  most  disagreeable, 
ugly,  stupid,  prison-like  looking  place,  I 
ever  saw  in  all  my  life." 

Catherine  did  not  answer,  for  her  ideas 
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were  exliausted  in  the  few  lines  she  had 
uttered ;  and  they  both  silently  arose,  and 
seated  themselves  at  the  morning  repast 
prepared  for  them. 

Ernestine  could  not  keep  her  eyes  off 
the  beautiful  object  before  her.  "  Surely," 
thought  she,  "there  never  was,  in  this 
world,  such  an  example  of  the  Almighty 
power  in  the  formation  of  His  creatures, 
as  in  Catherii^e — and  yet  so  wonderful  a 
compound !  All  that  is  brilliant,  and  feel- 
ing,  and  vivid,  shows  itself  for  a  moment 
in  her  mind,  and  then  it  is  gone,  and  every 
trace  of  it  is  as  much  effaced  as  if  it  had 
never  been. 

"I  wonder  how  her  poor  mother  has 
borne  the  long  long  night,  without  her 
beauteous  child.  Perhaps  she  considers 
her  lost  in  the  woods,  and  is  still  making 
an  unavailing  search   for  her  Jfisdr   form. 
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Had  die  been  with  us,  when  we  met 
Elmenhorst  and  his  sons,  they  would  have 
tranquillized  good  Gertrude's  mind,  but,  as 
it  is,  she  will,  I  fear  be  very  uneasy,  to  say 
the  least  of  it ;  and  Catherine,  affectionate 
as  she  is,  is  totally  unconscious  of  all  her 
fond  mother^s  anxiety  and  care.  Satisfied 
with  accomplishing  the  object  of  her  pur- 
suit, whatever  it  may  be,  she  thinks  of 
nothing  else." 

Ernestine  thus  endeavoured  to  beguile 
the  time  by  reflection,  but  gradually  began 
to  feel  greatly  depressed ;  for  she  arose,  and 
exclaimed, — 

^^  I  am  sure  that  poor  innocent  girl 
makes  me  melancholy.  I  have  never  before 
contemplated  the  sight  of  her  for  so  long  a 
time  together,  for  she  was  always  flying 
away,  after  her  flowers,  into  her  beloved 
woods.     IJiope  we  shall  not  be  detained 
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many  hours  longer,  for  it  is  dreary  to  me 
beyond  conception,  and  what  should  I  do, 
to  be  shut  up  with  her  alone,  for  any 
length  of  time?  If  I  could  only  talk  to 
her,  of  Elderhorst,  of  my  father,  of  her 
poor  mother,  or,  in  short,  of  any  thing,  it 
would  be  better  than  as  it  is ;  but  I  know 
not  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  her  pre- 
sence seems  to  oppress  me  beyond  the  power 
of  breathing.  Perhaps  I  am  faint,  but  I 
really  never  have  felt  so  before ;"  and  she 
arose  and  walked  about  the  room,  till, 
wearied  with  this  also,  she  seated  herself 
on  a  couch  opposite  the  door,  and  fixing  her 
eyel  on  it,  she  watched  for  the  very  first  in- 
dication, of  any  joyful  intelligence  from  her 
father  and  lover.  She  had  not  waited  long, 
before  a  man  entered,  enveloped  in  an  ample 
cloak,  which  he  dropped,  closed  the  door, 
and  most  respectfoUy  approached  her. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Emestine'fi  quick  eye,  txM  hw,  HuA 
never  in  her  life  before,  had  she  behrid  so 
handsome  a  person.  Although  tall  and 
muscular^  his  motion  was  quick  and  graee- 
fiil;  his  countenance,  though  fair,  was 
commanding ;  and  the  slight  smile  which 
enlightened  it,  once  seen,  could  never  be 
forgotten.  Ernestine,  as  she  looked  at 
him,  recollected  Zimmerman's  account  of 
Petrarch,  and  thought  he  surely  must 
have  seen  both  of  them,  -^when  he  wrote, 
for  he  says, — 

^^  Nature  had  decorated  him  with  every 
pleasing  attribute.  His  fine  form  struck 
observers  so  forcibly,  that  they  stopped  as 
he  passed  along,  to  admire  and  point  out 
his  symmetry.  His  eyes  were  bright,  and 
full  of  fire;  his  lively  countenance  pro- 
claimed the  vivacity  of  his  mind;  the 
freshest  colour  glowed  upon  his  cheeks ;  his 
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features  were  uncommonly  expressive ;  and 
his  whole  a{^>earance  was  manly,  elegant, 
and  noble."  And  exactly  such  was  the 
person  who  now  stood  before  Ernestine. 

He  looked  at  Catherine  for  a  moment, 
as  an  object  of  great  personal  beauty ;  but, 
as  if  he  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  state 
of  her  mind,  he  took  no  farther  notice  of 
her.  He  seated  himself  opposite  Ernes- 
tine, and  said — with  much  earnestness, 
and  some  emotion,— 

"  I  fear  the  fair  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Forests,  has  suffered  great  anxiety 
and  fatigue;  and  he,  who  has  been  the 
unwilling  cause  of  it,  trusts,  that  succeed- 
ing events,  will  lead  her  to  for^ve  him 
the  rash  act,  of  having  obliged  her,  to 
make  a  tedious  and  unprepared  journey." 

Ernestine,  recovering  from  her  surprise, 
answered,—^ 

E  2 
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"  I  know  not,  sir^  Mrhence  you  came- 


nor  by  whose  authority  you  thus  visit 
me;  for  my  father,  relying  on  the  word 
of  the  officer  on  guard  near  us,  fdtt 
assured,  that  my  privacy  would  not  be 
intruded  on,  by  any  one :  indeed,  on  those 
conditions  only,  did  he  allow  of  my  sepa- 
ration from  him,  till  he  had  seen  or  heard, 
from  his  Majesty  of  Bohemia,  why  we  hare, 
.  thus  mysteriously,  been  brought  hither." 

"  But,  suppose,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  his  Majesty  of  Bohemia  should  prefer  a 
previous  interview  with  the  fair  Ernestine : 
suppose  he  were  now  before  her — surely 
she  would  not  fear  ?" 

"  I  fear  nothing,"  replied  she,  '*  but 
rely,  implicitly,  on  the  justice  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  King,  to  shorten,  as  much 
as  possible,  our  strange,  undeserved,  and 
disagreeable  captivity." 
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As  ^is  was  utte^ea  in  rather  a  severe 
tone  <rf  voice,  the  King  looked  grave — 
almost  to  sadness — ^as  he  said,  with  much 
earnestness, — 

"  Believe  mfe,  fair  girl,  I  would  not,  for 
worlds,  have  caused  you  a  moment's  un- 
easiness ;  but  a  secret  of  state,  obliges  me 
to  see  Lowenstein,  and  a  youth  called 
Elderhorst  —  a  reputed  Forester  —  the 
history  of  whose  birth,  must  now  be 
unravelled.  . 

"  I  had  no  right,  I  confess,  to  intrude 
on  the  property,  domestic  privacy,  and 
personal  liberty  of  others ;  but  I  could 
not  act  otherwise  for  the  attainment  of 
my  object :  and  all  that  I  demand  of  the 
fair  Ernestine,  is,  that  she  will  indulge 
me  with  a  little  patience,  and  answer  me, 
without  reserve,  as  to  what  she  knows 
of  the   youth   in   question  —  and   if  she 
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looks  on  him  as  a  brother,  or  as  any  other 
relative  ?" 

Ernestine  heard  the  question  distinctly, 
— ^and  weighed  it  deliberately.  She  hesi- 
tated. Elderhorst  had,  from  his  in&ncy, 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  her :  he 
had  been  her  constant  companion — her 
friend — ^and  her  lover;  but,  as  yet,  there 
was  only  the  tie  of  affection  which  bound 
them ;  and  how,  therefore,  was  she  to 
answer  ?  She  looked  reply :  her  fiace  was 
covered  with  confusion,  and  she  all  but, 
burst  into  tears.  / 

Catherine,  the  apparently  unconscious 
Catherine,  had  watched  the  stranger  as  he 
entered-r*and  an  observant  physiognomist 
would  have  said,  that  her  mind  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  was  a  friend ;    for  a  look 

of  quiet  contentment  followed,  which  even 

• 

Ernestine's  emotion  could  not  ruffle;  for 
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she  sprang  to  her  side,  and,  putting  her 
arms  affectionately  round  her  neck,  she 
whispered  in  her  ear,-^* 

**  Dew-drops  are  beauteous  to  behold, 
On  every  plant  and  flower ; 
But  not  upon  my  lovely  rose, 
Within  this  covered  bower." 

Ernestine  kissed  the  sweet  girl,  who, 
having  thus  exhausted  aU  her  energy  of 
mind,  returned  to  her  former  seat,  and 
attitude,  of  a  beautifiil  inanimate  statue. 

The  king,  during  this  Uttle  scene,  had 
risen,  and  paced  the  room;  when  again 
approaching  Ernestine,  he  said,  in  a  deep, 
and  feeling  tone  of  voice, — 

^^  I  came  not  here,  fidr  girl,  to  distress 
you,  and  to  wound  your  feelings,  froni  a 
selfish  motive ;  believe  me,  I  will  not.  If, 
therefore,  you  can  answer  me  a  few  ques- 
tions respecting  that  youth,  called  Elder- 
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horsty  1  sliall.  be  relieved,  and  greatly 
obliged;  but,  if  you  cannot,  make  but 
a  sign,  and  I  will  leave  you  that  mo- 
ment.*' 

.  Ernestine  reflecting  that,  perhaps,  this 
interview  with  her  might  spare  her  father 
many  unnecessary  and  painful  questions; 
and,  knowing  that  whatever  mystery  there 
might  be,  in  Elderhorst's  birth,  they  were 
innocent  of  his  being  taken  from  his 
parents,  in  the  first  instance — ^and.of  his 
concealment,  in  the  second,  she  quickly 
replied, — 

**  Oh,  do  not  go  !  Ask  me  what  ques- 
tions you  please  about  Elderhorst,  for  I 
will  answer  them  with  sincerity,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  ability." 

The  king  appeared  much  affected  at 
the  ingenuousness  of  this  answer,  and 
said, — 
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"  My  first  and  principal  object,  is,  to 
kiM)w  from  you,  if  Elderhorst  be  your 
brother  or  not  V* 

"  No,"  replied  Ernestine,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone  of  voice ;  "  my  own,  and  only 
brother,  was  stolen  from  us  in  a  most 
mysterious  manner,  when  he  was  very 
young — and  Elderhorst  was  left  in  his 
stead.  We  have  never  ceased  to  mourn 
for  the  absence  of  Walther ;  but  still,  in 
'justice  to  Elderhorst,  we  must  confess, 
that  he  has  been  a  son  to  Lowenstein, 
and  a  brother  to  me. 

*^  It  was  a  dreadful  bereavement  to  my 
father — ^for  he  doated  on  his  only  boy; 
but  I  was  too  young  to  know  the  extent 
of  the  loss  I  had  sustained.  The  whole 
afiair  is  most  extraordinary,  and  has  been 
the  occasion  of  so  many  years  of  grief, 
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that  I  did  hope  we  should  have  experienced 
no  further  annoyance  respecting  it. 

**  Distant  as  the  period  appears  to  me— 
being  nearly  that  of  my  whole  life — it 
has  generally  made  my  &tber  ill,  when 
referred  to ;  so  that  now,  should  his  feel- 
ings be  wounded,  respecting  the  death  or 
unhappiness  of  my  brother — or,  should  he 
be  harassed  with  questions  of  the  detail 
of  former  events,  I  tremble  for  his  health ; 
nay,  for  his  life  !  You  would  not  think  I 
exaggerate,  if  you  knew  his  enthusiastic 
ardour  about  his  Walther :  none  but  those 
who  have  witnessed,  as  I  have  done,  his 
daily  sufferings — conquered  only  by  his 
more  ardent  hope — could  understand  it." 

The  king  again  rose,  and  paced  the 
room  for  some  minutes,  with  much  agita- 
tion ;  when,  resuming  his  seat,  he  said, — 
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*^  Ernestine,  I  have  heard  much  of  thy 
beauty  —  but  thou  art  fairer  than  my 
fondest  fancy  could  have  imagined;  and, 
beUeve  me,  when  I  tell  thee,  that,  with 
my  crown,  my  riches,  and  my  devoted 
people,  my  heart  has  often  wandered  to 
the  Forests,  and  found  pleasure  in  thinking 
of  thee." 

Ernestine  was  in  a  perfect  amazement 
at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  thus 
unexpectedly  taken:  indeed  she  could 
scarcely  believe  her  ears ;  but  she  thought 
of  Elderhorst — and  her  look  was  calm, 
cold,  and  somewhat  haughty;  when  the 
king  resumed, — 

'^  Brought  up,  as  you  and  Elderhorst 
have  been,  together,  without  another 
object  of  your  own  station,  on  whom  to 
fix  your  affection,  will  neither  time  nor 
distance,  think  you,  change  your  love  for 
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him  ?  Is  there  no  one  who  may  equal — 
I  will  not  say,  surpass — him,  in  your  eyes  ? 
Is  he  so  noble,  so,  in  short,  far  above  his 
fellows,  that  the  beauteous  Ernestine  can 
think  of  no  one  else  but  him  ?" 

"  All  these  questions  I  have  never 
asked  myself,"  she  replied,  "  nor  am  I 
bound  to  answer  any  one,  but  my  father 
on  the  subject ;  but,  as  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  means  of  preventing  further  trouble 
and  discussion,  I  will  frankly,  but  briefly, 
acknowledge,  that  I  love  Elderhorst.  Our 
affection  is  mutual ;  and  whatever  change 
of  circumstances,  may  yet  be  in  store  for 
him,  I,  at  least,  can  never  alter." 

"  But,  suppose,"  replied  the  king,  al- 
most playfully,  as  he  smiled  at  the  vehe^ 
mence  of  this  avowal,  «  suppose  I  were 
a  monster — just  the  reverse  of  all  that 
you  believe  Elderhorst  to  be;  and,  sup^ 
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pose,  now,  that  he  is  in  my  power,  I  were, 
out  of  jealousy  for  his  superior  worth,  to 
condemn  him  to  death  (there  have  been 
such  things,  you  know,  and,  therefore,  there 
may  be  again) ;  suppose  I  were  wicked 
enough  for  all  this — ^and  then  to  tell  you, 
that  nothing  but  your  becoming  my  bride 
would  save  his  life  —  what  would  you 
do?" 

Ernestine's  heart  beat  quickly:  she 
knew  not  how  to  understand  the  ques- 
tions thus  put  to  her ;  and  yet,  to  imagine 
aught  but  goodness  in  the  being  before 
her — ^with  his  feeling  tone  of.  voice,  and 
generous,  open  brow,  seemed  a  libel  on 
human  nature; — so,  determining  to  be- 
lieve the  best,  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  further  doubts  on  the 
subject,  by  expressing  her  feelings,  sin- 
cerely, but   energetically,   as  they  arose 
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in  her  mind ;  therefore,  gathering  all  her 
resolution,  she  replied, — 

^  I  cannot,  even  for  a  moment,  suppose 
any  thing  that  is  not  all  goodness,  much 
less  aught  that  is  degrading  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  King  of  Bohemia;  but,  if  I 
really  must  fancy,  and  give  an  account  of 
how  I  think  I  should  act,  if  I  were  in  the 
power  of  a  tyrant,  who  would  only  spare 
Elderhorst's  life,  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  hand, 
my  answer  would  be, — 

'^  Take  the  worthless  gift,  and  let  me  be 
thy  passive  bride ;  for  I  will  sit,  rise,  and 
walk  at  thy  bidding,  and  be  an  automa- 
ton at  thy  side;  but  my  heart  will  yet 
be  free,  and  it  will  wander  forth,  in  quest 
of  its  treasure,  till,  wearied  with  its 
loneliness,  it  will  return;  wither,  and  die. 
Thou  may'st  then  lay  iny  body  in  the 
grave,  but  thou  wilt  not  quiet  my  restless 
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spirit;  for  it  will  nightly  visit  thy  sad 
couch,  and  ask  of  thee,  its  blighted  hap- 
piness— ^itslost  treasure — ^its  broken  heart; 
nor  will  it  ever  weary  of  its  pining,  till 
thou,  in  thy  turn,  hast  paid  the  debt  of 
nature." 

She  stopped,  breathless  from  excite- 
ment, and  overpowered  by  the  picture 
her  own  &ncy  had  drawn ;  whilst  the  king 
looked  at  her  with  admiration  and  delight, 
and  smilingly  said, — 

"  Well,  feir  Ernestine !  you  have  quite 
frightened  me,  and  were  I  even  the  mon- 
ster we  have  imagined,  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  buy  your  hand  at  such  a  price,  for 
all  that  the  whole  universe  contains :  and 
happy,  thrice  happy  Elderhorst !  in  possess^ 
ing  the  treasure  of  such  a  heart.'* 

Ernestine  wa&  still  in  doubt  as  to  his 
meaniftg,  for  there  was  a  significance  of 
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expression  and  an  emphasis  as  he  uttered 
the  words — "even  if  I  could*— Hshe  did  not 
fathom;  but  his  benevoletitly  beaming 
countenance^  told  her,  she  had  nothing 
farther  to  fear  from  him;  she  therefore 
felt  greatly  relieved,  and  comparatively 
happy. 

The  king  then  continued,  more  gravely, 
"  It  is  now  time,  fair  Ernestine !  for 
me  to  see  your  father,  or  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  so  doing ;  but,  should  business 
of  the  utmost  importance,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  deferred,  prevent  your  meeting 
him  and  Elderhorst  till  to-morrow — Will 
you  try  to  be  happy  ?" 

"  I  will" — ^rejplied  she—"  rely  implicitly 
on  the  noble  generosity  of  the  king,  and 
think  that  he  does  not  unnecessarily  wish 
to  torment  those  within  liis  power ;  with 
that  feeling,  I  shall  be  resigned,  although  I 
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csnnot  be  bappy,  whilst  separated  from 
my  father  and  Elderhorst." 

The  king  then  warmly  thanked,  and 
assured  her,  that  not  a  moment  should 
be  intentionally  lost  till  they  met,  but 
continued, — 

"  There  are  events,  connected  with  El- 
derhorsfs  birth,  which  must  be  fiilly 
cleared  up,  and  now  is  the  time ;  but 
be  satisfied,  fair  girl !  that  all  anxiety  on 
your  father's  account  is  unnecessary ;  for 
it  is  my  wish,  and  shall  be  my  endeavour, 
so  to  act,  as  to  spare  him  pain,  and,  when 
all  is  thoroughly  explained  and  known,  you 
will  think  that  I  have  done  so." 

The  king  then  bowed  to  Ernestine  as 
he  received  her  thanks,  and,  casting  a 
look  of  compassionate  interest  on  the  fair 
Catherine,  he  retired ;   when,  hastily  en- 
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tering  his  own  private  apartment,  he 
closed  the  door,  to  relieve,  in  solitude,  the 
feelings  which  oppressed,  and  overflowed 
his  full  and  generous  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  She  was  chaste  aa  the  spangled  dew-drop  on  the  thorn." 

Zimmerman. 


All  was  silence  in  the  royal  apartment 
for  some  hours,  or  broken  only  by  the 
measured  footsteps  of  the  king,  as  he 
occasionally  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards; when,  at  length,  an  officer  entered, 
and  announced  "  Count  Rudolph," 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  the  king 
started,  and  a  momentary  paleness  passed 
over  his  countenance,  but  it  was  followed 
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by  a  glow  of  such  sinca^  plea8ure>  that 
it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  the  persoD;, 
thus  named,  was  a  welcome  gaest. 

"  Bid  Count  Rudolph  to  our  presence," 
said  the  king ;  « and  let  not  our  privacy 
be  intruded  on,  till  further  orders." 

The  officer  bowed,  and  retired,  when 
Count  Rudolph  entered.  He  looked 
anxiously  around  for  a  moment,  till  the 
door  was  closed  behind  him ;  when 
eagerly  adyancing  towards  the  king,  who 
rose  to  meet  him,  they  exchanged  a  look, 
and  a  warm  embrace  spoke  the  rest. 

Count  Rudolph  was  a  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  plainly  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning.  His  melancholy  coun- 
tenance seemed  as  if  a  smile  never  did, 
never,  could  enlighten  it;  but,  in  his 
case,  first  impressions  were  erroneous,  for 
deep  emotion  cast  a  shadow  only  to  the 
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passing  observer,  which  the  attentive 
physiognomist  saw,  was  cheered  by  as 
benevolent  a  ray,  as  ever  enlightened  the 
human  face. 

** Thanks,  kind  Rudolph!"  said  the 
king,  "  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  speed 
with  which  you  have  obeyed  our  sum- 
mons ;  they,  about  whom  we  are  anxious, 
are  here,  under  this  very  roof.  They 
arrived  yesterday;  and  I  have  seen  Er- 
nestine, the  fair  Forest  maid  ;  she  who 
has  so  long  and  often  filled  my  daily 
thoughts  and  nightly  visions.  She  is  as 
beautiful  as  report  has  spoken  her  to  be, 
and  her  feelings  and  sentiments  are  such, 
as  render  her  worthy,  most  worthy,  to  be  a 
king's  bride. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  have  harassed  them 
as  I  have  done,  but  all  mystery  will  soon 
be   cleared  up;    and,  then,  I   trust,  my 
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future  actions  will  make  ameuds  for  my 
present  seeming  unkindness. 

**  Rudolph  !"  he  continued,  ^  although 
the  principal  events  of  my  own  sad  story, 
are  indelibly  engraven  on  my  m^nory, 
still,  I  wish  to  hear  the  details  of  it  once 
more  repeated  from  your  lips; — ^let  us 
now,  therefore,  if  you  are  not  wearied  by 
your  journey,  devote  the  present  hours 
to  it,  as  it  will  enable  me  to  meet  Lbw- 
enstein,  his  fair  daughter,  and  Elderhorst, 
better  prepared  for  the  questions  to  which 
their  presence  will  naturally  lead.  Spare 
me  not,  therefore,  my  kind  Rudolph ! 
but,  let  every  word  be  uttered,  as  if  we 
stood  alone  in  the  Forests,  and  as  if 
every  leaf  had  wings,  to  waft  them  up 
to  heaven." 

Rudolph  looking  at  the  king,  said,  with 
much  emotion, — 
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"  My  friend  !— my    child !— my " 

but  the  word  died  on  the  king's  ear. 

After  a  few  moments  further  conversa- 
tton,  they  seated  themselves,  and  Count 
Rudolph  thus  began, — 

"  I  Ijave  often  told  you,  and  you  can 
also  well  remember,  that  the  king,  your 
reputed  &ther,  was  young  and  handsome, 
and  possessed  the  throne,  both  by  right 
and  the  willing  love  of  his  people.  He 
chose  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
'  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Baden  for  his 
bride;  their  love  was  mutual,  and  their 
happiness  proportionate. 

"It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the 
third  year  of  their  union,  that  the  queen 
gave  birth  to  a  son ;  when  the  joy  and 
rejoicing  of  the  whole  nation  was  great, 
and  the  bliss  of  the  royal  couple  com- 
plete. 
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"  Not  long  after  the  fair  Isabella's  re- 
covery, the  kingdom  was  visited  by  an 
epidemic  fever,  which  carried  off  numbers 
daily ;  and  it  spared  not  the  palace,  for  the 
king,  too,  fell  beneath  the  malignity  of  its 
scorching  breath. 

"  For  seven  tediously  long  days  and 
nights,  the  queen  watched  by  his  pillow : 
she  never  left  him,  till,  on  the  eighth 
morning,  the  physicians  pronounced  him 
out  of  danger,  when  she  feinted,  and  was 
carried  apparently  lifeless  to  her  bed ;  but 
quickly  recovering  from  her  insensibility, 
in  heartfelt  thanksgiving  and  grateful  hap- 
piness, she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

"For  many  hours  she  enjoyed  deep, 
calm,  refreshing  repose,  when  she  awoke, 
full  of  health  and  renewed  hope ;  but  her 
anticipated  bliss  was  but  transitory,  for  she 
soon  perceived  that  she  had  something  to 
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learn,  which  those  around  her  were  un- 
willing to  communicate;  and,  catching 
alarm  from  the  appdrent  mystery,  she 
exclaimed,  in  fearful  agony, — 

"  '  Speak  to  me,  my  friends ! — I  entreat 
of  you !  let  me  know  the  worst ;  for,  if  I  lose 
him  not,  I  can  be  resigned  to  anything/ 

"  She  was  then  informed  that,  although 
it  was  supposed  he^  would  entirely  recover 
his  health,  the  fever  had  settled  so  com- 
pletely in  his  eyes,  that  he  would  never 
see  again. 

"  The  queen  bowed  her  head,  as  she 
listened  to  this  intelligence,  but,  after  a 
few  moments  pause,  she  replied, — 

"  *  Still,  still,  he  is  spared  to  me !  and, 
if  he  can  be  resigned — I  shall  be  happy.' 

"  Her  ardent  and  constant  prayer  for 
his  contentment  was  heard,  and  fully  an- 
swered; for,  in  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
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his  recovery  from  the  fever,  he  never  once 
reverted  to  the  melancholy  privation  hy 
which  it  was  attended;  and  he  entered 
cheerfiiUy  into  the  performance  of  his  va- 
rious duties,  although  he  could  never  hope 
to  recover  his  sight. 

^^  Isabelle's  delight  and  occupation  now 
were — to  read,  sing,  and  walk,  with  her 
husband ;  whilst  she  revelled,  with  all  a 
young  mother's  joy,  in  the  charms  of  her 
darling  boy. 

"  *  If  you  could  only  see  him,'  she  used  ' 
fondly  to  say  to  the  king,  *  only  see  how 
he  improves  and  grows  from  day  to  day,  I 
think  I  should  be  quite  satisfied — I  should 
be  but  too  happy.' 

"  '  But,'  replied  he,  cheerfully,  *  I  do  see 
him,  at  least,  I  fancy  I  do,  and  I  under* 
stand  all  his  little  winning  ways  and  sunny 
smiles ;  and,  rest  asurecf,  beloved  Isabelle  ! 
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that  the  eye,  thus  forced  inward  on  the 
mind,  ceases  to  feel  as  acutely — as  it  once 
expected  and  dreaded— the  loss  of  all  out- 
ward objects. 

"  *  Do  you  recollect,'  he  continued,  *  the 
account  of  the  blind  English  poet,  Milton, 
which  you  were  reading  to  me  the  other 
day?  He,  surely,  even  in  the  possession  of 
his  wonderful  mind,  was  not  so  happy  as  I 
am  ;  for  he  separated,  for  a  time,  from  the 
wife  of  his  sight  and  choice,  because  they 
were  not  well  suited  to  each  other ;  and  the 
two  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  united,  he 
never  saw.  His  biographer  observed,  if  you 
remember,  that  his  imagination  became 
stronger,  and  his  mind  acquired  the  won- 
derful powers,  which  have  since  astonished 
and  delighted  the  world,  after  he  was 
blind.  I,  my  Isabelle,  have  nought  of  his 
talent  to  boast ;  but  I  can  assuredly  say, 
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that,  siiioe  it  has  pleased  Pnmdenoe  to 
depriTe  me  of  my  sight,  my  love  for  thee 
has  increased* 

'^  *  Softened  bj  these  reflections,'  he  con- 
tinued, ^  Love !  is,  indeed,  the  noblest  of  all 
passions^  since  it  can  thus  satisfy  the  heart, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  content,  even  under 
the  privation  of  the  blessed  light  of  day. 
My  choice  of  thee,  my  Isabelle  I  was  not 
that  of  state  necessity,  for  I  always  loved 
thee ;  but,  now,  I  cannot  express  the  depth 
of  my  affection;  for,  when  enjoying  thy 
society,  or  even  thinking  of  thee,  I  almost 
forget  that  I  am  blind.  The  Almighty 
will,  I  trust,  be  gracious  in  His  dealings 
with  us,  in  our  final  earthly  separation, 
and,  that,  for  the  sake  of  our  child,  we 
may  yet  be  spared  many  years;  for,  be 
assured,  my  Isabelle !  when  it  pleases 
heaven   to  recal  thee,  my  hours  will  be 
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numbered.  I  shall  not  long  mourn  thy 
loss,  forthe  same  grave  which  is  opened 
for  thee,  shall  receive  us  both,  ere  it  once 
be  closed. 

"  *  What  could  be-  so  dreary  ?— what 
earthly  calamity  could  be  so  great,  as  to 
be  blind  and  friendless  ?— for,  without  jny 
Isabelle,  I  might,  indeed,  be  surrounded 
by  hundreds ;  but,  still,  still  I  should  b^ 
desolate — I  should  be  alone  in  the  world.' 

"  Thus  happy  in  each  other,  their  pub- 
lic duties  were  not,  meanwhile,  either  for- 
gotten or  neglected ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  remarked,  by  the  wisest  and  oldest  in 
the  state,  that,  within  the  period  of  their 
recollection,  the  court  had  never  been  con- 
ducted, with  so  much  regularity,  propriety, 
and  order ;  and  all  those  who  filled  high 
and  important  offices  w^re  so  judiciously 
selected,    and,    consequently,   so   anxious 
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for  the  public  prosperity  and  happiness, 
that,  most  truly  might  it  be  said,  *  That  the 
example  of  the  palace  was  felt  by,  and  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  all  ranks  of 
society.* 

'^  But  so  much  goodness  and  virtue 
could  not  be  witnessed  without  an  enemy ; 
and  one,  who  saw  their  daily  habits,  and 
who  was,  as  it  were,  hourly  receiving  fii- 
vours  from  their  hands,  was  the  snake  in 
the  grass,  who  envied  their  love,  and  de- 
stroyed their  peace  for  ever. 

"  That  serpent  was  my  'brother !  a  child 
of  the  same  parents  as  myself;  brought  up 
for  many  years  of  our  life  under  the  same 
roof,  in  all  the  precepts  of  pure  religion ; 

and,  yet,  that  boyhood,  which  promised  so 

« 

fair  and  bright,  grew  up  to  be  a  monster  of 
the  foulest  deeds,  which  could  blacken  the 
name  of  man.   • 
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"Situated,  from  his  rank  and  talents, 
near  the  Court,  he  daily  saw — ^he  loved  the 
queen — and,  at  length — he  dared  to  tell 
her  his  guilty  passion. 

"  The  profligate  and  wicked  are  ever 
suspicious  of  the  virtue  of  another;  for, 
had  he  been  what  he  appeared  and  pro- 
fessed to  be,  he  would  have  known  that 
the  good  and  high-minded  Isabelle  could 
not  be  tempted.  Possessing  a  pleasing 
exterior,  and  those  charms  of  fascination 
which  had  been  but  too  often  successful, 
he  presumed  on  his  powers  of  persuasion, 
and  vainly  thought  that  even  the  virtuous 
Isabelle  might  be  brought  to  forget  her 
duty  and  allegiance  to  her  sightless  hus- 
band. 

"He  dared  the  hazardous,  degrading 
trial ;  but  it  left  him,  without  a  doubt  on 
his  mind — without  a  ray.  of  hope. 
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"  '  Never !'  said  he,  as  he  shut  himself 
up  from  the  sight  of  all,  *  Never  shall  I 
forget  her  astonishment— her  horror,  or 
that  look  of  indignation,  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, which  told  me,  without  her  utter- 
ance, that  it  was  all  in  vain.  No !  no  !* 
and  he  paced  the  room  in  terrible  and 
almost  frantic  excitement — *  neither  the 
powers  of  earth,  nor  the  demons  of  hell, 
will  ever  shake  her  faith — her  constancy 
to  her  blind  lord.  A^id,  now,  come  re- 
venge ! — come  thou  to  my  bosom,  and  be 
thou  my  god ! — for  by  thee,  shall  she  know, 
and  feel,  and  measure,  the  depth  of  that 
love  which  she  has  thus  provoked — ^has 
scorned.  She  has,  indeed,  dismissed  me 
from  her  Court — her  presence,  for  ever ! 
but  for  her  only  I  care  to  live,  and  for  her, 
will  I  brave  the  most  ignominious  of 
deaths !' 
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"  This  feeling  he  carried  with  him  into 
banishment,  and  on  it,  he  but  too  fatally 
acted. 

"  One  lovely  morning,  in  the  following 
spring,  there  was  a  cry  through  the  palace 
that  the  young  prince  was  missing.  How 
he  had  been  tak^  away,  or  by  whom,  no 
one  could  tell.  He  had  been  placed,  as 
usual,  in  his  little  bed  on  the  preceding 
night ; — the  attendant  who  had  the  charge 
of  him,  had  retired  to  rest  in  the  same 
room  at  the  accustomed  hour,  when  all 
was  safe  and  well ;  for  she  had  watched 
him  as  he  slept,  previously  to  doing  so. 
She  further  declared,  that  she  had  not 
heard  the  slightest  movement  or  noise 
during  the  night — she  had  never,  for  a  mo-- 
nient,  been  disturbed ;  but,  that,  when  she 
awoke  in   the  morning,  to  her  astonish-^ 
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ment  and  dismay,  the  bed  was  empty — ^her 
charge  was  gone. 

'^  It  was  in  vain  that  this  woman  was 
questioned  ;  nothing  contradictory  nor  pre- 
varicating appeared  in  her  statement ;  and 
she  feigned  such  an  inconsolable  grief  for 
the  loss  of  the  young  prince,  that  it  seemed 
harsh  even  to  doubt  her  sincerity  and  fide- 
lity, particularly  as  she  had  taken  care  of 
him  since  his  birth. 

"  Search  and  inquiry  were  now  made  in 
every  direction ;  proclamations  of  reward, 
on  the  discovery  of  even  a  trace  of  the 
child,  were  read  in  every  street  of  the  city, 
and,  also,  in  every  town,  vUlage,  or  ham- 
let,  in  the  king^s  territory ;  but  still,  with- 
out the  least  effect — not  a  ray  of  hope 
enlivened  the  gloom — not  even  a  rumour 
of  tjie  lost  child  could  be  heard. 
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"  Towards  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  this  dreadful  bereavement,  the  queen 
evinced  a  restlessness  of  mind  and  man- 
ner which  she  could  neither  repress  nor 
conceal.  Her  large  and  quick  eye  ap- 
peared to  increase  in  size  and  brilliancy, 
and  her  ear  vibrated  at  even  the  slightest 
sound  or  motion  that  happened  in  the 
palace ;  and  when,  indeed,  darkness  closed 
around  them,  and  the  awful  hour  of  repose 
arrived,  and  there  were  still  no  tidings  of 
her  boy,  her  excitement  knew  no  bounds : 
she  strove  to  be  calm,  but  the  effort  was 
unavailing ;  she  laid  herself  down,  but  not 
to  rest ;  she  watched  the  whole  of  that 
lengthened  night ;  for  never,  for  one  mo- 
ment, did  her  eyelids  close,  or  her  ear 
become  heavy. 

**  In  the  morning,  she  arose  with  the 
first  bright  harbinger  of  dawn,  to  wander 
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over  every  well-known  spot,  and  to  renew 
her  unavaUing  search,  caUing  the  name 
of  her  child,  till  her  voice  was  scarcely 
^audible;  and  this  she  continued  to  do, 
for  three  successive  days,  without  inter- 
mission. Happy,  indeed,  was  it  for  the 
king,  that  the  sight  of  his  beloved  was 
spared  him;  for,  could  he  have  beheld 
her  pale  cheek,  sunken  eye,  and  altered 
form,  he  would  scarcely  have  known  her. 

"  Towards  the  third  -  morning,  however, 
wearied  and  exhausted  nature  sunk  under 
this  long-continued  and  anxious  search 
and  watching — for  she  fell  asleep;  and, 
in  that  sleep,  surely  her  guardian  angel 
hovered  over,  and  restored  her  to.  her 
better  self ;  for  a  heavenly  calm  gradually 
overspread  her  distressed  and  harassed 
feature^  and  she  awoke,  like  a  chastened 
child,  submissively  resigned   to   the  will 
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of    that    Power    who    *doeth    all    things 
well.'    ^ 

"  As  soon  as  she  had  roused  herself, 
so  as  to  be  quite  sensible  that  her  affliction 
was  not  a  dream,  that  the  dreadful  reality 
was,  that  they  had  been,  indeed,  deprived 
of  their  son — ^their  only  child — ^the  darling 
of  her  heart,  and  the  pride  of  her  fond 
and  sightless  husband ;  when,  as  if  im- 
pressing it  on  her  mind,  she  pronounced 
aloud,  and  repeated, — 

"  '  It  is  all  true — all  real !  Yes  !  yes ! — 
it  is  quite — ^too  true.'  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  wept  plentifully,  till  her  full, 
her  oppressed  heart,  was  relieved ;  and 
having  thus,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
bereavement,  given  vent  to  her  feelings^ 
she  calmly  arose,  and,  kneeling  down^ 
sought  strength,  support,  and  counsel, 
where  alone  it  could  be  found. 
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^  For  a  whole  hour,  did  she  there 
humbly  hold  communion  with  her  heart, 
and  search  out  her  spirit,  beneath  that  all- 
seeing  eye.  whose  mercy  she  implored. 

"  She  looked  back  on  the  past, — its 
mystery  — its  reality,— that  it  could  not 
have  happened,  but  by  Almighty  per- 
mission—  and,  wherefore? — tkcU  was  a 
question,  which  no  human  tongue  could 
answer ;  for  it  was  inscrutably  hidden 
in  the  bosom  of  futurity.  And  then,  to 
her  ingenuous  mind,  arose  the  inquiry 
of — ^how  had  she  received  the  chastise- 
ment ? — not  dutifully  submissive  to  the 
wiU  of  her  heavenly  father^^rtainly ; 
as  her  reason  seemed  all  but  bewild^ed 
by  the  pressure  of  its.  weight.  Now, 
however,  she  was  calm — she  was  better; 
she  saw,  indeed,  it  was  a  secret  into  which 
she  could  not  penetrate,  and  she  had  only 
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to  wait  patiently  the  period  of  its  deve- 
lopmenty  without  doubting  His  loving- 
kindness,  who  correcteth  but  in  mercy. 

"After  this  serious,  but  sweet  hour 
of  investigation  and  resolution,  she  arose 
and  met  her  husband,  with  a  light  but 
firm  step,  and  a  resigned  and  cheerful 
voice ;  and,  from  that  moment,  she  was 
^labled  to  pursue  her  various  avocations 
and  duties,  though  with  subdued  feelings, 
and  an  almost  breaking  heart. 

"  Months,  many  anxious  dreary  months 
parsed  on,  and  my  brother  appeared  at 
Court;  not,  indeed,  the  Count  Rudolph 
he  had  left  it — but,  as  a  man  stricken 
with  grief  and  repentance.  A  letter  was 
one  day  placed  in  the  queen's  hands, 
which,  as  she  looked  at  the  signature, 
turned  her  pale  cheek  to  a  death-like  hue, 
and,  for  a  few  moments,  seemed  to  be- 
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wilder  her  Benses^  whilst  her  heart,  heat 
with  the  almost  undefined  thought  of  '  Has 
he  my  child  V 

"  This  letter  was  from  Rudolph :  it 
expressed  the  deepest  sorrow,  humility, 
and  contrition  ;  acknowledged  the  crime  of 
returning  from  banishment  without  the 
royal  forgiveness  and  permission ;  but 
earnestly  prayed  for  leave  to  see  her 
majesty  once  more.  The  conclusion  of 
the  epistle  was,  however,  in  a  prouder 
strain,  for  it  said, —  ' 

"  *  If  she  were  wise,  she  would  grant 
as  a  favour,  what  he  otherwise  might  be 
led  to  claim  as  a  right/ 

"  The  queen  studied  every  letter  of  the 
words  thus  traced,  till  her  eyes  seemed 
as  if  rivetted  on  the  paper  she  held, 
and  she  felt  what  they  thus  significantly 
communicated  to  her — ^that  she  was  so  far 
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in  his  power,  as  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
her  child ;  in  the  full  persuasion  of  which, 
she  granted  him  the  desired  interview. 

"He  entered  her  preselice  with  his  eyes 
cast  down,  as  if  he  were  humbled  to  the 
very  dust.  He  pleaded  his  misery,  and  re- 
pentance, and  added,  that  nothing  would 
ever  have  drawn  him  from  his  seclusion  in 
the  mountains,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  pro- 
clamation, which  had  almost  miraculously 
reached  his  ears,  of  the  loss  of  the  young 
prince. 

"  He  stopped  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  with  feigned  self-abasement  and 
humility,  asked, — 

"  *  If,  amid  the  general  grief,  he  were 
indeed  so  fallen,  as  to  be  considered 
unworthy  of  assisting  in  the  search  after 
the  lost  treasure?* 

"The  queen,  now  wary  from  sad  ex- 
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perience,  and  feeling  that  the  importance 
of  the  subject  required  her  to  conceal 
the  disgust  she  natumlly  felt  at  thus  con- 
versing with  him,  replied,  with  all  the 
composure  she  could  command, — - 

"  '  Both  the  king  and  myself,  Count 
Rudolph,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  our 
present  misery,  to  remember  ought  of  the 
past,  and  I  can  most  decidedly  say,  that  we 
are  ready  to  embrace  the  hand  which  brings 
us  back  our  son.  Whoever  he  may  be, 
not  a  word  of  reproach,  for  any  action  of 
his  past  Ufe,  shall  ever  be  thought  of,  or 
uttered  in  our  presence  against  him/ 

"  Rudolph  then  renewed,  and  repeated 
his  protestations  of  zeal  in  the  royal  cause, 
and  lengthened  a  scene  which  the  queen 
anxiously  wished  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;* 
when,  having  exhausted  every  excuse  for 
further  delay,  he  bowed  and  retired. 
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"  Each  succeeding  day  brought  some 
pretended  story,  or  trifling  reason  for 
Rudolph  to  yisit  the  queen;  and  his 
gradually  renewed  life  and  vigour,  plainly 
showed,  that  the  passion  within  him  was 
still  the  same,  although  his  words  breathed 
it  not. 

"After  another  of  those  painful  inter- 
views, which  only  served  still  further  to 
lacerate  an  affectionate  mother's  heart,  the 
queen  sat  for  a  time  musing  over  the  con- 
versation,  and  variety  of  expression  which 
agitated  the  features  of  the  count,  when  she 
exclaimed,  almost  unconsciously,  aloud, — 

"*Yes,  Rudolph  has  possession  of. my 

darling  boy ! — ^he  it  is,  who  is  the  destroyer 

of  my  peace  !     But  I  feel  that  my  child  is 

still  alive,  and  blessed  hope  whispers  that 

> 
heaven  will  hear  my  prayers,  and  restore 

him  once  more  to  my  longing  arms.' 
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"She  wept  till  her  full  heart  was  re- 
lieved, when,  with  renewed  composure 
and  cheerful  resignation,  she  joined  the 
king. 

"For  nearly  a  week  after  this  inter- 
view, Rudolph  did  not  again  intrude 
himself  into  the  queen*s  presence,  and, 
when  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  agitation.  He  declared, 
that  he  was  almost  unable  to  articulate 
the  joyful  intelligence  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer ;  that,  in  short,  without  further 
comment,  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  a 
clue  to  the  secret  seclusion  of  the  lost 
child. 

"  *  The  whole  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,'  he  said,  '  were  most  mysterious ; 
but,  how  could  they  be  otherwise?  The 
affair,  from  the  commencement  up  to  the 
present  time,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
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extraordinary  ever  known  or  heard  of; 
•and  I  have  only  to  entreat  your  majesty 
to  be  prepared  for  a  severe  shock  to  your 
feelings — ^for  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  young  prince  is  so  much 
altered,  by  confinement,  sorrow,  and  severe 
treatment,  that  you  will,  perhaps,  scarcely 
Jmow  him.' 

'*  The  queen,  thrown  for  a  moment  off 
her  guard,  eagerly  exclaimed, — 

"  *  Not  know  my  own  dear  boy  ?  You, 
Count  Rudolph,  can  understand  little  of 
the  feelings  of  a  mother,  to  suppose  it 
can  be  for  a  moment  doubtful !' 

"  As  she  uttered  these  words,  a  cloud 
over-spread  the  countenance  of  the  wretch 
before  her — ^and  he  gave  her  a  look,  under 
which  she  trembled;  but,  as  if  he  were 
quite  unconscious  either  oiF  it,  or  its  effect 
on  the  queen,  he  said, — 
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"  *  By  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  in  the 
possession  of  the.  whole  of  the  £Eicts  at- 
tending this  dark,  mysterious  case,  which 
will  be  confided  to  my  ear  only — but 
which  I  shall  hasten  to  lay  before  his 
majesty  and  yourself;  and,  I  can  only  add,' 
and  he  lowered  his  voice,  *  that  I  trust  it 
will  then  be  found — ^that  the  mother  can- 
not mistake  her  child.' 

"  As  he  repeated  these  last  words,  with 
emphasis  and  significance,  he  bowed,  and 
left  the  room :  and  the  queen  sat  for  some 
moments  in  a  kind*  of  stupor,  so  power- 
fully had  he  wrought  on  her  feeling  heart, 
and  timid — because  tried  and  excited — 
imagination. 

"  She  at  length  forced  herself  to  join 
the  king ;  and  then,  in  as  cheerful  a  tone 
of  voice  as  she  could  command,  she  gra- 
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dually  communicated  to  him  the  pleasing 
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hope,  which  the  Count  had  in  store  for 
them,  on  the  following  day ;  *  but,'  con- 
tinued she, — 

"*I  am  really  grown. so  suspicious  of 
every  thing,  and  every  body,  that  I  hope 
you  will  pay  particular  attention  to  all 
the  details  of  the  case  he  lays  before  you ; 
for  I  have  quite  a  dread  of  some  other 
imposition  being  practised  on  us.' 

"  To  which  the  king,  smilingly,  re- 
plied,— 

"  ^  Fear  not,  my  beloved  Isabelle, 
further  evil;   but  let  us  hope   that   you 
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have  had  your  share — at.  least  for  the 
present.  Our  child  has  been  most  won- 
derfully— I  should  almost  say,  cleverly — 
taken  away  from  us;  probably,  for  the 
sake  of  gain,— and  we  must,  when  he  is 
restored,  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible, 
to    distinguish  the  guilty   from   the  par- 
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tially  innocent  agents  in  the  affair;  that 
SO9  reward  be  not  extorted  from  us,  where 
punishment  ought,  lawfully,  ,to  alight — 
nor  punishment  be  awarded,  where  recom- 
pense is  due. 

" '  To-morrow  will  make  known  to  us 
this  fresh  clue  to  the  discovery  of  our 
dear  boy;  but,  should  even  it  fail,  let  us 
have  patience,  and  time  may,  perhaps, 
accomplish  that,  which  our  utmost  ex- 
ertion, or  strictest  investigation,  cannot 
effect.  Fear  no  further  harm,  there- 
fore, beloved  Isabelle,  but  hope  for  the 
best.' 

"  The  queen  affectionately  embraced 
her  sightless  husband;  and,  promising 
him  she  would  do  as  he  wished,  she 
resigned  herself,  with  serene  composure, 
to  the  anticipated  event. 

"  On  the  following  morning  they  waited. 
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with  intense  interest,  for  the  moment  which 
was  to  give  them  the  long  wished-for  in- 
telligence ;  and,  as  the  count  entered  their 
presence,  he  plainly  saw  the  importance 
with  which  his  mission  had  invested  him — 
and  the  eagerness  and  anxiety  depicted 
on  the  countenance  of  each  of  his  vic- 
tims. 

**  The  queen  did  not  speak ;  but  the 
king,  warmly  greeting  him,  begged  him 
to  hasten  the  communication  he  had  to 
make ;  and  Count  Rudolph  thus  began : — 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


COUNT   RUDOLPH'S   STORY   OF   FINDING  THE 

YOUNG   PRINCE. 


"  On  my  dismissal  from  court,  for  a  crime 
which  will  ever  fill  my  mind  with  horror 
and  remorse,  I  retired,  with  an  attached 
and  faithful  servant,  named  Lindau,  who 
had  been  bom  and  reared  in  our  family,  to 
a  secluded  spot  in  the  mountains,  where  we 
lived,  unknown  to  all ;  Lindau  occasionally 
frequenting  a  neighbouring  village  only  for 
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the  necessaries  required^  for  the  Support 
of  life. 

"  After  a  time,  however,  I  found  that 
Lindau  became  extremely  silent  and  me<* 
lancholy;  and,  thinking  he  was  wearied 
of  the  seclusion  in  which  we  lived,  and 
pining  to  return  to  the  gaieties  he  had  left 
behind,  I  one  day  said  to  him, — 

"  *  Lindau,  I  have  observed  of  late,  that 
you  have  become  extremely  reserved  and 
gloomy;  and  I  am  much  too  wretched, 
myself,  to  be  able  to  bear  with  the  moody, 
though  uncomplaining,  sorrow  of  another ; 
therefore,  if  you  repent  of  the  sacrifice  you 
are  making,  on  my  account,  be  assured  I 
will  not  detain  you :  return  to  the  city 
you  love,  and  for  .  which  you  pine — and 
leave  me  to  my  solitary  fate  !* 

"  Lindau,  after  a  moment's  surprise  and 
hesitation,  replied, — 
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"  *  Alas !  my  master,  neither  the  city, 
nor  any  other  earthly  place,  will  make  me 
happy.  I  vainly  thought  to  bury  my 
misery  in  silence  and  obscurity;  but  I 
find  my  old  feelings  return  upon  me, 
more  strongly  than  ever;  and  this  soli- 
tude amid  the  mountains,  seems  only  to 
increase  the  flame,  which  I  vainly  wished 
to  have  extinguished  for  ever/ 

"  Seeing  him  thus  completely  wretched, 
I  endeavoured  to  console  him — ^which  I 
thought,  I  could  not  do  more  effectually, 
than  by  patiently  listening  to  a  recital 
of  his  sorrow.  I,  therefore,  told  him  to 
sit  down,  and  to  confide  to  me  the  cause 
of  his  overwhelming  grief;  for,  said  I, 
*  If  I  cannot  remove  the  cause,  my  counsel 
may,  at  least,  alleviate  your  distress.^ 

^*  Lindau  silently  shook  his  head ;  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  thus  began : — 
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*1  *  Perhaps,  your  honour,  you  may  have 
heard,  that,  for  many  years  past,  I  have 
loved  Constance— the  faithful  attendant 
on  the  young  prince — and,  although  she 
never  gave  me  reason  to  suppose  she 
returned  my  affection,  still,  I  did  not 
think  myself  wholly  disagreeable  to  her. 

"  *  She  saw  and  understood  my  feel- 
ings ;  and,  much  too  generous  to  encou- 
rage a  passion  she  knew  she  should  never 
gratify,  she  shortened  my  suspense,  by 
one  day  confiding  to  me,  that  she  loved 
aiiother. 

"  *  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pleaded — ^that 
I  told  her,  my  affection  was  her's  as  long 
as  life  remained ;  she  treated  me  only  as  a 
friend,  and  a  brother— thinking,  thereby, 
to  make  me  relinquish  hopes,  which  could 
never  be  realized;  and  she  imreservedly 
entered  into  the  particulars  of  her  affairs, 
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and  his,  who  was,  she  said,  destined  to  be- 
come her  husband. 

^*  ^  She  told  me,  that  ^  he  was  a  moun- 
taineer ;  but  that,  as  he  was  too  poor  to 
think  of  marrying  her  at  present,  they 
had  agreed  to  wait  till  they  were  both 
richer,  when,'  continued  she, 

"  *  I  shall  leave  this  city,  which  I  hate, 
and  live  in  the  mountains,  in  quiet  and 
retired  peace  and  happiness,  with  the 
only  man  I  ever  have,  or  ever  can,  really 
love.' 

^'  *  Although  this  confession,  filled  me 
with  momentary  gloom,  strange  to  say, 
it  did  not  leave  me  hopeless ;  and  I  made 
the  resolution,  to  be  as  a  brother  to  her, 
and  to  live,  meanwhile,  in  the  continued 
anticipation,  that  something  might  arise,  to 
prevent  her  union,  or  to  alter  her  determi- 
nation in  favour  of  the  mountaineer. 
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"  *  At  the  time,  however,  that  your  honour 
was  banished  from  court,  I  was  so  fully 
convinced  that  Constance  would  never  be 
mine,  that  I  looked  forward  to  the  follow- 
ing you  into  exile,  as  my  greatest  happi- 
ness. But,  alas !  I  knew  not,  how  essential 
the  sight  of  her  only,  was  to  my  peace ; 
for  a  deep  and  ever-brooding  melancholy 
has  now  taken  such  hold  of  me»  that 
I  begin  to  fear,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
shake  it  off. 

"  *  Oh,  Constance !'  he  continued,  *  while 
tears  chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks. 
Oh,  Constance !  thou  little  knoVst  the 
love  of  the  heart  thou  art  breaking.' 

«  Saying  and  repeating  these  words,  he 
arose  and  left  the  dwelling,  whilst  I 
remained  musing  over  the  poor  youth's 
story,  with  sorrow  and  commiseration*; 
not   doubting,   but,   that  as  soon  a^   he 
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had  calmed  his  agitated  feelings^  he  would 
return  to  his  usual  avocations  in  the 
cottage. 

'^The  accustomed  hour  of  refreshment 
came,  however,  but  Lindau  did  not  return; 
and,  fearing  either  that  some  accident  had 
happened  to  him,  or,  that  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  he  had  committed  some  rash  act, 
I  went  out  in  search  of  him,  and  wandered 
amongst  the  mountains,  in  every  direction 
which  I  had  observed,  he  usually  fre- 
quented, since, this  deep  melancholy  had 
betrayed  itself. 

^^  After  a  long  and  tedious  search,  J 
met  him  returning  homewards,  looking 
full  of  thought,  and  wretched  and  wearied 
almost  beyond  expression.  ' 

"  The  moment  he  saw  me,  he  humbly 
excused  himself  for  his  absence,  which, 
he  said,  was  quite  unintentional  when  he 
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left  the  cottage,  after  the  conversation 
we  had  had  together  in  the  morning. 

"He  continued,  Hhat,  when  we  sepa- 
rated,  he  had  wandered  unconsciously 
over  his  usual  haunts,  but,  that  after  some 
hours,  he  found  himself  much  further  than 
he  had  ever  before  been,  and,  un- 
expectedly, seeing  a  small  cottage  at  a 
distance,  he  was  induced  to  go  up  to  it. 
He  found  the  door  and  windows  of  the 
house  shut  and  fastened ;  the  garden  was 
neglected,  and  every  thing  about  them 
wore  the  appearance  of  not  having  been  in- 
habited, or  even  opened,  for  some  time.' 

"  As  he  walked  solitarily  and  cautiously 
around,  to  see  if  he  could  discover  any  ar- 
ticle of  use,  or  even  the  trace  of  a  human 
being,  his  foot  accidentally  struck  against 
a  piece  of  turf,  which  appeared  to  be 
newly  laid  down ;   he  immediately  stooped 
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to  examine  the  cause  more  closely,  when 
he  found  that  the  earth  beneath  the  sod, 
had  been  newly  turned  up,  and  that  the 
space,  which  bore  the  like  appearance, 
was  evidently  the  size  of  a  grave  for  a 
very  tall  man. 

^  Having  folly  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  reality  of  what  he  saw,  he  neatly 
replaced  the  turf,  and  again  tried  the 
cottage  door  and  windows,  but  in  vain, 
for  they  were  all  securely  fastened,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  your  honor, 
said  he,  Hhey  are,  or  seem  to  be  so, 
from  the  inside  of  the  dwelling.' 

^  He  then  spoke  several  times,  as  if 
addressing  the  inmates,  one  moment  com- 
manding, and  then  again  beseeching  them 
to  let  him  enter :  but  no  voice  answered, 
although,  occasionally,  he  felt  sure  he 
heard  a  slight  movement ;  and,  once,  he 
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thought  he  heard  a  very  feeble  voice, 
like  that  of  a  child»  saying, — Water ! — 
water ! 

"  Wearied,  at  length,  with  his  fruitless 
exertions,  and  hopeless  of  inaking  further 
discovery  by  remaining,  he  returned  home- 
ward  to  consult  me,  as  to"  what  course, 
under  such  extraordinary  circumstances, 
we  ought  to  pursue ;  and,  he  continued, 
^  that,  if  I  had  no  objection,  it  was  his  in- 
tention, to  return  on  the  morrow,  force 
open  the  door,  and  thus  ascertain  the  cause 
of  all  these  mysterious  appearances,  and  to 
discover  if  murder  had  been  really  perpe- 
trated within  its  walls,  or  not.' 

«  Lindau  remained  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments,  when  he  resumed, — 

"  *I  cannot  explain  to  your  honour, 
what  it  is,  but  I  have  a  powerful  feeling 
over  me,  that  the  interior  of  that  cottage, 
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wl\  reyeal  to  us,  more  than  either  we  ima- 
gine or  expect.  The  mountaineer,  to 
whom  Constance  was  betrothed,  lived - 
alone,  and  was  amassing  all  the  little 
wealth  he  possibly  could  earn,  against  their 
intended  marriage.  His  avocation  of 
leather-dressing  called  him  daily  to  a^ 
neighbouring  village,  where,  if  his  riches 
were  known,  or  only  suspected,  they 
might  have  been  a  temptation  to  some 
inhuman  wretch  to  rob  and  to  murder 
him. 

"  *  The  fear  of  discovery,  or  other  causes 
which  we  cannot  at  present  divine,  might, 
afterwards,  have  so  powerfully  wrought,  on 
the  murderer,  as  to  induce  him  to  destroy 
himself,  after  closing  all  access  from  with- 
out ;  for,'  continued  he,  '  I  am  certain  the 
door  and  windows  are  fastened  inwardly, 
and  I  could  almost  swear  to  the  sounds 
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and  voice  I  heard,   which  may  proceed 
from  some  of  the  terrified  family.' 

"  The  termination  of  this  conversation, 
brought  us  back  again  to  our  own  cottage, 
and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  (for 
this  affair  had  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
day,)  we  could  neither  think  nor  talk  of 
any  other  subject.  Lindalu  was  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  excitement ;  he  worked 
himself  up  into  the  belief,  that  his  rival, 
the  mountaiineer,  laid  under  the  turf 
against  which  his  foot  had,  as  it  were, 
accidentally  struck;  and  that  now,  per- 
haps, Constance  would  be  his. 

"  I  saw  no  objection  to  his  endeavour  to 
clear  up  the  apparent  mystery  of  this 
affair,  and  I  conversed  with  him,  as  to 
the  necessary,  and  best  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  the  occasion. 

''  Lindau  at  length  retired  to  bed,  in  a 
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fererish  state  of  body  and  of  mind.  Sleep, 
or  even  rest,  were  quite  oat  of  the  qaes- 
tion;  for  he  spent  the  whole  night  in 
uneasy  tossings,  thinking  oyer  past,  and 
planning  present  and  fntore  schemes  of 
soecess  and  happiness,  founded  on  the 
imaginary  murder  of  his  rival — the  moun- 
taineer. 

^The  next  morning  he  rose  by  dawn  of 
day,  and,  collecting  every  thing  we  pos- 
sessed to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  forcing 
the  cottage-door,  and  taking  a  brace  of  my 
pistols  with  him,  as  a  precaution  against 
any  surprise,  should  it  be  the  resort  of  ban- 
ditti, he  sallied  forth  on  his  expedition. 

"The  day  passed  with  me  soUtarily  and 
gloomily  enough ;  when,  about  noon,  find- 
ing that  Lindau  did  not  return  according 
to  his  promise,  I  became  rather  uneasy; 
and,  shortly  after,  I  again  went  forth  to 
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meet  hiin,  regretting,  as  I  did  so,  that  I 
had  yielded  to  his  wish  of  investigating 
this  mysterious  affair. 

'^  After  I  had  gone  as  far  as  I  had  wan- 
dered on  the  preceding  evening,  I  directed 
my  steps  as  he  had  instructed  me,  but 
still  not  a  human  creature  met  my  view, 
when,  at  length,  at  a  sudden  turning  of  the 
mountain,  to  my  great  joy,  I  saw  the  cot- 
tage, but  no  Lindau  appeared,  and  I  began 
almost  to  suspect  that  he  had  imposed 
upon  2ie ;  and  that  the  story  of  the  moun- 
taineer and  Constance  was  merely  a  pre- 
text for  his  separating  himself  from  me, 
and,  perhaps,  forjoining  himself  with  some 
of  these  strangers,  to  whom  my  pistols 
would  be  a  treasure. 

"  I,  however,  now  went  up  to  the  door 
of  the   cottage,   which,  although    it    was 
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open  with  much  violence.  I  ligtened  for 
a  moment^  and  plainly  heard  groans  from 
within,  but  nothing  like  the  sound  of 
speech ;  when,  thinking  it  might  be  Lin* 
dau  dying  there  without  assistance,  I  im* 
patiently  placed  my  foot  against  the  door, 
which  bursting  suddenly  open,  it  fell  back 
on  its  hinges,  and  presented  to  me  a 
scene  of  horror,  which,  if  I  were  to  live  a 
thousand  years,  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  There,  on  the  bare  ground  of  a  brick 
floor,  lay  a  woman  weltering  in  her^lood! 
Lindau,  leaning  over  her,  was,  with  one 
hand  endeavouring  to  stanch  a  mortal 
wound,  whilst  the  other,  was  firmly  grasped 
by  the  dying  woman,  near  to  whom  was 
the  fatal  pistol,  which  I  knew  to  be  mine. 

"  On  a  MTetched,  dirty-looking  bed  be- 
side her,  a  pale,  thin,  emaciated  child  was 
lying,  who,  although  he  appeared  to  watch 
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the  scene  before  him,  was,  from  sickness 
an(}  fright,  totally  unable  to  speak." 

As.  the  Count  concluded  this  sentence, 
the  queen  feinted,  but,  quickly  rousing 
herself,  as  if  with  the  greatest  possible 
eflTort,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Go  on.  Count !  —  on  !  on  !  as  you 
hope  for  mercy  here  and  hereafter— delay 
not  a  moment !" 

And  Rudolph  continued, — 

"  As  I  thus  presented  myself  before 
them,  Lindau  turned  his  pale  and  ghastly 
looking  face  towards  me,  and  said,  in 
a  wearied  and  melancholy  tone  of 
voice, — 

"  *  Oh,  master,  you  are  come  at  last ; 
I  have  longed,  I  have  prayed  for  you,  for 
hours.  Listen,  oh  listen  to  every  word 
this  dying  woman  utters — ^for  we  shall  be 
called  to  answer  for  this  sad  scene,  with 
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our   lives.      See»   she  faints !    she    dies ! 
listen — ^for  Grod's  sake,  listen !' 

^^  It  was>  howeTer,  in  vain  that  we  held 
our  breath,  in  anxious  expectation  of  her 
recovery;  for  her  swoon  was  deep,  and 
so  death-like,  that  our  looks  betrayed 
to  each  other,  all  that  our  worst  fears 
prompted. 

"  Lindau  anxiously  watched  for  a  few 
moments;  when,  no  longer  thinking  to 
disturb  her,  he  calmly  said, — 

"  *  It  was  I  who  shot  her !  I  had  been 
listening  at  the  door  for  some  time,  en- 
treating the  supposed  inmates  to  open  to 
me;  when,  at  last,  I  felt  certain  that  I 
heard  a  feeble  voice  twice  ask  for  *  Water, 
water!'  and  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
the  intense  interest  and  curiosity  I  felt,  ' 
I  said,  distinctly,  several  times,  that  if 
they  would  not  open  the  door  to  me,  I 
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would  force  it.  Receiving  no  answer,  I 
immediately  fulfilled  my  threat;  but»  in 
so  doing,  I  was  too  impatient.  I  put 
forth  all  my  strength — ^the  door  flew  open 
suddenly — ^and  I  fell  forwards.  I  held 
your  honour's  pistol  in  my  hand,  to  pre- 
vent being  surprised,  which,  as  I  strove 
to  recover  the  stumble  I  had  made,  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  bosom  of  this 
wretched,  but  once  beloved,  woman !  For, 
Do  you  not  know  her.  Count?'  he  ve- 
hemently exclaimed,  ^  it  is  Constance ! 
Thank  God,  however,  it  was  not  the 
prince;  for,  although  he  may  die,  it  is 
not  by  my  hand.' 

'*  *  The  prince !'  repeated  I,  with  sur- 
prise and  emotion,  Hhe  prince!  Lindau!' 
But  his  attention  was  now  fixed  on  the 
woman,  who  grasping  his  hand — ^which  she 
still  held — ^most  convulsively;  and,  open- 
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ing  her  eyes,  and  maldiig  an  effort   to 
raise  herself,  answered, — 

•*  *  Yes !  the  prince !  Who  calls  the 
prince  r  and  then,  putting  up  her  hand 
as  if  to  shade  her  eyes,  so  as  to  look  more 
fixedly  at  me,  she  said, — 

"  *  Listen  !  oh,  you  will  not  listen  ! 
and  yet  you  are — ^yes !  yes !  I  am  sure 
you  are,  Count  Rudolph.  Oh,  then — for 
the  love  of  God,  listen  to  the  words  of 
a  dying  woman.'  r 

"  She  then  continued,  more  calmly, — 

"  *  Count  Rudolph,  to  your  charge  I 
commit  the  young  prince.  Let  not  the 
queen  say  I  killed  him !  let  her  not  curse 
my  memory !  for  I  meant  him  no  harm ; 
and,  although  he  is  there,  and  has  not 
tasted  food  for  three  long  days,  and  may 
never  more  recover,  by  all  that  is  good 
and  sacred,   I  swear,  that  I  meant  him 
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no  harm.  But,  listen  to  me,  Count,  I 
pray  you.  Oh,  you  will  not  listen ! 
cruel,  cruel  man !'  and  again  she  fainted. 

"  Lindau  then  said  to  me, — 

"  *  This  is  what  she  has  continued  to 
do  ever  since  the  morning:  she  exhausts 
herself,  by  begging  me  to  listen ;  —  she 
has  told  me  nothing  more  than  what 
you  have  now  heard — for,  as  soon  as  she 
has  repeated,  that  he  is  the  prince,  she 
faints!  and  every  time,  I  fear  she  will 
die,  and  not  disclose  the  dreadful  secret 
that  torments  and  frightens  her  departing 
spirit.' 

" '  This  being  the  case,  we  must,'  re- 
plied I,  *  do  our  best  to  act  for  her. 
Speak  not  a  word  more  to  her;  stanch 
the  blood  all  in  your  power.  I  will  go 
and  fetch  water,  if  it  be  to  be  found, 
and  we  will  then  watch  every  effort  she 
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makes  to  speak;  for,  on  her  words,  hang 
the  hfe  and  happiness  of  many,  probably, 
beside  ourselves.* 

"  I  turned  to  go  in  search  of  water; 
but  the  dying  woman,  once  more  opening 
her  eyes,  extended  her  hand  towards  me, 
saying, — 

"  *  Oh,  do  not  go— there  is  not  time : 
listen— only  listen !  you  must,  I  say — ^you 
must  listen !'  and  then,  speaking  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  she  continued,— 

"  *  I  never  meant  to  hurt  the  young 
prince ;  but  we  were  poor,  and  could  not 
marry — and  we  thought,  that  if  we  only 
brought  him  here,  a  great  reward  would 
be  offered,  ^.nd  we  should  be  rich.  Alas  ! 
alas!  if  those  who  have  money,  would 
only  share  a  portion  of  it  with  those 
who  have  none,  how  many  crimes — ^how 
much  misery  would  be   prevented.     We 
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'came  into  the  mountains,  to  wait  till  the 
reward  should  be  offered;  but,  as  soon 
as  we  came  here,  we  were  aU  seized  with 
9  fever  (though  fever  is  seldom  known  to 
visit  these  parts);  but  we  were  punished 
for  our  crimes^  and  my  poor  husband 
lingered  aiid  died,  and  I  laid  him  under 
the  sod -^whilst  I  cursed  that  poverty 
which  had  brought  him  there.  And  then, 
there  was  no  one  to  go  to  the  village  for 
food ;  for  I  was  afraid  to  leave  the  young 
prince — dreading  he  would  be  -dead  before 
I  could  get  back  again  to  him :  and  then 
I  closed  the  door  and  windows,  and 
thought  we  should  die  together,  and  that 
nobody  would  know  it — for^few  people 
frequent  this  part  of  the  mountains — 
md  then  Lindau  came,  and  I  knew  his 
voice,  but  I  was  afraid  to  speak ;  and  he 
desired  me  several  times  to  open  the  door,, 
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but  I  could  not— and  then  he  went  away, 
and  I  reproached  myself,  that  I  did  not  tell 
him  the  prince  was  here.  But  then  he  came 
again ;  and  now  you  are  come  to  kill  me ! 
But  it  is  a  very  long  time  since,  and  the 
young  prince  will  die — he  must  die — 
because  you  do  not  give  him  food.  Oh, 
listen !  pray,  listen !  he  will  die,  I  say, 
and  there  will  be  no  one  to  bufy  him, 
and  to  tell  the  queen  where  he  is  laid ! 
Oh,  gentle  mistress !'  she  said,  raising  her- 
self  with  an  effort,  and  clasping  her  hands^ 
'  kind  and  gentle  mistress !'  but  she  could 
say  no  more:  she  stopped — shuddered — 
her  head  fell  back  on  her  shoulders — ^and 
she  expired., 

"  Lindau  and  I  stood  over  her,  and 
exchanged  looks  of  horror,  and  inquiry  of 
what  it  was  best  for  us  to  do;  when  I, 
pointing  to  the  prince,  said, — 
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"  *  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  Lindau ; 
we  must  now  think  of  him,  and  he  only 
must  be  our  care.  Let  us  remove  this 
wretched  woman  out  of  our  sight,  and,  by 
dawn  of  day,  carry  the  young  prince  back 
with  us,  to  our  own  home.' 

"  *  Had  we  not  better,'  replied  Lindau, 
^  as  it  is  nearly  dark,  and  we  have  neither 
light,  fuel,  nor  food, — ^had  we  not  better 
take  the  young  prince  home  at  once? 
and  I  will  return  to-morrow,  and  bury 
Constance.  They  would  soon  have  starved, 
had  we  not  found  them  out,  as  we  have 
done,  for  they  have  consumed  everything 
in  the.  cottage.' 

"  *  Alas  !   alas !   Constance,    my   pretty 

« 

Constance !'  continued  he,  '  I  little 
thought,  when  I  last  bade  thee  farewell, 
that  thou  wouldst  shortly  die,  bereft  of 
even  the    most    common    necessaries   of 

VOL.  II.  H 
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life,  and  that  I — ^I — should  be  thy  mur- 
derer !' 

"  The  utterance  of  this  word,  *  mur- 
derer,' seemed  to  break  down  the  barrier 
which  had  hitherto  restrained  his  grief, 
for  he  became  almost  frantic,  as  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  at  his  hands, — 

"  *  Murderer ! — yes !  I  have  killed  thee, 
Constance !  thee— whose  life  I  would  have 
died  to  save  —  my  own  Constance,  my 
beloved  Constance  !  Oh,  Constance !  Con- 
stance !  why  didst  thou  give  thy  heart 
to  another  V 

"  *  Lindau,'  said  I,  calmly  interrupting, 
and  looking  at  him, — 

**  *  Are  we  not,  think  you,  endangering 
the  life  of  the  prince,  by  such  unavailing 
grief?  Every  moment  is  precious  to  us ; 
come,  therefore,  and  let  us  do  as  thou 
hast   proposed.      Let   us  wrap  him   well 
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up  in  his  bed — ^wretched  as  it  is — ^and 
carry  him  to  our  cottage :  to-morrow,  thou 
shalt  return  and  bury  the  dead,  whilst 
I  will  nurse,  and  keep  watch  over  the 
living.' 

'^  Lindau  roused  himself  from  his 
reverie,  and,  as  if  glad  to  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  action,  he  lost  not  a  moment, 
but  obeyed,  with  the  greatest  alacrity 
and  attention,  every  command  which  I 
gave  him. 

**  We  then  gently  covered  the  young 
prince  in  the  bed-clothes,  so  that  he 
might  not  feel  the  chill,  night,  mountain 
air;  and  then,  placing  the  paillasse  as 
conveniently  as  we  could,  on  our  shoul- 
ders, we  silently  left  the  wretched  dwell- 
ing— Lindau  shuddering,  as  he  took  a 
last  look  at  the  dead  body  of  his  beloved 
Constance. 

H  2      ' 
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^  Our  jonmejy  amidst  the  mountains, 
was  dreary  enough;  the  night  was  dark 
and  starless,  and  there  was  a  drizzling 
sort  of  moisture,  which,  although  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  rain,  was  sufficiently 
damp,  to  render  the  grass  slippery;  and 
we  found  the  track,  which  we  endeavoured 
to  keep,  more  uneven  than  we  had  before 
experienced  it,  so  that  we  constantly 
stumbled,  and  were  in  continual  fear  of 
falling  under  our  burthen,  which  we  could 
only  avoid,  by  walking  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible. 

ft 

"At  length,  wearied  in  body  and  in 
mind,  we  arrived  at  our  own  dwelling,  and, 
placing  the  paillasse  on  a  bed,  I  desired 
Lindau  to  strike  a  light. 

"  *  Yes,  your  honor,'  replied  he, — *  that 
I  will  do,  quickly ;  but  he  will  be  a  bold 
man,  who  dares  first  uncover  our  load.' 
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"  *  That,'  replied  I,  *  must  be  done,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  so,  the  better,— every 
moment  is  now.  of  importance  to  us,  let 
us,  therefore,  hasten  to  look  on  that,  which 
we  dread.' 

^^Lindau  obeyed;  he  kneeled  down, 
divided  the  smothered  embers  on  the 
hearth,  to  see  if  fire  still  remained  be- 
neath, and,  as  he  bent  over  them,  and 
blew  and  fanned  the  almost  solitary  spark 
into  a  flame,  never  shall  I  forget  the 
ashy  paleness  of  that  face,  nor  the  look 
he  gave  me,  as  he  placed  the  lighted 
candle  on  the  table,  which  said,  ^  the  time 
is  come  T 

**  After  a  momentary  hesitation,  I,  with 
trembling  haads,  gradually  removed  the 
bed  clothes,  when,  in  grateful  thanks- 
giving, we  both  of  us  raised  our  hands 
and   eyes  to  heaven,  as  we  beheld   the 

H  3 
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young  prince,  in  a  sound,  warm,  and  ap- 
parently,  tranquil  and  happy  sleep. 

**Lindau  tlien  looked  at  his  person, 
which  was  covered  with  blood,  and  which 
the  gleam  of  the  candle  rendered  more 
horrible  to  the  sight ;  but  I,  not  appearing 
to  notice  the  agony  of  his  feelings,  said — 

''All  those  appearances,  Lindau,  must 
be  removed  immediately ;  let  that  be  done 
quietly,  and  then  we  will  watch  alternately 
by  the  side  of  the  prince,  for  we  each  of 
us,  require  repose,  and  have  yet  much  to 
accomplish.  Lindau  obeyed  my  orders 
without  a  murmur,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  rest  himself,  which,  having  in  a  slight 
degree  effected,  he  relieved  me,  and  I 
reposed  till  the  morning, 

"  Daylight  found  us  all  much  better 
than  we  could  have  anticipated ;  we  had 
our  usual  repast,  made  the  young  prince 
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as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  Lindau  then  left  us,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  to  accomplish  his  solitary 
and  afflicting  office  —  of  burying  Con- 
stance, which  he  did,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  returned  much  sooner  than  I 
expected. 

"  He  opened  the  grave,  by  which  the 
whole  affair  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  young  prince's  life  miraculously  saved ; 
he  found  it  to  contain  the  mouldering 
remains-  of  the  mountaineer,  over  which, 
with  many  tears,  he  placed  the  body  of 
his  beloved  Constance,  and  covered  them 
lightly  with  the  earth.  He  then  re-entered 
the  cottage,  to  search  for  any  thing  else 
that  might  be  corroborative  of  the  dying 
woman's  story.  He,  however,  found  no- 
thing worth  consideration,  and,  therefore, 
returned  to  us  immediately,  determining 

h4 
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to  arrange  the  turf  over  the  grave,  on 
some  future  opportunity. 

*'  Lindau  and  I,  now  made  it  our  sole 
occupation,  to  watch  by  the  couch  of  the 
young  prince :  the  fever  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  all  our  anxiety,  as  to  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life,  vanished  in  a  few 
days ;  after  which,  his  recovery  was  rapid, 
and  he  became  a  source  of  the  greatest 
delight  and  amusement  to  us. 

"As  he  began  to  notice  every  thing 
around  him,  he  asked  a  thousand  questions 
of  his  fixture  mode  of  life — such  as — 

"  *  If  he  were  always  to  live  in  the 
mountains,  and  were  never  to  have  any 
other  home  but  that  V — ^and,  *  if  there  were 
a  great  many  other  places  in  the  world, 
besides  the  mountains?' — and,  *how  wjb 
should  be  able  to  get  to  them  V — ^and  many 
more  of  the  same  kind. 
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"This  conversation  and  inquiry,  I  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible ;  but  I  de- 
sired Lindau.  strictly  to  avoid  even  the 
slightest  recurrence  to  the  past>  for,  as 
we  knew  all  that  was  necessary,  from 
the  dying  woman's  confession,  any  thing 
that  would  lead  the  young  prince's  mind 
back  to  the  dreadful  scenes  he  had 
witnessed,  and  the  privations  he  had 
experienced,  ought  to  be  studiously 
avoided. 

"I  one  day  tried  his  memory,  as  to 
events  of  a  prior  date  to  his  coming  to 
the  mountains,  by  speaking  to  Lindau, 
in  his  hearing,  of  many  circumstances  of 
the  court  and  city,  which  had  daily  passed 
before  him;  but  he  took  not  the  least 
notice  of  the  conversation ;  and  every  sub- 
sequent event  proved  to  me,  that  the  whole 
of  the  little  history  of  his  life,  before  the 
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fever,  was  as  completely  forgotten,  as  if 
it  had  never  been. 

"The  time  now  arrived,  that  I  consi- 
de,«i  It  right  to  .ppr<«eh  your  majesty- 
I,  therefore,  without  permission,  returned 
to  the  city,  learned  the  particulars  of  the 
events,  which  had  transpired  from  the 
period  of  my  banishment,  and  then  pre- 
sented niyself  once  more  before  you. 

"  My  reception  was  most  gracious — nay, 
it  was  all  that  I  could  have  wished — ^and 
well  it  was  so ! — for,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
I  know  not  if  ever  I  should  have  revealed  to 
you  that  your  child  was  in  my  power.  I 
know  not,  for  I  cannot  answer  for  myself, 
how  far,  the  demon,  who  at  times  possesses 
me,  would  have  influenced  me  to  withhold 
from  you,  the  greatest  earthly  blessing  you 
ca»  receive.  The  child  has  become  dear 
to  me ;   he  has  wound  himself  around  my 
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heart,  in  a  thousand  different   ways-he 

would  have  beguiled  my  solitude ;  and  I, 

in  him,  should   have   been  revenged   for 

banishment  and  neglect. 

"  I    did   not,   for    some     days,    make 

known  to  you,  the  happiness  I  had  in  store 

for  you;    for   I   thought   it  best  for  the 

young  prince  to  be  sufficiently  recovered, 

to  bear  the  fetigue  of  the  journey  without 

a  relapse.     He  has  therefore  been  brought 

a  short  distance  daily,  by  his  devoted  and 

affectionate  Lindau,  and  he  was,  yesterday, 

embraced  by  me,  under  my  own  roof." 

i 

"  The  count  stopped,  and  the  king  and 

queen,  who  had,  both  of  them,  been  much 

affected  during  various  parts  of  the  recital, 

now,  at  its  conclusion,  held  out  a  hand  to 

him,  and  gratefully  thanked  him,  as  the 

preserver  and  restorer  of  their  long-lost 

son ;  and  they  also  expressed  their  regret 
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for  the  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  priTation  he 
had  experienced  on  their  account. 

•*  Who  could  have  listened  to  so  plau- 
sible a  story,  and  not  have  believed  it? 
— ^who  could  have  supposed  that  every 
word  was  fiction ;  and  that,  under  such  a 
mask,  he  was  only  preparing  fresh  sorrow 
for  the  affectionate  heart  of  the  queen? 
Isabelle's  was  not  a  mind  to  suspect  so 
much  wickedness,  and  she  looked  at  the 
count,  with  eyes  overflowing  with  heartfelt 
gratitude,  as  she  said,— 

**  '  All  that  a  mother  ought  to  express. 
Count,  pray  accept  from  me;  but  judge 
not  of  my  feelings,  by  what  I  really  utter, 
for  my  heart  is  too  full  for  words.' 

"  The  king  then  rejoined, — 

'* '  As  you,  count,  have  been  so  far 
the  judicious  preserver  of  our  dear  boy's 
Ufe,  and  you  think  it  best  that  he  should 
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remain  without  further  excitement  till  to- 
morrow  ^be  it   so — but,  At  an   early 

hour,  restore  him  to  our  longing  arms.' 

"  The  count  then  bowed  to  retire ;  but, 
before  the  door  was  closed^  the  queen  met 
his  eye;  and,  again,  a  thrill  of  undefined 
doubt  and  suspicion,  shot  through  her 
heart.  She  knew  not  what  it  was,  nor 
why  that  look  had  such  power  over  her. 

"  To  express  her  fears  to  the  king  at  such 
a  moment,  would  have  appeared  almost 
childish ;  and  to  convey  to  him  an  idea  of 
that  look  was  impossible ;  ^  for,'  said  she, 
*it  must  be  seen,  to  be  understood — ^to 
be  felt.' 

'^  One  moment  all  had  appeared  bright 
and  clear  before  her,  and  the  next,  a  single 
look,  had  changed  it  into  gloom,  doubt, 
and  despondency. 

"  She  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  rally  and 
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to  oompoee  her  harassed  feelings;  when, 
telling  the  king  she  should  he  hotter  for 
rest  and  quiets  she  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  where,  in  the  priyacy  of  soli- 
tude, she  wept  and  prayed,  till  her  fiill 
heart  was  somewhat  relieved,  when,  with 
an  assomed,  but  determined  effort  to  be 
cheerful,  she  again  joined  the  king. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


**  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt."  Shakspearb. 


"  The  next  morning,  the  queen  arose  with 
a  nervous  fear,  as  of  some  dreadful  ca- 
lamity  hanging  over  her;  and  with  a 
restlessness  of  mind  and  manner- 
which  not  even  her  finn  reliance  on 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  heaven, 
could  tranquillize. 
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^^  The  langt  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  never,  for  one  moment, 
doubting  the  whole  of  the  count's  story ; 
and,  in  pleasing  anticipation  of  the  future, 
he  constantly  turned  his  cheerfully  beam- 
ing countenance,  and  rayless  eyes,  towards 
the  form  and  features  of  his  beloved; 
but  little  suspected,  that  large  drops  were 
chasing  each  other  down  her  pallid  cheeks, 
whilst  her  voice  spoke  of  comfort  and 
happiness. 

"The  queen,  feeling  conscious  of  the 
irritable  excitement  under  which  she 
laboured,  and  fearing  that  she  should  not 
be  able  to  conceal  it  from  the  affectionate 
observation  of  the  king,  desired  that  count 
Rudolph  might  be  shown  to  her  own  apart« 
ment,  whither  she  would  await  his  arrival, 
*  in  order,'  she  said  to  the  king,  *  that  the 
child  might  be  less  frightened,  and  that  she 
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might  herself  have  the  pleasing  gratifica- 
tion, of  presenting  their  dear  boy  to  him/ 

"  But  this  arrangement  was  in  reality:  only 
made,  that  she  might  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  any  imposition  the  Count  intended 
to  practise  on  them,  and  thus  she  might 
have  the  power  of  breaking  it  to  the  king 
with  the  least  possible  shock  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  for,  that  a  new  misery  was  in  store 
for  them,  the  dread  which  hung  over  her 
mind  seemed  to  forbode. 

"  At  length  the  sound  of  a  carriage  was 
heard  in  the  court-yard  below ;  and,  as  the 
queen  listened  to  it,  she  trembled  exceed- 
ingly, while  she  mentally  begged  assistance 
and  support,  equal  to  the  trying  occasion. 

"  She  had  taken  her  resolution,  deter- 
mining, that  whatever  deceit  was  now 
attempted,  whatever  her  feelings  might 
be,    she   would   immediately   dismiss  the 
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county  without  any  expression  of  them  ; 
and  thus,  give  herself  time  for  reflection, 
and  avoid,  prematurely,  committing  her 
sentiments  into  the  hands  of  a  monster, 
whose  revenge  and  hatred  she  now  feared, 
as  much  as  she  had  formerly  resented  his 
love. 

"  It  was  but  a  moment  from  the  stopping 
of  the  carriage,  till  the  announcement  of 
Count  Rudolph's  name,  who  entered  the 
room,  leading  a  melancholy,  sickly-looking, 
but  beautifully  fair  countenanced  boy. 

"  The  fond  mother  had,  indeed,  well 
schooled  herself  into  the  part  she  intended 
to  act,  should  any  deception  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  a  sight  of  the  child,  of 
about  the  same  age  and  size  as  her  own 
dear  boy,  nearly  overpowered  all  her  reso- 
lution, and  a  faintness  was  gradually 
spreading  itself  over  her,  as  she  sat,  with- 
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out  motion;  but  which,  with  a  violent 
effort,  she  threw  off,  and  regained  her  self- 
possession.  She  then  rushed  eagerly  for- 
ward, and,  hanging  over  the  child,  as 
much  to  conceal  hei*  contending  emotions, 
as  to  embrace  it,  she  said,  almost  peremp- 
torily, without  raising  her  head, — 

"  '  Leave  me,  count !  the  feelings  of 
a  mother  crave  some  indulgence:  to- 
morrow, at  this  same  hour,  we  will  see, 
and  thank  you  as  we  ought.' 

"  The  door  was  closed  after  the  guilty 
man;  and  the  bereaved  mother  stood 
motionless,  over  the  pale  boy  before 
her. 

"  She  looked  at  the  child,  with  a  pain- 
fully scrutinizing  eye;  but  not  a  trace  of 
her  own  dear  boy  was  there :  she  still 
leaned  over  him,  and,  in  almost  uncon- 
scious    absorption,     passed    her     fingers 
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through  his  beautifully  bright  and  flow- 
ing hair.  Her  brain  was  oppressed,  al- 
most to  stupefaction;  and,  had  not  a 
ray  of  mercy  shone  from  heaven,  her 
mind  would  have  been  for  ever  darkened 
by  the  clouds  of  deluded  thought:  but 
the  heavenly  messenger  brought  nature's 
own,  and  almost  sure  reUef— for,  bursting 
into  tears,  she  covered  her  &ce  with  her 
hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  The  child,  who,  till  that  moment,  had 
stood  like  an  unconscious,  inanimate  figure 
before  her,  now  put  up  his  little  hands,  as 
if  to  withdraw  hers,  and  said, — 

**  *  Oh,  do  not  cry,  for  I  will  be  very 
good ;  and  do  every  thing  you  bid  me,  if 
you  will  only  love  me !  But  the  count 
told  me,  that,  perhaps  you  would  not, 
because  I  am  so  much  altered  by  the 
fever,  in  the  mountains;  and,  if  you  do 
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not  love  me,'  he  continued  plaintively,  *  I 
must  go  back  to  him.' 

**  When,  clasping  his  little  hands  to- 
gether, and  looking  up,  with  the  most 
melancholy  and  supplicating  expression 
of  countenance  she  had  ever  witnessed, 
he  said,  in  a  beseeching  tone  of  voice, — 

^*Do  not  send  me  back  agam  to 
that  dark  count!  Pray,  do  not!  Oh, 
I  wish  you  would  love,  and  take  care  of 
me!' 

^  " '  Love  and  take  care  of  thee,  my 
sweet  child,'  affectionately  replied  the 
queen,  *  Oh,  yes  f  yes !  most  assuredly 
I  will;'  but  her  heart  yearned  for  her 
own  dear  boy,  as  she  said  it;  and  she 
continued, — 

**  *  So  you  do  not  wish  to  go  back 
again,  and  live  with  the  count  and 
Lindau  ?' 
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**  *  No  r  replied  the  child,  and  shud- 
dered: then,  raismg  himselF  on  his  toes, 

w 

and  putting  up  his  fiace^  as  if  to  whisper 
what  he  dared  not  venture  to  utter 
quite  aloud,  he  said,  with  much  em- 
phasis,— 

"Td  rather  die  first!  But  do  not 
tell  the  count  I  said  so:  pray  do  not, 
or,  perhaps,  he  will  gite  me  a  great  deal 
more  physic  —  or,  perhaps,  he  will  kill 
me!' 

" '  Oh,  but  he  shall  not  kill  you,'  said 
the  queen — now  deeply  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  child — ^  I  will  take 
care  he  does  not  kill  you :  and  now  tell 
me,  why  you  do  not  like  to  go  back  to 
him  again  V 

"  The  boy  looked  most  earnestly  at  her, 
as  if  to  inquire  if  he  might  really  trust 
her ;  and  then,  to  avoid  the  question  by 
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a  sophistry,  which  misery  and  fear  had 
prematurely  forced  upon  his  young  mind, 
he  answered,  by  asking,- 

"  *  Should  you  like  to  live  with  the 
count  V 

"  The  queen  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  question,  that,  for  a  moment, 
she  remained  silent— embarrassed  as  to 
what  answer  to  make — ^when  she  replied, — 

**  *  Oh,  that  is  quite  a  diflferent  thing : 
what  one  person  likes,  another  does  not, 
certainly.  I  only  asked,  why  t/ou  did  not 
like  to  go  back  and  live  with  the  count  ? 
But  it  does  not  signify:  I  do  not  wish 
to  know  your  reason,  if  you  dislike  to 
tell  it  me ;  and,  if  you  are  good,  I  will 
Jove,  and  take  charge  of  you,  and  not  send 
you  back  again.' 

"  The  boy,  softened  by  this  assurance, 
and,  as  if  feeling  a  renewed  confidence  in 
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the  queen,  he  looked  at  her,  with  his  litde 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  said, — 

**  *  Oh,  you  are  yery  kind,  and  I  shall 
love  you  so  much.  But,  I  have  had  a 
bad  fever  in  the  mountains,  and  I  Gannot 
recollect  a  great  many  things  that  I  used 
to  do;  but  I  shall,  perhi^si,  by«-and-bye, 
if  you  will  only  let  me  live  with  you,  and 
have  a  little  patience  with  me,  and  not 
strike  me  when  I  say  anything  wrong, 
as  the  count  always  did.  I  will  tell  you 
everything  I  know,  when  I  am  quite 
well-— I  mean,  and  have  no  more  of  that 
nasty  physic  to  take ;  that  makes  me  go 
to  sleep  all  day  long,  and  foiget  every- 
thing. You  won't  give  me  physic  every 
day,  like  the  count,  I  am  su/e,'  said  he, 
engagingly,  *  will  you  V 

"  *  I  shall  give  it  you  when  you  re- 
quire it,'  said  the  queen ;  ^  and  perhaps 
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the  eoimt   thought   you    did,    after  the 
fever/ 

.  "  *  Perhaps  so/  said  the  boy,  with  a 
melancholy  sigh,  which  went  to  the 
queen's  heart,  who  now  felt  assured,  that 
Rudolph  was  the  author  of  the  whole  plot, 
from  the  very  beginning.  It  was  he,  who 
had  destroyed  their  happiness,  by  stealing 
their  child;  and  he  now  only  sought  to 
increase  their  misery,  by  substituting 
another,  he  pretended  to  be  theirs,  in 
his  stead;  and  that  look,  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  sentence,  ^  He  trusted  it 
would  be  found — ^that  the  mother  could 
not  mistake  her  child ;'  that  look  now 
seemed  to  say  to  her,  *  If  you  do  not 
acknowledge  the  one  I  give  to  you — the 
life  of  the  other,  shall  pay  the  forfeit.' 

^^  The  queen,  then,  as  if  addressing  the 
child  before  her,  said, — 

VOL.  II.  I 
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^  *  And  thou,  too,  my  sweet  boy,  hast 
been  a  victim  in  our  cause ;  and  thy  little 
innocent  mind,  has  been  drugged  into  for- 
getfiOness,  lest  thou  shouldst  betray  thy 
parents,  and  former  abode.  Yes  !  yes  ! 
I  see,  I  feel  it  all  now — and  my  poor 
boy's  safety,  hangs  on  any  inadvertent  word 
or  look  of  mine ;  and  perhaps  thy  mother 
pines  for  thee,  as  my  heart  longs  for  fliy 
own  dear  child.  My  kindness  and  pro- 
tection of  thee,  cannot  injure  him — ^al- 
though his  safety,  nay,  his  life,  may 
depend  on  my  refusing  to  acknowledge 
thee — ^therefore,  in  proportion  as  I  trust 
strangers  will  fondly  nourish  him,  so  will 
I  be  kind  to  thee,  my  poor  boy !' 

"And  she  affectionately  kissed' him, 
as  if  to  seal  the  promise  she  had  thus 
made. 

"  All  idea  that  Rudolph  was  the  father 
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of  the  child  before  her,  yanished,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  for  not  a  line,  of  what 
she  considered,  that  dark,  severe-featured 
countenance,  could  she  trace ;  so  that 
she  hoped,  he  might  be  the  son  of  poor 
but  deluded  parents,  who  had  been  in- 
duced to  exchange  their  own  child,  for 
that  of  another — ^from  misrepresentation, 
and  the  promise  of  large  reward;  ^for,' 
continued  she,  ^who  knows,  or  can  even 
imagine,  the  artful  story  which  has  been 
invented,  to  deceive  thy  misled,  and 
perhaps,  well-intentioned  parents?  But, 
time  and  patience,  may  yet  discover  all ; 
and,  by  submitting  to  that,  which  I  can- 
not now  avoid,  I  trust,  I  may,  in  the  end, 
be  rewarded,  by  tracing  my  child.' 

«  Thus,  calming  her  mind,  as  to  a  sense 
of  her  own  misery,  she  reflected  how  very 
necessary  it  would  be  for  her,  to  act  her 
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part  well — ^so  that  the  count  might  not 
suppose,  she  doubted  the  child's  identity. 

**  ^  Nor/  said  she,  mournfully,  *  nor  must 
the  king !  for,  if  this  cup  of  bliss»  be  to  be 
dashed  from  the  lips  of  my  beloved,  and 
sightless  husband,  it  shall  not  be  by  my  hand* 
True,  it  will  be  hard,  very  hard,  to  have 
a  concealment  from  him,  who,  till  now, 
has  known  every  secret  of  my  heart; 
but  yet,  I  can  well  bear  my  solitary 
sorrow  in  silence,  if  it  tend  to  his  hap- 
piness.' 

« 

"  The  queen,  thus  musing  over  the 
intricacies  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  she 
w^  entangled,  and  feeling  almost  grateful 
for  the  boy  thus  mysteriously  confided 
to  her  care,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 

said, — 

"  Now  I  vnll  lead  you  to  the  king, 
your  father,  love !   and  you  must  be  very 
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good,  and  attentive,  and  kind  to  him,  for 
he  is  blind:  and  before  you  were  taken 
away  firom  us,  and  were  ill,  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  was  very  fond  of  you.' 

"  *  Yes !  I  know  he  was — ^I  know  all 
that,'  replied  the  boy  quickly,  *  Count 
Rudolph  told  it  to  me;  for  I  had  quite 
forgotten  it.  And  may  I  call  you  mo- 
ther r— continued  he,  in  a  pleasingly  in- 
quiring  tone  of  voice  —  *I  hope  I  may; 
and  then  I  shall  be  so  happy,  for  you 
are  so  pretty — such  a  sweet,  dear,  pretty, 
mamma.' 

'*  The  queen  smiled  as  she  again  kissed 
the  boy,  and  then,  with  a  heartfelt  sigh, 
she  led  him  to  the  king's  apartment. 

"They  entered  —  and  the  child  as  he 
looked  at  the  noble  and  interesting  per- 
sonage before  them,  showed  much  feeling 
and  intelligence,  for   he  colored  deeply, 
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and  the  expression  of  his  before  pale  and 
melancholy  countenance,  beamed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  mind;  he  looked  towards 
the  queen,  then  a^ain  at  the  king;  but 
the  queen,  not  appearing  to  notice  his 
embarrassment,  led  him  forward,  saying, — 

^^  *  The  count  has  fulfilled  his  promise, 
love — he  has  brought  us  back  our  son— 
but  he  is  much  altered,  since  ,.he  left 
us,  and  is  grown  tall,  and  very  shy;' 
and  she  wept  almost  audibly,  Hhough,' 
she.  continued,  in  a  more  cheerfid  tone 
of  voice, — 

"  *  He  will,  I  hope,  soon  get  accustomed 
to  us ;  for,  poor  child  !  it  is  a  long  time  to 
have  been  separated  from  us  at  his  tend» 
age,  and  I  fear  he  has  suffered  much.' 

^'  The  king,  who  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  count's  story, 
drew  her  towards  him,  saying, — 
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"  *  Weep  not,  love,  that  he  is  not  what 
he  was,  but  let  us  rejoice  that  he  is 
restored  to  us,  such  as  he  is ;  you  know 
how  much  the  fever  altered  me,  and  let 
us  be  thankful  he  is  not  as  I  am.' 

^^  He  then  affectionately  embracing  the 
child,  carefully  felt  him,  passing  his  hand 
over  every  feature,  several  times  through 
his  hair,  and  then,  addressing  the  queen, 
he  said, — 

"  *  Yes,  he  is  altered,  beloved  Isabella ! 
but,  as  it  has  pleased  heaven  that  he 
should  outUve  his  sufferings,  time  will, 
doubtlessly,  make  him,  to  us,  what  he 
formerly  was.' 

^^  He  then  addressed  the  boy,  and 
said, — 

"  '  And  now  dear  child,  talk  to  your 
happy,  your  delighted  fistther !  for  I  long 
to  hear  your  little  prattle*' 
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"  The  boy  appeared  pleased,  and 
anxious  to  speak,  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  cast  a  look  of  timid  intelligence 
towards  the  queen,  as  if  to  ask  her  what 
he  ought  to  say;  when,  after  making  a 
few  childish  observations,  as  to  the  size  of 
the  house  and  room,  and  pretty  furniture, 
he  continued, — 

"  *  I  wish,  dear  father,  that  you  could 
see* 

"  *  And  so  do  I,  too,  my  sweet  boy !' 
replied  the  king:  *but  as  heaven  has 
been  pleased  to  deprive  me  of  that  bless- 
ing, I  must  endeavour  to  be  resigned 
without  it,  though  I  long  to  look  on 
thee,  my  beloved  child.' 

"  *  Oh,  it  is  not  that  you  may  look  at 
me,*  said  the  boy,  *  that  I  wish  you  could 
see,  it  is,  that  I  want  you  to  know  how 
beautiftil  mamma  is.     She  says  I  may 
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call  her  mamma,  and  she  looks  just  like 
an  angel.  I  don't  know  what  an  angel  is,' 
continued  the  prattler;  ^but  I  always 
think  it  is  something  that  lives  up  in 
the  sky  with  God,  and  mamma  looks  just 
like  that.' 

^^  The  king  smiled  as  he  addressed  the 
queen,  saying, — 

^' '  I  must  take  care  that  I  am  not 
jealous  of  my  boy's  gallantry  for  his 
pretty  mamma.  He  seems  to  be  im- 
proved in  taste,  certainly,  since  his 
residence  in  the  mountains.' 

"  *  Oh,'  said  the  boy  quickly,  ^  that  is 
where  I  had  the  fever,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
never  go  there  again,  but  live  with  you 
here  always.  I  ought  to  be  very  happy, 
though,  that  that  nasty  fever  did  not 
make  me  blind,  as  it  did  you.' 

"  *  And  you  will  be  happy,  my  child,' 
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replied  the  king;  ^I  am  sure  you  wiU, 
because  you  will  be  good:  and,  then, 
whether  we  see  or  not,  we  shall  en-' 
deavour  to  be  so.' 

^  After    some    further    conversation  of 
the  kind,  with  which  the  king  appeared 
delighted,  the  child,  with  many  injunc- 
tions, was  conmiitted  to  the  care  of  his 
attendants,    and   thus     the    scene,    anti- 
cipated with  so  much  dread  and  sorrow, 
terminated,   in  resigned    and   calm   con- 
tentment, if  not,  in  perfect  peace   and 
happiness." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"  He lived  in  court ; 

(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  praised,  most  loved ; 
A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  featured  them ;  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards. 

Shakspeare. 


^^TiME  rolled  on,  and  the  adopted  child 
grew,  and  won  on  the  affections  of  all. 
He  was  high-spirited,  noble,  generous, 
and  affectionate ;  nor  was  there  ever  a 
word  or  an  action,  that  indicated  a  birth, 
lower  than  that  of  the  station  he  filled. 
"  The  queen,   although   she    inwardly 
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longed  and  wept  for  her  own  dew  boy» 
tenderly  loved  the  adopted  child ;  but 
she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  extent 
of  her  feelings  towards  him,  till  she  was 
roused  to  a  sense  of  it»  by  the  dread  of 
losing  him. 

"For  several  days  the  child  appeared 
restless  and  uneasy,  and  complained  of 
a  violent  pain  in  his  head,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  a  fever,  said  to  be  a  return 
of  that,  with  which  he  had  before  been 
afflicted  in  the  mountains.  For  sometime, 
it  ran  so  high,  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of;  and  then  the  queen  became  conscious, 
of  how  insensibly,  his  fine  character,  and 
noble  bearing,  had  wound  themselves 
around  her  heart. 

"  As  she  sat  watching  by  his  side,  ^e 
observed,  that  during  his  fits  of  delirium 
he  almost    invariably   talked    of  ^  green 
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trees  —  very  large  green  trees  —  and 
birds  —  and  wished  he  could  have  all 
the  windows  open — and  push  the  top  of 
the  house  off — and  have  more  air! — 
andy  one  day,  when  his  reason  returned, 
he  said, — 

'^  ^  I  have  been  dreaming,  dearest 
mother,  of  such  a  cool,  pleasant  place, 
and  I  wish  I  could  really  go  there ;  for 
then  I  should  get  well  directly  —  that 
very  minute — all  at  once, — for  I  could 
breathe  there/ 

"  *  Yes,  love  !*  replied  the  queen,  *  that 
cool  pleasant  place,  was,  I  dare  say,  on 
the  moimtains,  for  there  is  always  much 
more  air  there,  than  in  the  plains  below.' 

"  *  No  r  replied  the  boy,  (with  a  quick- 
ness of  manner,  he  had.  seldom  before 
shown  towards  herself,)  *it  was  not  on 
the  mountain!^   I  am  sure:   I  hate  the 
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very  name   of  the  nasty  mountains,  and 
I  should  never  get  well  there.' 

"  The  queen  gently  replied — *  well, 
then,  love,  you  shall  not  go  there  any 
more,  and  we  will  not  even  talk  about 
them.' 

"  *  No  !  said  the  boy,  **^  we  had  better 
not,  for  I  think  it  makes  me  worse; 
and  that  nasty  boat,  it  only  makes  my 
head  ache,  and  so  giddy!  I  wonder 
where  that  large  river  is,  that  the  boat 
was  on  ?— do  you  know,  dearest  mother  ? 
I  saw  the  large  river  as  plainly  as 
possible !  and  the  water  looked  so  smooth 
and  pleasant ;  but  when  we  got  into  the 
boat,  it  made  me  quite  sick  and  giddy; 
and  then  the  people  gave  me  something, 
which  they  said  would  do  me  good,  but 
it  was  a  story,  for  it  made  me  a  great 
deal  worse ;  and  then,  at  last,  I  seemed 
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as  if  I  forgot  every  thing,  just  like  I 
used  to  do,  before  I  came  here,  and 
then — ^I  awoke.' 

"  *  I  wonder,'  continued  he,  *  where  that 
large  •river  is  ? — I  am  sure  it  is  not  in 
the  mountains,  that  I  am  quite  certain 
of.  Well,  when  I  am  a  man,  like  my 
Anther,  I  shall  not  be  blind,  I  hope — 
and  I  shall  not  wish  to  be  a  king; 
but  I  will  travel  over  every  country  in  all 
the  world,  till  I  find  out  the  beautiful 
place  I  have  seen  in  my  sleep ;  and  then 
I  shall  know  if  those  fine  trees  are  in 
the  mountains;  but  I  don't  think  they 
are,  though — ^and  I  should  like  to  go 
and  look  at  every  place,  till  I  could  find 
them.  You  always  tell  me,  dearest 
mother!  that  heaven  is  the  best  place: 
but   I  hope  4;hose  fine  trees  are  not  in 
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heayen,  because,  if  they  are,  I  must 
before  I  see  them,  and  I  don't  think  I 
shall.' 

All  these  ideas,  as  the  boy  thus  prattled 
on,  forcibly  struck  the  queen,  and  she 
mentally  said — 

** '  Yes,  my  noble,  my  generous  boy,  if  it 
please  heaven  to  restore  and  preserve  you 
to  me,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  my  com- 
fort, my  guardian  angel ;  for  it  seems  to 
me,  that  you  will  be  the  instrument  through 
which  I  shall  discover  my  lost  child.  You 
do  not  want,  sweet  boy,  to  be  a  king !  No, 
I  am  sure  you  do  not !  and  you  will  spurn 
the  very  thoughts  of  it,  when  you  know  it 
is  not  your  right,  and  I  can  well  imagine 
the  glow  of  delight,  with  which,  you  will 
yield  your  claim  to  another,  when  you  are 
assured  of  its  justice,  and  the  affection, 
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with  which  you  will  embrace  him  as  a 
brother,  who  is  now  an  outcast  from  his 
parents'  hearth.' 

"  Whilst  the  queen  was  thus  inwardly 
musing  over  the  past,  and  hoping  for  the 
future,  the  child  was  not  idle,  for  he  said : 

"  *  I  think  it  is  very  odd,  dearest  mother, 
that  we  should  see  such  things  when  we 
are  asleep.     What  is  it  that  makes  us  V 

"  *  Oh  love,'  she  replied,  *  the  mind  is 
the  same  as  what  we  call  the  soul,  it  is 
therefore  always  active,  and  does  not  sleep 
because  the  body  does,  and  when  the  body 
dies-  or  sleeps  /or  ever^  the  soul,  you  know, 
does  not  die  nor  sleep !' 

**  *  I  never  quite  understand  all  that,' 
said  the  boy,  *  What  is  the  soul  V 

"  *  Why  love,'  replied  the  queen,  *  the 
soul  is  that  part  of  us,  which  most  resem- 
bles God.     You  read  in  your  bible,  that 
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when  the  Almighty  made  man,  he  breathed 
into  him,  the  breath  of  life,  that  is,  he  gave 
him  something,  which  should  never  die; 
that  although  at  God's  appointed  time  and 
command,  the  body  must  return  to  the 
earth  whence  it  came,  that  breath  of  life 
which  he  gave  it,  shall  not ;  it  shall  go  to 
God,  and  shall  give  an  account  of  all  that 
it  did,  when  it  was  in  the  body.' 

"  *  I  think  I  understand  that  now,'  said 
the  boy,  *just  when  you  tell  it  me,  but 
then  I  forget  it  again  very  soon,  and  I 
love  my  soul,  it  is  so  beautiful,  to  think 
that  it  is  God's  breath.  But  still  I  wonder 
what  it  is,  which  makes  us  see  such  things, 
when  we  are  asleep.' 

"  The  queen  replied,  *The  thoughts, 
which  are  also  called  the  imagination,  are 
always  active,  and  when  we  are  not  very 
well,  we  dream.' 
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"  '  What  is  a  dream  V  quickly  asked  the 
boy/ 

"  To  which  the  queen  answered,  a  little 
puzzled,  perhaps  to  make  it  comprehen- 
sible to  his  capacity.  '  Why  a  dream,  is 
anything  we  think  of  when  we  are  asleep. 
The  body  requires  rest,  both  after  fatigue, 
and  in  sickness,  and  then  the  thoughts 
seem  as  if  they  wandered  away  in  search  of 
amusement.  When  you  are  awake  even, 
you  know,  that  the  body  is  sometimes 
active  about  one  thing,  whilst  the  thoughts 
are  busily  employed  on  another;  for  you 
have  often  told  me,  that  during  the  time 
you  have  been  engaged  in  your  different 
exercises,  you  have  been  thinking  of  your 
father  and  of  me,  and  wishing  you  were 
with  us.  In  like  manner,  when  you  lay 
your  body  down  to  rest,  your  mind  some- 
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times  forms  newideas,  and  at  others,  thinks 
oyer  pktces  and  persons  it  has  seen  before/ 

^The  boy  sprang  upright  in  the  bed» 
exclaiming:  '  Places  i¥e  have  seen  before ! 
That  is  just  what  I  thought,  dearest  mother/ 
But  perceiving  that  the  queen  was  ready  to 
fisdnt  from  the  fright,  his  sudden  strength 
and  effort  had  occasioned  her,  he  affection- 
ately took  her  hand,  and  gently  lying  down 
again,  he  said, — 

"  *  I  will  not  talk  any  more,  my  own 
dear  mother,  for  I  see  you  do  not  like  it, 
but  it  came  across  my  mind  so  clearly, 
when  you  said,  *  places  and  persons  we  had 
seen  before :'  I  wonder  where  that  place  is, 
that  I  saw?  I  dare  say  Count  Rudolph 
knows,  but  do  not  ask  him  pray,  for  I  do 
not  like  him,'  said  he  shuddering.  ^  I  hope 
it  is  not  very  wicked,  very  ungratefol,  but 
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I  cannot  help  it,  although  he  says,  he  did 
save  my  life  in  the  mountains.' 

"  The  queen  grieving  that  the  fever  ran 
so  high,  as  to  make  him  talk  so  much,  now 
sat  silently  by,  resolving  not  to  answer  him 
again,  and  longing  for  the  moment,  that 
would  close  his  eyes  in  sleep,  when  she 
determined  to  leave  him,  with  the  strictest 
orders,  that  no  one  should  speak  to  him, 
till  her  return. 

^'  Just  as  she  thought  he  was  quietly 
composing  himself,  he  again  looked  up  at 
her,  and  said, — 

**  *  I  will  not  talk  and  worry  you  any 
more,  my  dearest  mother,  but  I  will  shut 
my  eyes,  and  try  and  see  that  j)leasant 
place  again.' 

**  To  which  the  queen  replied :  '  Do  so 
my  love,'  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
in  a  sound,  calm,  and  happy  sleep,  in  which 
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he  continued  for  many  hours,  and  awoke 
comparativelj  well.  The  fever  had  quite 
left  him,  he  could  move  himself  easily, 
smile  cheerfully,  and,  but  for  a  thousand 
devices  to  restrain  his  ardour,  for  several 
succeeding  days  he  would  have  been  up 
and  about  again  too  soon. 

^^  In  a  fortnight  from  that  period,  he 
was  once  more  by  the  side  of  his  fond 
father,  and  the  queen  smiled  with  all  but  a 
mother's  joy,  whUe  her  heart  was  lifted  up 
in  gratitude,  as  she  reflected,  that  the 
misery  which  the  count  thought  to  have 
brought  upon  them,  had  been  converted 
into  a  blessing,  and  she  reasoned — 

"  *  Had  I  disowned  the  child  thus  forced 
upon  me,  Rodolph  would  have  been  har- 
dened and  bold  enough,  to  have  persisted  in 
his  asseveration  of  the  truth  of  his  story,  and 
he  would  have  brought  forward  his  servant 
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Lindau,  an  acc€>inplice  in  his  guilt,  as  wit- 
ness of  the  confession  of  the  dying  Con- 
stance. Perhaps,  he  thought  to  work  on 
the  blindness  of  the  king,  to  sow  dissension, 
if  not  jealousy,  between  us :  but  it  is  in  vain 
for  me  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  evil  he 
purposed  to  us,  or  may  even  now  be  plotting 
against  my  poor  helpless  boy;  but  heaven 
will  work  its  will,  in  its  own  appointed 
time,  and  out  of  the  evil  machinations  of 
man,  bring  the  good  of  its  own  foreknow- 
ledge. Even  now,  his  wicked  designs  are 
in  a  degree  frustrated,  for  that  child,  whom 
he  intended  for  my  bane  and  sorrow,  is  my 
comfort  and  happiness,  and  will  I  hope, 
lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  event,  for 
vhich  my  soul  longs,  and  in  which  it  most 
sincerely  trusts.' 

"  The  reputed  young  prince  was  now  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  and  all  ranks 
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of  the  people,  Eieemed  to  look  forward  to  the 
approaching  birth'-day,  as  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  king  too,  con- 
sidered it  a  period  of  the  utmost  moment, 
and  so  entirely  did  he  absorb  himself  in 
every  thing  connected  with  it,  that  the 
queen  rallied  him  by  observing — 

"  *  One  would  really  suppose,  love,  that 
the  boy  were  coming  of  age,  instead  of 
merely  completing  his  childhood,  and  if 
so  much  is  to  be  done  now,  what  will  the 
nation  expect  then  V  " 

"  To  which  the  king  naturally  replied : 
*  We  will  think  of  that,  my  beloved  Isa- 
belle,  when  the  time  arrives ;  meanwhile,  I 
am  determined  to  seize  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  rejoice  whilst  I  may,  instead  ef 
looking  forward  to  a  period  which  I  may 
never  live  to  enjoy.  All  ranks  of  the 
people  may  be  truly  said  to  have  mourned 
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with  US  ia  the  sickness  of  the  dear  hoy^  we 
are  therefore  almost  bound  in  gratitude,  to 
make  merry  with  them  on  his  recoyerj. 
Indeed,. I  intend  it  to  be  a  royal  f<Ste,  and 
I  wish  every  subject  in  our  kingdom,  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  partake  of  our 
bounty  and  mirthful  cheer. 

^'  *  Gay  assemblies  shall  be  prepared  and 
announced  for  our  nobles — ^public  exhi- 
bitions and  festivities  for  our  burghers 
and  artisans — ^food,  clothing,  and  money 
shall  be  distributed  to  all  our  cottagers — 
nor  shall  even  the  prisoner  in  his  cell  be 
forgotten.  This  is  my  determination;  so 
pray,'  added  he,  smiling,  *  let  me,  for 
once,  at  least,  have  my  own  way.' 

^^  The  queen,  sensitive  almost  to  a  fault, 
mildly  replied : — 

**  *  Oh,  not  only  now,  but  ever,  do  as 

VOL.  II.  K 
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it  pleases  jou  best ;  for  tliereiii  only  ocm- 
flists  my  hippiness  and  my  delight  f 

"  Be3^iid  the  city  there  was  an  exten* 
fire  plain,  on  THbidi  holiday  fetes  and 
pastimes  gen^^y  took  place.  It  was 
also  Ihe  nsoai  resort  of  the  peasantry  (m 
the  Sundays,  but  only  at  that  season  of 
the  year^  ^en  the  sun  was  not  oppres- 
€^yely  hot»  there  being  little  or  no  dielter 
from  trees;  its  great  attraction  was  the 
thick  verdure  and  amphitheatrical  ap- 
pearance,  giving  effect  to  the  varioas  and 
numerous  groups,  which  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  resorted  thither. 

*^  The  whole  of  this  extensive  plain  was, 
by  the  kii^s  command,  fitted  up  in  a 
style  suited  to  royal  nnrth  and  festivity. 

"  Booths  of  every  size,  form^  and  de- 
scription were  erected  around,  in  which 
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provisions  of  every  kind  were  provided, 
all  free  of  expense, — ^it  was.  the  royal  gift 
and  bounty. 

**  The  whole  of  the  centre  of  this  vast 
amphitheatre,  was  left  a  vacant  space, 
with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  build- 
ing for  the  royal  party,  open  on  all  sides, 
decorated  with  all  the  expense  that  paint- 
ing and  gilding  could  bestow,  and  to  be 
ftirther  adorned,  by  the  fairest  and  choicest 
flowers  the  kingdom  could  ftirnish. 

^^AU  further  arrangements  were  made 
with  a  view  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole, 
and  the  gratification  of  the  numbers  who 
should  resort  there,  on  so  marked  a  day, 
and  so  great  a  festivity. 

*^  The  king  also  commanded,  that  small 
silver  crosses  should  be  made,  bearing  the 
royal  arms .  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  name  and  age  of  the  young  prince. 
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Thede  crosses  the  king  designed  to  be 
bestowed  by  his  reputed  son,  at  the  ap- 
proaching  festival,  on  every  boy  within 
the  r^ahn,  bom  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  year  as  himself;  conferring  with  it, 
the  honorary  dignity  of  the  order  of  the 
white  cross. 

''  This  trifling  present,  and  nominal  rank, 
were  duly  made  known  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  and,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  proclamation,  was  to  be  conferred 
alike  on  all — ^from  the  son  of  the  first 
noble  in  the  state,  down  to  that  of  the 
prisoner  in  his  cell,  provided,  that  the 
child  claiming  the  privilege,  was,  on  the 
approaching  birth-day,  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  young  prince. 

'^  This  latter  arrangement  was  intended 
by  the  king  as  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
the  queen;  but  as  the  necessary  public 
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notices  for  such  an  eyent,  would  render 
its  secrecy  impossible,  he  communicated 
it  to  her,  saying, — 

^  *  It  will  be  such  an  interesting  sight 
to  see  every  mother,  with  her  son  of  that 
age,  eager  to  advance  and  present  him 
to  us.  I,  indeed,  shall  not  be  blessed 
by  witnessing  it;  but  I  thought  of  you, 
beloved  Isabelle !  and  the  delight  and  af- 
fection with  which  you  will  look  on  every 
boy  in  the  kingdom,  bom  on  the  same 
day  as  your  own.  Many  a  mother  will, 
I  doubt  not,  &ncy  her  son  as  handsome  as 
the  young  prince;  but  his  mother,  will 
probably  think  her  own  boy  superior  to 
all  the  rest.' 

"  *  That,  indeed,  I  shovMy  replied  the 
queen; — ^but  a  deep  sigh  completed  the 
sentence— for  her  heart  yearned  for,  and 
entirely  absorbed  itself,  in  the  remem- 
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braaoe  of  her  own  dear  child.  She 
wondered,  if  this  strange  idea  of  the 
king's  to  give  her  pleasure,  should  be  the 
means  of  her  discovering  him;  and  thus, 
engrossed  in  her  own  reflections^  she 
remained  silent,  leaving  her  sentence  un- 
finished, and  unconsciously  giving  a  me- 
lancholy impression  to  that,  which  the 
fond  husband  had  anticipated  would  have 
been  far~iar  otherwise. 

^*  The  king,  quite  surprised,  and  wholly 
unable  to  account  for  her  absent  manner, 
repeated  with  much  emphasis  the  few 
words  she  had  uttered,  of-**-^  Indeed,  I 
should  f — and  then  continued,~- 

"  « Why,  what  do  you  mean,  love  ?  I  do 
not  understand  you— ^what  is  the  matter  ? 
— are  you  not  well  V 

^^  Roused  by  these  observations  and 
questions,  the  queen  quickly  replied,-^ 
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**  *  Oh,  indeed  I  am  quite  well — I  was 
only  stupid,  thinking  of  something  eke.' 

**  To  which  the  king  answered,-^ 

«  <  Why,  my  dearest  Ii^beUe,  you  have 
quitQ  disappointed  me;  and,  after  all,  I 
be^m  to  suspect  that  a  husband's  atten* 
tions  are  not  valued  like  those  of  a  lover ; 
•<— I  have  been  thinking  of,  and  arranging 
everything  to  give  you  pleasure,  and  when 
I  repeat  what  I  have  done,  you  wander 
away  into  the  field  of  imagination,  and  tell 
me  you  are  thinking  of  something  else. 
I  declare,  I  have  almost  an  inclination  to 
be  revelled,  by  being  jealous,  and  to  fancy 
that  you  were  thinking  gf  some-i^  in- 
stead of  Bome^hit^  else.' 

^^  But  all  this  was  said  in  a  tone  and 
manner  which  the  queen  well  understood ; 
she  therefore  resumed  her  cheerfulness, 
answered  with  her  usual  spirit  and  ani- 
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raation,  and  entered  fully  into  all  the 
particulars  of  the  intended  gaieties  for 
the  approaching  eventful  day. 

^*  Little  did  the  king  imagine,  as  he 
listened  to  the  silver  tones  of  her  clear 
voice,  that  at  times  her  heart  beat  almost 
audibly,  as  she  heard  the  most  common 
directions  given  for  the  occasion.  The 
queen,  in  short,  knew  not  a  moment's 
repose;  in  every  occupation,  in  all  her 
alFectionate  attentions  to  her  husband,  one 
only  thought,  continually  filled  and  ha- 
rassed her  mind — ^which  was,  whether  the 
day  of  anticipated  festivity  and  pleasure, 
was  to  be  that,  which  should  restore  to 

her  a  knowledge  of  her  child ;  and  as  she 

>  .      .  .  . 

mused  thereon,  she  one  day  said, — 

"  *  Every  mother  who  has  a  son  of  the 

same  age  as  the  prince,  is  to  appear  before 

me — will   not   she,   therefore,   who    gave 
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birth  to  this  dear  boy,  seize  so  favourable 
an  opportunity,  of  at  least  looking  on  her 
child?  And,  as  her  eyes  rest  on  him, 
will  not  a  maternal  look,  or  some  trifling 
impulse,  betray  her  love  ? 

"  *  Vast  as  will  be  the  assembled  mul- 
titude on  that  eventful  day,  my  poor  boy 
will  not  be  there !  No,  no !  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  look  on  his  parents,  even 
though  the  revengeful  Rudolph  so  £ar 
relax,  as  to  permit  the  parents  of  the 
reputed  prince  to  look  on  him — and  the 
mother  of  the  rightful  heir  will  be  doomed 
to  pine,  to  sicken,  and  to  die,  ere  he  relent 
towards  her.  But  I  will  not  despond-— 
but  still  trust  in  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  the  Most  High.' 

"  Thus  reasoning,  and  constantly  forcing 
herself  into  cheerfulness  and  composure, 
the  appointed  day  drew  near. 
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*^  It  was  a  bright  morniiig  in  the  springs 
on  idiich  the  inhabitants  of  that  gteat  city, 
were  aroused  from  their  slambetB,  by  the 
tread  of  thousands  of  people,  hastening  to 
the  spot  of  general  mirth  and  festiyity. 
Crowds  of  all  ranks,  unable  to  procure 
lodgings  fw  the  night,  had  filled  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  were  now,  by  dawn 
of  day,  hastening  to  join  thdr  more  fortu- 
nate companions  and  neighbours. 

^  Music  and  mirth  wm'e  also  in  every 
street,  even  at  that  early  hour,  and 
windows  were  hastily  thrown  up,  and 
showed  the  half-dressed  inmates,  who, 
impatient  of  the  long-expected  gay 
scene,  looked  out  on  the  passing  visitors 
below. 

**  No  sooner  had  day  fisdrly  dawned,  than 
soldiers  paraded,  bands  played,  and  bells 
were  rung  in  every  direction,  whilst  guns 
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were  fired  at  intervals,  and  told  the  num- 
ber of  the  years  of  the  young  prince. 

''  The  scene  around  the  palace,  was 
splendid  bustle  an4  activity,  which  gradu- 
ally increased,  as  the  hour  of  noon  drew 
near.  It  was,  in  short,  the  principal  point 
of  attraction,  and  the  court  officers 
and  attendants,  continued  to  assemble,  who 
were  to  form  the  escort  of  the  royal 
party. 

^  At  length,  about  mid-day,  a  royal 
salute  announced  the  approach  of  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  reputed  young  prince, 
and  the  heavens  resounded  with  the  tu- 
multuous acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

*^  The  king,  though  blind,  was  young  and 
handsome ;  the  queen,  in  jewels  and  costly 
attire,  looked  pale,  but  very  lovely;  and 
the  intelligent  youth  they  led,-  with  his 
luxuriantly  flowing  hair,  dressed  in  blue 
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and   silver,  appeared  all  that  the  fondest 
parents  could  desire. 

"  The  open  carria^,  which  stood  ready  to 
receive  the  royal  party,  was  also  of  celes- 
tial blue  and  silver,  and  was  drawn  by  ei^ht 
of  the  blackest  and  finest  horses  the  country 
could  produce,  harnessed  and  adorned  with 
silver  trappings. 

"  So  intense  was  the  interest  of  the  sur- 
rounding multitude,  that  after  the  cheer 
given  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  royal 
party,  there  was  a  silence  whilst  they 
ascended  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
carriage,  when  each  taking  a  hand  of  the 
boy  who  stood  between  them,  they  graci- 
ously bowed  to  the  people,  and  again  the  - 
acclamations  of  thousands  of  voices  filled 
the  air^  whilst  the  procession  moved  slowly 
forward,  passing  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city. 
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"  Arrived  at  the  plain  beyond,  they 
were  greeted  anew,  by  the  vast  concourse 
of  people  assembled  there,  who,  unable  to 
get  near  the  palace,  impatiently  awaited  to 
receive  and  to  cheer  them,  as  they  entered 
the  temporary  erection  prepared  for  them. 

"  They  stopped — alighted — the  beautiful 
vehicle  which  had  borne  them  moved 
slowly  away,  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  af- 
fectionate subjects  received  the  smiling  re- 
cognition and  greeting  of  their  sovereign, 
his  royal  consort,  and  supposed  heir  ap- 
parent. 

**  On  either  side  of  the  building,  stood 
the  interesting  groups  of  those  who  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  presented  to  the 
young  prince;  each  mother,  beautifully 
arrayed,  holding  her  boy  by  the  hand, 
whose  age  accorded  with  that  of  the  re- 
puted royal  child,  stood  ready,  and  eager  to 
advance,  on  the  first  signal  for  their  ap- 
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proach,  whilst  noblemen  and  officers  of  the 
oonrt,  stood  ready  to  facilitate  the  arnaigei- 
ment  of  the  whole. 

**  The  first  group  to  be  presented,  con- 
sisted of  the  ladies  of  the  land,  in  elegant 
and  courtly  attire,  with  their  sons»  in  the 
most  &shionable,  but  costly  dress  of  the 
day.  Behind  them,  were  arranged  the 
wives  and  sons  of  citizens,  decked  in  all 
the  finery  their  husband's  wealUi  could 
purchase:  and  then  followed  the  pictur- 
esque group  of  peasantry,  fine  healthy  young 
women,  with  their  sons,  decked  in  the 
varied  and  interesting  costume  and  orna- 
ments of  the  part  whence  they  came ;  and 
again,  beyond  them,  were  the  poorest  of 
4^e  city  and  suburbs,  who  now,  clean  and 
dressed  in  their  best,  equally  claimed  the 
privilege  of  royal  notice. 

^^  The  king,  still  standing,  turned  his  be- 
nevolent and  happy  countenance  on  all,  and 
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smiled  and  greeted,  as  if  he  were  really  en- 
dued with  the  blessing  of  sight ;  whilst  he 
occasionally  stooped  to  listen  to  the  eager 
boy  beside  him,  who  ran  over  the  position  of 
the  various  parties,  and  all  the  different  ar* 
rangements;  till  the  king  appeared  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  every  thing  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes,  and  the  child  all  but 
shouted  with  delight,  as  he  looked  on  the 
numbers  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  queen,  he  said,— - 

"  *  Well,  I  declare,  they  are  too  many 
to  count,  but  I  love  them  all  like  brothers, 
and  I  will  take  care  of  every  one  of  them 
as  long  as  I  live,  that  I  am  determined  on. 
Who  could  have  imagined,  dearest  mother, 
there  could  have  been  so  many  of  them, — 
I  only  hope,  there  will  be  crosses  enough 
to  give  them  all,  or  else  how  very  foolish  I 
shall  look.' 
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^  *0h  r  replied  the  queen,  'jour  farther 
has  ananged  eyeiy  thmg  so  well,  he   has 
taken  care  of  that,  depend  upon  it,  so  do 
not  be  afraid,' — and  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes 
wandered  towards  the  many  happj  mothers 
before  her,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  swell, 
so  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  the  pressure 
of  her  dress;   but  this  feeling  was  but 
momentary,  being  quickly  suppressed  by 
the  reflection,  that  if  she  did  not  watch 
and  check  her  emotions,  she  might  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  opportunity  now  before  her; 
she  therefore  simimoned  all  her  resolu- 
tion, thinking  that  if  she  could  only  ascer- 
tain that  her  own  dear  boy  yet  lived,  she 
should  feel  more  resigned — ^more  happy. 

*^  One  only  of  that  vast  multitude  was 
full  of  maUce  and  envy,  as  his  eyes  rested 
on  the  beings  before  him.  Rudolph  was 
there,  in  every  direction, — ^indeed  his  move- 
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ments  were  so  rkpid,  that  he  seemed  almost 
to  possess  the  power  of  being  in  every 
place  at  once. 

**  This  restless  anxiety  did  not  escape 
the  queen's  watchful  penetration,  on  whose 
varjdng  cheek  his  eye  was  often  fixed, 
as  if  he  would  search  into  the  very 
deepest  recesses  of  her  heart,  whilst  she 
thought — 

"  *  He  doubtless  wonders  how  I  can 
support  the  task  I  have  assigned  to  myself, 
and  his  looks  betray  a  wary  kind  of 
astonishment,  as  if  he  almost  dreaded  that 
,  my  depth  of  action  should  be  equal  to  his 
own.  He  probably  supposes  that  the  plan 
of  this  arrangement  originated  in  me, 
with  the  view  of  finding  my  child;  and  he 
wonders  how  I  shall  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment, when  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to 
so  happy  a  result.     He  knows  not  of  that 
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inivard  strength  and  dependence,  whi^ 
be  can  neyer  shake,  for  it  is  founded  oh 
the  rock  of  agps,  on  eternal^  tmth :  and 
this  support,  will,  I  trust,  carry  me  through 
the  trials  of  eren  this  eventful  day.' — ^As 
she  thus,  for  a  few  moments,  mused,  she 
sighed  for  that  blest  place,  whence  deceit 
and  guile  are  banished ;  but,  turning  to- 
wards her  happy  though  sightless  husband, 
she  reproached  herself  for  the  feeling. 

^^  All  eyes  were  now  most  anxiously 
fixed  on  the  royal  party,  and  only  awaited 
the  signal  for  the  approach  of  those  to  be 
presented,  which,  being  given,  the  first 
mother  in  the  realm,  next  to  royalty, 
moved  forwards.  She  was  a  lady  of 
elegant  appearance  and  manners,  and  her 
boy  received  the  honour  conferred  on  him, 
with  that  easy  good  breeding,  which  rank, 
when  accompanied  by  intellectual  refine- 
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ment,  is  sure  to  giye.  Both  the  king  and 
queen  found  something  to  say  to  the  de* 
lighted  mother,  and  she  passed  on* 

^^  Others  followed  in  quiek  succession ; 
but  the  diJSerence  of  dress,  manner,  and 
eharacter  of  all,  rendered  the  scene  in- 
teresting^  and  varied  its  otherwise  weari- 
some sameness. 

"  NobUity,  having  all  in  their  turn 
passed  away,  the  wives  of  the  citizens 
and  their  sons  approached,  and  also  dis* 
appeared  in  the  opposite  direction ;  whilst 
the  queen  looked  towards  the  peasantry, 
as  if  their  group  would  require  the  exer- 
tion of  aU  the  observation  and  penetration 
she  possessed. 

"  Several  of  these  gay  and  interesting 
figures  had  also  passed  before  her,  when 
a  beautiftd  young  woman,  caught  the 
queen's  eye,  who  appeared  to  be  press- 
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ing  forward  a  shy,  unwilling,  or  frightened 
boy;  which  the  queen  also  observing, 
leaned  forward,  and,  addressing  the  ^ild, 
told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  for  that  no  one 
would  hurt  him* 

"  *  No,'  replied  the  boy,  manfully,  '  I  am- 
not  afraid  of  your  majesty — 1  was  only 
frightened  because  I  lost  Constance  in 
the  crowd,  and  I  thought  I  should  not 
find  my  way  back  home  again  to  poor 
mother,  to  light  her  fire  and  make  her  * 
grueU 

'^  '  But,'  said  the  queen,  addressing  the 
young  woman,  *  are  not  you  his  mother  ?' 

**  *  No,'  answered  the  boy,  eager  to 
speak,  *  she  is  only  Constance — ^my  dear 
mother  is  at  home,  ill  in  bed,  and  I  want 
to  make  haste  back  to  her  again.' 

"  *  And  your  father,' — said  the  queen, 
hastily,  *  where  is  he  V 
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"  *  Oh,  &ther  is  dead/  replied  the  boy ; 
*  he  caught  the  fever,  and  died  directly, 
and  mother  has  only  got  me  !* 

**  The  queen,  then,  looking  at  Con- 
stance, as  if  anxious  she  should  speak — 
she  said — 

"  *  Please  your  majesty,  I  told  his  mo- 
ther that  I  would  take  care  of  him,  and 
bring  him  here,  because  she  was  sick,  and 
could  not  come.' 

"  *  And,'  continued  the  boy,  as  if  anxi- 
ous for  the  queen  to  understand  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  affair,  '  Constance 
only  brought  me,  because  her  boy  was 
not  bom  on  the  right  day.' 

"  *  At  least,'  resumed  Constance,  *  he 
was  not  bom  on  the  same  day  as  the 
young  prince;  therefore,  as  I  could  not 
present  him  to  your  majesty,  I  left  him 
at  home,  to  take  care  of  the  cottage.' 
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**  *  How  old  is  he?'  said  the  queen. 

**  *  Why,  pletse  your  majesty,'  aasw^^ 
Constance,  *  he  is  only  eleven  years  of 
age.' 

^  To  which  the  queen  immediatdy  re- 
plied, ^  then  bring  him  to  the  palace  to- 
morrow, and  we  will  reward  you,  for  your 
kindness,  in  bringing  the  sick  widow's 
son.' 

**  Constance  made  her  lowest  ob^sance, 
and,  witji  her  young  charge  holding  her 
quite  fast,  they  passed  on ;  whilst  the 
queen  watched,  and  thought  she  had  never 
before  beheld  so  beautiful  a  figure  and 
face  as  her's;  when,  as  she  again  turned 
her  attention  to  the  next  person  who  was 
presented,  her  eye  caught  that  of  Ru- 
dolph's, fixed  on  h^,  with  the  most  intent 
and  scrutinizing  inquiry,  and  the  suspicion 
that  Constance  was  the  mother  of  the  re- 
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puted  young  prince,  flashed  across  her 
mind,  and  seined  to  be  ccmfinned  by  that 
look,  beyond  all  doubt. 

'^  The  queen  was  now  so  greatly  agi- 
tated, that  she  could  scarcdy  recover  her- 
self to  receive  the  mother  and  child  who 
stood  before  her; — indeed,  so  completely 
absorbed  was  die  by  the  ideas  pasring 
through  her  mind,  that  the  young  prince 
was  obliged  to  rouse  her,  which  he  did, 
by  saying — 

^^ '  Do  look,  dearest  mother !  I  declare 
he  has  got  more  hair  than  I  have— and 
you  admire  curly  locks,  you  know !' 

^^  The  queen  immediately  noticed  the 
child,  who  was  thus  pointed  out  to  het 
observation ;  and,  addressing  a  few  words 
of  compliment  to  the  happy  mother,  they 
also  passed  on. 

''  The  queen,  glad  of  even  a  momeaitar|r 
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respite,  thought — ^  Ckmstaace  looked  very 
kind,  and  she  will  love  my  poor  boy,  and 
preserve  his  life;  and  although  she  wSl 
not,  of  course,  bring  him  to  the  palace 
to-morrow,  I  will  win  her  affections,  and 
time  may,  probably,  develop  the  rest.' 

^^  From  that  moment,  the  que^s  in- 
terest in  the  passing  scene  vanished ; — she 
indeed  smiled  and  spoke  to  all,  for  she 
loved  them,  as  faithful  and  affectionate 
subjects;  but  she  felt  unequal  to  further 
exertion,  and  she  longed  for  the  moment, 
which  should  set  her  free  from  restraint 
and  observation. 

^^  At  length,  the  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  royal  party  left  the  scene 
of  generaJ  hilarity  and  mirth,  and  re- 
turned  to  the  palace,  amidst  music  and  the 
continued  shouts  of  the  applauding  multi- 
tude ;  the  noise  of  which  appeared  insup- 
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portable  to  the  queen,  quite  overpowered 
hj  the  excitement  and*  fiEitigue  she  had 
undergone. 

**  On  entering  the  palace,  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  alone  in  her  own  apartment ; 
and,  taking  the  boy  by  the  hand,  she 
assumed  ail  the  cheerfulness  of  which  she 
was  capable,  as  she  said  to  the  king, — 

"  *  We  both  of  us  shall  be  better  pre- 
pared for  the  festivities  of  the  evening, 
if  we  repose  in  quiet  for  a  short  time; 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  follow  our 
example.' 

'^  No  sooner  did  she  feel  that  she  was 
really  alone,  with  only  the  boy,  than  she 
threw  herself  on  a  couch ;  and  the  child 
conscious,  from  her  manner,  that  he  ought 
not  to  speak  to  her,  seated  himself  by  her 
side.  And  now,  every  eye  but  that-  of  her 
intelligent  companion  withdrawn,  she  felt 

VOL.  II.  L 
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that  she  might  unburthen  her  oyerflowing 
—her  oppressed — ^heart;  but  relief  came 
not — ^the  channel  whence  she  sought  to 
))our  her  sorrows  forth,  was  stagnated,  or 
driven  back  to  its  source — ^her  tears  w^ould 
not  flow — ^though  doubtless,  her  guardian 
angel  hovered  over  her,  to  whisper  peace 
to  her  struggling  soul ! 

'*  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  child,  with 
the  same  earnestness  as  when  she  first 
saw  him ;  she  raised  her  hand,  as  if  again 
to  pass  it  through  his  clustering  hair; 
but  power  was  denied  her — ^the  pressure 
on  the  brain  became  heavier,  and  more 
heavy — ^her  eyes  were  fixed  and  glazed — 
and,  in  one  long-drawn  sigh— her  chas- 
tened  spirit  fled ! 

"  The  boy  screamed,  he  scarcely  knew 
why — ^he  ran  towards  the  door,  then  back 
again  to  the  couch,  and  then  again  to  the 
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door — ^which  in  a  moment  was  opened, 
and  the  king,  followed  by  several  of  his 
attendants,  anxiously  and  hastily  entered. 

^^  The  child  quickly  caught  his  hand, 
and  led  him  to  the  queen,  exclaiming — 

"  '  Oh,  my  dear,  my  beautiful  mamma ! 
— she  is  pale  and  cold — oh !  what  is  the 
matter  with  her  V  " 

"  The  king,  meanwhile,  felt  the  form 
of  his  beloved;  and,  for  a  time,  lost  the 
consciousness  of  his  misfortune  in  a  deep 
swoon-every  effort  was  made  to  restore 
the  queen,  but  not  a  ray  of  hope  appeared, 
not  even  a  gleam  of  life  ever  again  passed 
over  that  marble  brow !  There  she  lay — 
in  the  pride  of  youth,  health,  and  beauty, 
decked  as  for  a  bridal  fete ;  and  there  she 
lay — ^a  corpse  l** 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  succeed  as  bis  inheritor." 

Shakspeare.  I 

1 


"  That  day,  which  had  dawned  so  bright- 
ly on  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  was 
ended  by  t^e  proclamation  that  the  queen 
was  no  more.  The  gaiety  of  the  city 
was  turned  into  sorrow,  the  thronged 
streets  were  deserted,  every  door  and 
window  was  closed,  and  the  bright 
moning  of  festivity  and  mirth,  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  an  evening  of  gloomy  silence 
and  sorrow. 

"  Nothing  could  be  thought  nor  spoken 
of,  but  the  scene  at  the  palace.  The 
little  silver  crosses,  conferred  by  the 
young  prince,  were  now  looked  at,  handed 
about,  and  had  a  double  value  attached 
to  them,  from  having  been  touched  by 
her,  whose  death  they  lamented;  and 
every  word  she  had  spoken  to  those 
who  had  been  presented  to  her,  was 
recalled,  repeated,  and  considered  as  a 
legacy,  to  descend  to  their  children's 
children. 

"The  king,  meanwhile,  sat  by  the 
side  of  his  beloved ;  and  the  boy,  in  every 
action  now  no  longer  a  child,  stood  by 
him,  affectionately  holding  his  hand. 

"It  was  in  vain  that  the  attendants 
quietly  glided  into  the  room,  and,  ^as  if 
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by  accident,  noticed  the  hour;  the  king 
heard  it  not,  he  heeded  nothing  around 
him,  but  the  cold,  inanimate  form  of 
his  Isabelle. 

*'  At  length,  the  hour  of  midnight 
sounded,  and  the  patient  and  wearied 
boy  said, — 

"  *  Will  you  not  rest  to-night,  father  ?* 
"  To  wliich  the  king  replied, — 
"  *  No,  love !  I  cannot  sleep ;  but  do 
you  try  !  Lay  yourself  down  on  my  bed, 
which  is  so  near  me,  that,  if  I  want  any 
thing,  I  can  caU  you ;  for  I  have  no  one 
to  wait  on  me  now,  so  dear  to  me  as  you, 
my  boy  !* 

"  This  he  said,  aware  of  the  necessity 
there  was  for  the  child  to  rest,  although  he 
almost  feared  he  might  refuse  to  leave  him; 
and  should  he  do  so,  he  felt  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  of  enforcing  compliance. 
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"The  generous  boy,  however,  wholly 
intent  on  his  father's  comfort,  thought 
not  a  moment  of  his  own  fancy  or  caprice ; 
but,  affectionately  throwing  his  arms 
round  the  king's  neck,  he  kissed  his 
rayless  eyes,  and,  subduing  his  rising 
tears,  he  left  the  room.  He  then  quietly 
retired  to  his  bed,  and  wept  himself 
to  sleep,  thinking  only  to  awake  at  an 
early  hour,  and  watch  with  his  beloved 
father. 

"The  king  sat  on  the  same  spot, 
without  ever  once  leaving  it,  till  the 
last  sad  ceremony  of  removal  was  to  be 
performed,  when  every  heart  present,  felt 
the  awfulness  of  the  scene  before  them : 
but  knew  not,  that  the  shadowy  form 
of  man's  last,  and  most  implacable  enemyy 
again  hovered  over  them,  and  filled  the 
air,  and   that  he  was   selecting  another 
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shaft  from  Ms  unsatisfied  quiver,  to   mark 
his  hatred  and  vengeance  of  our  race. 

"The  words  *Not  enough T  had  been 
heard  on  high,  and,  doubtless  in  mercj; 
another  victim  was  now  permitted  to  him. 

"When  the  hour  arrived  for  the    re- 
moval of   the   queen's  body,   the  king^s 
anxiety  and  irritation  became   so  great, 
that  he  had  not  the  least  command  over 
his  feelings ;   and,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  blindness,  he  betrayed  a  nervousness 
and  impatience,  which  those  around  him 
were  quite  unable  either  to  subdue  or  to 
pacify.     A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
he    raised    his    hands,  and    imploringly 
invoked  the  blessing  of  sight,  and  then 
he  pressed  his  rayless  eyes,  as  if  he  would 
force  them  into  a  momentary  gleam   of 
light,  that  he   might  once  more  behold 
his  beloved,  and  convince  himself,   that 
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all  that  they  were  doing  was  right ;  but 
every  effort  wa«  in  vain,  and,  in  the  most 
melancholy  and  desponding  tone  of  voice, 
he  exclaimed,— 

"  *  Oh,  no  !  —  I  cannot  tell  —  I  cannot 
see  what  they  are  doing !  Oh,  my  beloved, 
my  angel  Isabelle ! — ^thy  sightless  husband 
cannot  even  assist  in  placing  thee  on 
thy  last  sad  bed  !' 

"He  then,  in  spite  of  the  incapacity 
which  he  deplored,  put  forth  his  hands, 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  help;  and,  in 
this  state  of  unavailing  exertion,  he  ex- 
hausted all  his  energy,  both  of  body  and 
mind. 

"  When  the  attendants  had  completed 
all  that  they  wished  to  do  for  the  moment, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  fearful 
of  announcing  it  to  the  king,  who,  judging 
from  the  quiet,  quickly  asked, — 
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**  '  Is  all  done  ? — all  completed  V 
^^  To  which  he  was  answered,  in   a  low 
aflSrmatiye;  and  then  a  &intness    came 
over  him,  like  that  which  he  had   expe- 
rienced  on  the  first  knowledge   of     her 
death,  and  which  it  was  expected  would 
pass  away  in  like  manner;  and  they  watch- 
ed in  anxious  silence,  to  catch  the  first 
symptom   of    returning    animation;     but 
the  chill  of  suspended  action  warmed  not, 
but  grew  colder  and  colder.  tUl  it  stiffened 
into  the  rugged  features  of  death. 

"  The  boy,  with  a  foreboding  dread 
of  the  fearful  event,  his  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  king's  face,  was  the  first  to 
perceive,  and  to  give  the  alarm  of  the  awfiil 
change;  for  he  screamed  most  wildly, 
and  running  towards  the  door,  he  stamped 
impatiently,  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  *  Let  me  out ! — let  me  out ! — ^I  will 
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not  stay;    for   death   is    in    this    horrid 
room ! — ^let  me  out,  I  say.' 

'^  The  door  was  opened,  and  the  frantic 
child  mshed  through  it,  up  a  long  gallery, 
exclaiming  all  the  way,— 

"*He  is  dead! — ^he  is  dead!' — and 
entering  a  room,  the  door  of  which  stood 
partially  open,  he  sunk  on  his  knees  before 
a  pale  figure  seated  there,  and,  covering 
his  face  in  her  lap,  he  sobbed  aloud,  as 
if  his  little  heart  would  break. 

^^The  gentle  being  before  whom  he 
knelt,  and  whose  condolence  he  thus  had 
sought,  was  seated  near  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  without  any  par- 
ticular employment,  although  a  Bible  lay 
open  before  her,  which  her  weeping  eyes 
had  evidently  prevented  her  reading ; 
and,  affectionately  placing  her  hand  on 
the  child's  head,  she  soothingly  said, — 
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** '  I  knew  it  would  be  too  much  for 
thee,  my  poor  boy ! — why  didst  thou  not 
stay  with  me,  as  I  wished  thee  to  do  V 

**  The  boy  answered  not,  but  continued 
sobbing,  and  pressmg  his  face  into  her 
lap :  when,  presently,  she  heard  quick  foot- 
steps along  the  gallery — and  a  hurrying 
to  and  fro— and  attendants  spoke — and 
passed  quickly  on — ^and  sounds  of  some- 
thing like—*  The  king  is  dead !  the  king 
is  dead  P — ^reached  her  ear. 

"  These  words  were  repeated  several 
times,  before  she  could  really  believe  she 
had  heard  aright;  when,  at  last,  endear* 
vouring  to  rise,  she  said  to  the  boy, — 

"  '  They  are  speaking  of  the  king,  my 
love ;  I  dare  say  he  is  not  well — ^he  has 
done  too  much,  like  you — ^let  me  go  and 
inquire  what  is  the  matter,  and  I  will 
return  to  you  again.' 
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"  *  Did  I  not  tell  you,'  Kiid  the  boy,  in 
a  smothered  tone  of  yoice,  *  did  I  not  tell 
you,  that  the  king  was  dead  V 

"  *  Dead !'  Bhe  repeated,  *  oh,  no !  im- 
possible! — ^it  is  only  a  faintness,  and  all 
a  mistake,  depend  upon  it !  Let  me  go, 
and  I  ptomise  to  return  to  jon  in  a  few 
moments.  Let  me  go,  my  own  sweet 
love  r 

*^  The  boy  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
up  in  her  face — and  never  before  had  she 
seen  a  countenance  of  such  agonizing  sor- 
row as  there  presented  itself;  for  grief 
had,  in  the  brief  space  of  even  a  few 
hours,  done  the  work  of  years — childhood 
had  entirely  fled  from  that  fair  fece — ^it 
was  the  sorrow  of  a  man ! 

"  His  tears  were  quickly  brushed  away, 
and  his  sobs  subdued,  as  he  said,  in  a  deep 
and  heart-rending  tone  of  voice, — 
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"  *  Go  not  into  that  room,  Christine- 


that  fearful  room !  You  must  not  go  ! — 
you  shall  not  go ! — ^Death  is  there ! — ^I  felt 
his  awful  presence,  even  before  I  saw  him 
on  the  pale  face  of  my  beloved  father !' 

^^  And  again  he  shudderingly  hid  his 
iace  in  her  lap. 

"  The  lady  before  whom  he  still  knelt, 
feeling  that  there  must  be  something  like 
truth  in  the  child's  repeated  asseveration, 
sat  quite  still,  till  he  was  a  little  more 
composed,  when  she  gently  said  to  him,— 

"  *  I  wish,  dear  boy,  you  would  oblige 
me  by  lying  down  on  my  bed  here,  in  this 
room,  for  a  short  time ; — you  have  not 
had  your  regular  rest  for  several  nights 
past,  and  you  are  quite  worn  out  by  fa^ 
tigue.  I  will  watch  by  your  side  while 
you  sleep,  and  will  promise  not  to  leave 
you.' 
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"  *  Oh,  I  do  not  mind  your  leaving 
me/  replied  the  generous  boy,  *  if  you  will 
only  give  me  your  word,  not  to  go  into 
that  dreadful  room.' 

"  *  I  will  do  so,  my  love,'  replied  Chris- 
tine; when  the  harassed  and  unhappy 
child  arose,  and  laid  himself  down  on  the 
bed,  whilst  she  sat  by  his  side,  and  held 
his  trembling  little  hand. 

^^  He  was  just  closing  his  eyes  to  sleep, 
when  he  roused  himself  to  repeat — 

"  *  You  will  not  go  into  that  room,  dear 
Christine  ?' 

"  To  which  she  affectionately  replied — 

"  •  No,  my  sweet  boy,  I  have  promised 
you,  you  know !' 

"  *  Yes/  said  he,  *  I  know  you  have ;' 
and  then  soon  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
After  a  short  time,  Christine  gently  quitted 
the  hold  of  his  hand,  and  went  to  make 
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inquiries  of  the  particulars  of  those  events, 
of  which  she  was  still  in  comparative  ig- 
norance. 

"  Christine  was  a  lady  of  birth  aud 
fortune,  a  few  years  older  than  the  queen. 
She  had  been  left  an  orphan  when  young, 
and  brought  up  by  Isabelle's  father,  with 
the  same  care  and  tenderness  as  his  own 
child.  Isabel]  e,  having  neither  sister  nor 
brother,  looked  up  to  the  kind  Christine 
with  the  most  devoted,  affectionate  regard ; 
and  Christine,  in  her  turn,  loved  the  gentle 
Isabelle  as  a  younger  sister. 

"  When  the  period  arrived  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  friends,  on  account  of  Isa- 
belle's marriage,  the  grief  of  both  was 
naturally  great.  Isabelle,  declared,  that 
as  it  was  the  first  sorrow  she  had  ever 
known,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
she  bore  it  so  ill ;  and  the  friends  parted. 
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vowing  eternal  and  uninterrupted  affec- 
tion. 

"  To  Isabelle,  the  change  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  only  a  removal  from  one  happy 
home  to  another ;  but  Christine,  thus  left 
vrithout  an  object,  on  whom  to  lavish  the 
feelings  of  her  affectionate  heart,  turned 
her  thoughts  entirely  towards  one,  whom 
she  had  long  loved,  but  who  had  ever 
been  represented  to  her,  as  unworthy  of 
her  choice,  and  considered,  by  those  who 
knew  him  well,  to  be  selfish,  gay,  and 
profligate. 

"  He  was,  however,  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  to  be  defeated  in  the  object  of 
his  pursuit,  by  a  trifling  obstacle,  or  slight 
repulse:  he,  therefore,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Christine's  loneliness,  to  renew 
the  plea  of  his  rejected  suit,  and  again  to 
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offer  her  his  hand,  which  was  accepted — 
and  Christine  became  his  victim. 

*^  For  a  time,  indeed,  afber  their  union, 
he  concealed  his  duplidtj  by  apparent 
kindness,  and  Christine  waa  happy,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  and  mistrustful  opi- 
nion  of  her  friends,  who  looked  forward 
with  painful  anxiety  to  the  development 
of  those  passions,  which  they  felt  assured 
would,  but  too  soon,  betray  themselves. 

"  Christine  had  been  a  happy  wife  for 
five  months,  when  her  husband,  finding 
himself  in  the  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
perty he  could  for  the  time  obtain,  left 
her,  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations 
in  dissipated  pleasure. 

"  The  forsaken  wife  felt  his  conduct 
deeply,  but  she  always  made  excuses  for 
it,  thought  the  world  very  ill-natured  and 
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unkind  towards  him,  and  anticipated  his 
return  to  her,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
young  and  an  affectionate  heart. 

'^  Christine  was  thus  mourning  the  ab- 
sence of  her  faithless  husband,  when  she 
heard  from  Isabelle  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  young  prince ;  and 
she  would  immediately  have  hastened  to 
console  and  advise  her,  had  she  not  feared 
the  return  of  her  husband  during  her 
absence. 

"  From  this  period,  Christine  constantly 
wrote  to  Isabelle ;  and,  from  time  to  time, 
appointed  a  day  to  conmience  her  journey, 
but  when  the  moment  arrived,  her  resolu- 
tion failed ;  and  the  dread  of  her  husband 
returning  to  seek  her,  during  her  visit,  over- 
came  her  strong  desire  to  see  her  friend. 

"  Time,  and  different  events  passed  on, 
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and  Isabelle  wrote  and  informed  her  of  the 
return  of  the  young  prince ;  but  Christine 
remarked,  that^  although  the  letter  com- 
municated so  joyful  an  event,  it  was  not  a 
happy  one, — she  could  not  understand  it; 
but  there  appeared  a  languor,  and  a  want 
of  interest  in  every  sentence,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  should  have  been 
&x  otherwise;  and  which,  with  Isabelle's 
gratefully  affectionate  heart,  filled  Chris- 
tine with  surprise  and  astonishment — and 
she  cotdd  only  anticipate,  and  hope  that 
the  next  would  be  different. 

^  Isabelle's  next,  and  many  succeeding 
letters,  however,  arrived;  and  the  tenor 
and  style  of  the  whole  were  so  entirely 
changed  ftom  those  of  fonner  days,  that 
Christine  read  them  over  and  over  again, 
to  find  out  why  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
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them.  But  there  was  a  something  whieh  she 
could  feel  only,  but  which  she  could  neither 
ea^pressy  nor  make  ground  of  complaint. 

'^  Christine,  thus  finding  that  each  syic- 
ceeding  letter  from  Isabelle,  only  spoke 
of  a  confirmed  and  increasing  melancholy, 
for  which  there  was  no  apparent  cause, 
nor  explanation,  determined  to  pay  her 
the  long-promised  visit ;  but,  fearing  that 
at  the  appointed  time  her  resolution  might 
again  &il  her,  she  resolved  to  undertake 
the  journey  without  communicating  her 
intention,  and  she  set  out  accordingly. 

^  Isabelle,  meanwhile,  had  so  often  been 
disappointed  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
friend,  that  she  determined  to  think  no 
more  of  it.  She  was  therefore  surprised, 
and  almost  alarmed,  when  the  name 
of  the  loDg-absent  Christine  was  unex- 
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pectedly  announced  to  her,  the  evening 
before  the  birth-day  fete. 

*'  When,  indeed,  she  felt  quite  sure  that 
she  heard  aright,  her  affectionate  heart 
warmly  welcomed  her  friend,  as  she  pressed 
her  to  her  aching  bosom,  and,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  whispered  her  happiness, 
at  once  more  beholding  her. 

"  Isabelle  had  always  purposed  to  relieve 
her  mind  of  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
mysterious  secret  in  which  she  was  in- 
volved, by  confiding  it  to  aae  friend  only, 
and  that  friend  was  Christine.  She  could 
not,  dared  not,  write  on  an  affair  of  so  much 
importance,  but  as  she  frequently  mused 
over  it,  she  would  say,  *  If  Christine  should 
think  me  wrong,  thus,  for  the  preservation 
of  my  child's  life,  to  sanction  an  imposture, 
I   am  ready  to  give  up   the  affectionate 
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boy,  who  has  so  much  endeared  himself  to 
us,  and  to  acknowledge  all.  Should  she, 
with  her  high  notions  of  honour  and  prin- 
ciple not  be  able  to  make  allowance  for 
the  wavering  conflict  of  a  mother's  love,  to 
her  judgment  will  I  bow,  and  by  it,  will  I 
act,  even  though  the  trial  prove  too  much 
for  me,  even  though  my  heart-strings 
break,  as  they  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my 
own  beloved  boy,  and  the  happiness  of  my 
confiding  and  sightless  husband.' 

"  When  the  friends  parted  on  the  event- 
ful night  of  Christine's  arrival,  Isabelle 
wept  on  her  bosom  like  a  child,  for  she  re- 
solved not  to  incapacitate  herself  for  the 
duties  of  the  following  day,  by  opening  her 
grief  afresh,  in  the  recital  she  would  have 
to  make — *But,'  she  exclaimed,  in  mental 
agony — ^*  to-morrow,  when  my  public  du- 
ties are  over,  I  will  then  tell  her  all ;  and 
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on  her  judgment  will  I  act,  as  to  what 
is  to  follow,  be  it  for  weal  or  for  woe.' 

^^  On  the  following  day,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  being  who  had  fonned 
these  heroic  resolutions  was  no  more;  and, 
in  a  few  days  after,  the  kij^  and  his 
beloved  Isabelle  were  consigned  to  the 
same  grave  together,  whilst  most  truly 
might  it  be  said,  that  the  whole  nation 
mourned,  as  one  man,  the  sad  bereave- 
ment." 

Th^  count  stopped  in  his  narrative,  and 
there  was  a  silence  of  some  moments 
between  the  fnends,  during  which  time, 
the  king  rose  and  paced  the  apartment, 
when,  re-seating  himself,  Count  Rudolph 
thus  continued, — 

"  As  soon  as  the  mournful  ceremony  of 
interment  was  over,  a  council  was  called, 
and  a  regency  was  appointed,  till  the  re* 
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puted  young  prince  should  be  of  an  age  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  government 
of  the  state.  Rudolph  appeared  as  for- 
merly, at  the  palace,  but  the  life  for  which 
he  had  heretofore  lived,  had  flown,  and 
disappointment  and  remorse  took  entire 
possession  of  his  mind.  The  day  appeared 
to  shine,  as  if  in  mockery  of  him,  and  the 
darkness  of  night  made  him  tremble. 

**  In  constant  dread  and  irritation,  both 
of  body  and  of  mind,  he  wandered  about 
from  street  to  street,  till  his  skeleton  irame 
refiised  to  support  itself,  and  he  took  to  his 
bed. 

"  Without  a  friend  to  understand,  or  to 
give  him  consolation  in  his  grief,  he  could 
neither  bear  to  Uve,  nor  be  resigned  to  die, 
and  he  became  almost  frantic.  Ill  as  he 
was,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself, 
there  were  days  in  which  he  insisted  on 
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getting  up,  and  what  he  called,  '  breathing 
more  freely/ — he  would  then  wander  to  the 
palace,  where  he  would  stand  supported  by 
his  servant,  as  if  lost  in  thought,  si^h 
from  his  very  soul,  and  return  home  again. 

^  In  this  state  of  mind,  although  none 
knew  the  cause,  few  were  willing  to  visit, 
or  even  to  speak  to  him,  so  that  his  time 
was  passed  alone   with  his   servant,  the 
accomplice  of  his  crimes,  and  an  upbraiding 
conscience,  which  never  forsook   him, — 
allowed  him  no  rest — and  from  which,  he 
could  not  flee. 

"  One  day,  having  been  more  than  usuaUy 
depressed  by  despair  of  mind;  and  agony  of 
body,  he  thought  of  me ;  and  although  we 
had  not  met  for  years,  he  desired  his 
servant  that  moment  to  write  to  me,  to 
entreat  me  to  come  to  him  and  not  to  rest 
night  nor  .day  till  I'  saw  him.     The  letter 
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then  continued, — *  I  cannot  die  till  you 
arrive,  therefore,  prolong  not,  I  beseech 
you,  my  misery  on  earth  by  delay.' 

■ 

^^I  hastened  to  him  on  the  receipt  of 
this  summons,  but,  prepared  as  I  was  to  see 
him  ill,  and  very  much  altered,  never  shall 
I  forget  the  thrill  of  undefined  horror, 
which  ran  through  me,  as  I  looked  on 
him. 

"  When  we  had  parted  some  few  years 
previously,  my  brother  was  the  young,  hand- 
some, insinuating  Count  Rudolph :  now, 
although  scarcely  in  his  thirtieth  year,  what 
was  he?  A  skeleton  frame — a  diseased 
mind — and  an  expression  of  countenance 
from  which  one  instinctively  shrinks. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  me,  he  threw 
himself  into  such  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
gtiei,  that  it  ^  some    days   before  he 
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could  speak  to  me,  with  any  thing  like  tran- 
quillity, and  many  more,  before  he  could 
bring  himself  to  disclose  the  dreadful 
secret,  which  weighed  upon  his  conscience, 
and  broke  his  spirit. 

"  At  length,  after  extracting  from  me  a 
promise  of  secrecy,  till  the  young  prince 
was  of  age,  he  gradually  revealed  to  me  the 
iniquity  he  had  committed,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion, he  added, — 

"  *  When  the  regency  is  dissolved,  and 
he  is  entirely  his  own  master — ^then,  but 
not  till  then,  communicate  to  him,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  whole  affidr,  and  warn  him, 
as  he  values  the  blessing  of  an  injured  and 
murdered  queen,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
which  have  been  done  to  her  child.* 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  I  used  every  argu- 
ment— and  urged  him  to  make  the  disco- 
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very  at  once  ;  he  was  so  clear  and  collected 
on  the  subject,  that,  however  determined  I 
was  to  oppose  him,  it  always  ended  in  my 
yielding  my  judgment  to  his,       * 

"  *  Situated  as  the  nation  now  is,'  he 
one  day  calmly  said  to  me, — 

"  *  Still  mourning  the  untimely  death 
of  the  beloved  king  and  queen,  it  will 
never  be  believed  that  their  last  ap- 
pearance amongst  them,  was  to  counte- 
nance an  impostor — to  acknowledge  a 
stranger  as  their  child,  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia !' 

"  *  No  !  no  P  said  he,  vehemently, 
^  the  very  attempt  would  fill  the  country 
with  anarchy  and  confusion !  Wait* 
therefore,  only  till  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  has  worn  itself  out,  and  has 
passed  away,  and  then  appeal  to  the 
memory,  understanding,  and   feelings,  of 
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him^  who,  continned  he,  laising  himself  in 
his  bed  with  energy,  forgetful  of  all  bodily 
pain, — 

'^  ^  As  sure  as  I  lie  here,  a  sinful,  guilty, 
creature,  will  redress  the  wrongs,  in  which 
he  has  unconsciously  participated/ 

"  *  Were  the  foul  plot  disclosed  now,' 
*  I  repeat  to  you,  it  would  only  be  a  signal 
for  party  spirit  and  bloodshed,  which 
would,  possibly,  terminate  in  lavor  of 
might  instead  of  right,  and  the  result  piTOve 
frightful,  even  to  think  of;  for  in  that 
case  the  prince,  as  he  is  considered,  could 
not  act  for  himself.' 

" '  No,  no,  brother !'  said  he,  *  be  assured 
my  judgment  is  best — ^I  see  it  all  before 
me,  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  written  by  the 
finger  of  truth  itself,  if  you  but  keep  the 
secret  till  the  appointed  time ;  but,  should 
you  discover  it  before,  be  the  evil  on  your 
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own  head ;   for  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
'  consequences." 

"  The  story  of  Constance  ajotd  the 
mountaineer  was  so  far  correct,  as  that 
they  were  the  persons,  of  whom  my  bro- 
ther made  use  to  carry  off  the  young 
prince.  The  whole  plot  was  arranged  by 
him,  and  executed  by  them,  under  a  pro- 
mise of  large  reward.  Constance  admi- 
nistered the  sleeping  potion  to  her  princely 
charge,  who,  in  a  state  of  stupor,  was  car- 
ried off  by  the  mountaineer,  secreted  in 
his  room  from  an  early  hour  in  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  so  that,  long  before  the 
royal  child's  usual  time  of  rising,  he  was 
far  removed  from  the  city,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  concealment  in  the 
mountains. 

'^  The  continual  and  close  examinations 
to  which  Constance  was  subject,  led  to 
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no  favorable  result ;  and  as  her  presence, 
after  a  time,  became  irksome  to  the  queen, 
she    was    dismissed ;    when    she    hastily 
joined    her   husband    in    the    mountains^ 
where  the  young  prince  was  kept  in  the 
strictest  seclusion,   till   Rudolph    himself 
exchanged  him  with  the  son  of  the  king 
of  the  Forests. 

"  What  became  of  Constance  and  her 
husband  afterwards,  he  could  not  positively 
tell ;  but  he  believed,  that  they  lived  in 
a  constant  dread  of  detection,  till,  at  last, 
they  removed  to  a  distant  country, 
whence  he  never  heard  of  theni  more. 

^^He  particularly  specified  and  im- 
pressed on  my  memory,  that  the  child 
left  with  the  king  of  the  Forests,  had  a 
miniature  likeness  of  the  queen  round 
his  neck ;  that  the  old  woman,  who  had 
the  principal  charge  of  him,  whilst  under 
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his  roof  in  the  mountains,  declared,  that 
she  had  taken  it  from  him,  several  days 
before  his  departure.  After  he  was  gone, 
however,  the  locket  could  no  where  be 
found,  although  the  old  woman  was  will- 
ing to  make  oath,  that  it  was  in  a  drawer, 
in  her  own  possession,  the  very  morn- 
ing before  she  delivered  the  child  up  to 
him. 

**  'The  house  in  which  the  young  prince 
was  kept,*  continued  my  brother,  *  was  one 
purchased  by  me  for  the  occasion;  but 
it  was  quite  distinct  and  distant  from  the 
cottage  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  moun- 
taineer and  his  wife ;  and,  although  they 
continued  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
young  prince,  they  were  never  seen  by 
him,  as  I  had  engaged  other  servants  to 
be  constantly  about  his  person,  who  had 
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been  hired  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  knew  nothing  of  the  court,  and, 
who  were  given  to  understand,  he  was 
a  child  of  my  own,  on  whose  life  a  large 
property  and  estate  depended— of  whom 
my  wife's  relations  were  anxious  to  get 
possession,  and,  to  avoid  which,  I  shut 
him  up,  in  the  seclusion  in  which  they 
lived; 

"  I  once  hinted  to  my  brother,  that  if 
the  young  prince,  placed  as  he  was  with 
the  king  of  the  Forests,  could  be  produced, 
it  would  be  proof  sufficient,  and  render 
further^delay,  as  to  disclosure,  unnecessary. 

*'  But,  his  hasty  and  almost  frantic  reply, 
put  an  end  to  all  further  discussion  on 
the  subject,  for  he  answered  me  quickly  :* 

"  *  And  who  knows  if  the  child  yet 
live  ?  I  do  not, — and  if  he  do  ? — dragged 
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and  tormented  as  he  was,  may  he  not 
be  incapable  of  government  V 

"  *  To  no  human  ear  but  your  own,  will 
I  confide  this  secret;  who,  therefore,  is 
to  search  its  mystery  out  ?  — you  shall  not, 
certainly ;  for,  if  you  go  from  me,  I  am 
lost — for  ever  lost,  both  here  and  here- 
after; for  I  shall  die  before  you  return, 
Oh,  my  beloved  brother !  lay  not  on  me 
the  further  torment  of  leaving  me  to 
myself— of  letting  me  die  without  a  single 
human  being  to  speak  peace  to  my 
tormented — ^my  departing  soul. 

"  '  No,'  continued  he,  *  a  partial,  or  un- 
successful attempt  at  disclosure,  will  mar 
the  whole— all  must  be  ripe  for  the  event, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  fear  of  failure, 
should  the  youth  be  then  alive— and 
should  he   not,  the  reputed  prince  will 

m6 
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be  of  an  age  to  know  how  to  act    for 
the  best.' 

"  Tliis  effort  at  disclosure  was  the  last 
my  brother  made,  although  he  most  ar* 
dently  wished  to  live  to  redress  the  wrongs 
he  had  done ;  but  he  then  usually  satis- 
fied himself  by  sajdng, — 

"  *  I  feel  assured,  brother,  that  the  sup- 
posed  prince  wiU  be  as  bright  an  example 
of  forbearance,  generosity,  and  goodness, 
as  I  have  been  of  unbridled  passion  and 
selfish  profligacy.' 

"  He  calmly  worded  the  whole  particu- 
lars of  the  confession  he  had  made,  which 
was  carefully  penned  by  Lindau,  who,  as 
the  vile  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facts  he  stated,  and 
who  under  a  promise  of  large  reward, 
had  bound  himself  to  swear  to  the  truth 
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of  the  inyention,  of  finding  the  reputed 
young  prince,  (should  his  identity  have 
been  denied  by  the  queen,)  and  to  pledge 
himself  to  the  authenticity  of  finding  the 
mountaineer^s  grave,  hearing  Constance's 
confession,  or  in  short  any  other  points 
of  the  story,  which  might  require  further 
confirmation. 

"  When  the  particulars  of  the  whole 
afiair  had  been  written  down  and  sealed, 
my  brother  delivered  the  packet  to  me,  with 
a  solemnity  I  can  never  forget,  saying,— r 

**  *  Remember,  brother,  I  confide  this 
to  you,  on  a  promise  as  sacred  as  your 
oath ;  and  let  no  ill-timed  haste,  no  appa^ 
rent  or  temporary  change  in  public  affairs, 
lead  you  to  break  the  vow  you  have  thus 
solemnly  given  to  a  dying  man;  for  in 
confidence  alone  of  this  secrecy,  do  I  be- 
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queath  to  you,  this  my  last  will  and  con* 
fesdon.' 

**  He  spoke  with  much  emotion  of  the 
birth-day  fete— of  the  queen's  look  and 
demeanour — ^and  he  said,  he  could  not 
help  thinking, '  that  she  supposed  that  the 
Constance  who  had  presented  the  sick 
widow's  son,  was  the  mother  of  the  child 
then  at  her  side ;  but,  continued  he — 

"  *  It  was  only  a  similarity  in  the  name 
that  could  have  led  to  such  a  suspicion; 
for  I  afterwards  learned,  she  was  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman  firom  the  country, 
quite  unknown  in  the  city,  and  never 
before  seen  by  me.' 

"  He  then  informed  me  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  will,  which  merely  consisted 
of  a  handsome  settlement  on  Lindau, 
which  he  said  was  in   justice  his  due; 
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the  remainder,  with  the  estates  and  title, 
to  come  to  me — *  and  may  you,  my  bro- 
ther,' said  he,  ^  make  a  better  use  of  them 
than  I  have  done.  May  you  repair  to  the 
child,  the  injuries  I  have  heaped  on  the 
gentle  head  of  his  mother.' 

"  From  the  moment  of  ihis  detailed  and 
ample  disclosure,  Rudolph  was  calm  till 
the  day  previous  to  his  death,  and  then  all 
the  agony  of  the  condemned  came  over 
his  mind,  whilst  his  feverish  body,  in  vain 
sought  repose  in  constant  motion. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  horror  he 
experienced  as  he  contemplated  the  eter- 
nity opening  before  him.  His  servant 
stood  near  him,  watching  in  silent  amaze- 
ment, without  being  able  to  offer  him  a 
ray  of  comfort,  and  the  dying  man  ex- 
claimed,— 
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**  *  Oh,  had  I  been  restrained  in  my 
6vil  courses ! — ^had  you  remonstrated  with 
me,  and  not  so  implicitly  jrielded  to  my 
ivishes,  I  might  have  been  saved ! — ^but 
no  one  cared  for  my  happiness — ^no  one 
thought  of  my  salvation  !* 

"  *  Was  it  not  enough  V  he  continued, 
*  that  I  strove  to  seduce  her  affections — 
but  that,  like  the  evil  spirit  which  pos- 
sessed me,  I  must  rob  her  of  her  child, 
and  break  her  heart  V 

«  <  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  V  said  he, 
rising  quickly,  and,  with  a  frantic  ges- 
ture, endeavouring  to  strike  his  servant, 
'  why  did  you  not  tell  me,  that  I  should 
break  her  heart,  and  that  she  would  die  V 
— ^and  then,  as  if  calmed  by  the  sudden 
exertion  he  had  made,  he  added, — 

"  *  But  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  me 
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— ^my  hell  has  already  begun»  and  eter- 
nity will  not,  cannot  exhaust  its  torments !' 
^'  Seeing  that  he  was  now  near  his  end, 
I  took  no  further  notice  of  what  he  said, 
but  I  knelt  by  his  side  and  prayed;  so 
that,  when  he  ceased  uttering  his  vehe- 
ment expressions,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
he  heard  the  words  *  mercy,*  *  forgiveness,' 
repeated  in  the  prayer  I  incessantly  made 
for  him. 

"  After  a  time,  he  caught  the  sound  of 
the  earnest  petition,  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  looked  at  me,  when  he  vehe- 
.  mently  exclaimed — *  Oh,  that  mercy  would 
descend  on  me ! — ^but  I  had  none  for  eyes 
that  imploringly  sought  my  compassion ! 
Oh,  those  eyes !  those  eyes !'  and  he  hid 
his  face  in  the  bed-clothes — *  those  eyes 
— will  they  haunt  me  for  ever ! — ^and  can 
I,  must  I,  for  «ver  refuse  them  mercy  V 
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*•  He  then  again  raised  himself  quite 
npiigfaty  and,  looking  earnestly  at  me,  lie 
said, — 

*^  *  Oh,  brother,  I  beseech  yoo,  repeat 
not  that  word  again,  for  it  will  torment 
me  as  long  as  the  fire  within  me  bums, 
and  there  is  no  mercy  for  me!' — ^when, 
closing  his  eyes^  and  laying  himself  quietlj 
down,  he  again  repeated — ^  mercy,  mercy !' 
and,  in  indescribable  agony,  resigned  his 
breath.** 

The  count  stopped  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  continued : — 

"  You,  who  have  been  my  almost  son, 
know  the  rest.  The  time  arrived — ^to 
your  ear,  but  none  other,  was  the  secret 
breathed — ^the  packet  was  delivered ;  and 
although  it  was  to  deprive  you  of  a  king- 
dom, you  investigated  calmly  and  gene- 
rously,   and   with    that  true   nobility  of 
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soul,  which  rank  alcme  cannot  confer — ^you 
made  the  man  who  thus  dared  reveal  to 
you  the  truth,  your  confidant  and  friend." 

A  few  moments  of  unaffected  feeling 
then  passed  between  them;  after  which 
the  king  said : — 

"  The  day  has  worn  away  in  this  long 
recital,  and  I  feel  unequal  to  enter  into  the 
explanation  with  them  to-night.  Come 
therefore  to  me  early  in  the  morning,  kind 
Rudolph,  when  all  mystery  on  my  part 
shall  be  cleared  up.** 

The  friends  then  separated;  and,  frdl 
of  the  events  of  the  coming  morrow,  they 
each  retired  early  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


Third  Gent.     Did  you  see  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings  t 

Second  Gent. — No. 

Third  Gent, — Then  you  have  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be 
seen,  cannot  be  spoken  o£  There  might  you  have 
beheld  one  joy  crown  another ;  so,  and  in  such  manner, 
that  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them ;  for 
their  joy  waded  in  tears. 

Shakspeare. 


The  day  broke  brightly  over  the  palace 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  as  he  arose  to 
execute  his  noble  and  self-imposed  task. 
There  was  no  hesitation  nor  wavering  in 
his  mind,  as  he  contemplated  what  he  was 
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about  to  relinquish;  on  the  contrary,  all 
was  manly  firmness,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  acting  conscientiously,  and 
no  longer  possessing  that  which  was  not 
his,  made  ];iis  heart  bound  with  pleasure. 

He  reflected  on  the  holy,  resigned,  and 
placid  look  of  the  queen;  her  kindness 
and  love  towards  him,  and  that  unvaried 
and  settled  sorrow,  which,  as  a  child  even, 
he  remembered  to  have  noticed ;  but  for 
which  there  appeared  no  assignable  cause. 
These  reflections  now  filled  his  mind  with 
grateful  afiection,  and,  if  possible,  bound 
her  memory  still  more  firmly  around  his 
heart,  whilst  he  rapturously  exclaimed, — 

"  And  this,  her  son  ! — ^her  only  child, 
is  now  under  my  roof! — he;  for  whom 
she  mourned  and  pined  till  her  strickened 
heart  brake.'* 

When,  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
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heaven,  he  continued,  with  much  emotion 
and  fervour : 

"  Oh  !  if  it  be  permitted,  for  thy  blest 
shade  to  know  aught  that  is  passing  in 
this  nether  world,  look  with  the  love  which 
thou  wert  wont  on  me,  whilst,  in  heart- 
felt gratitude,  I  acknowledge  thy  child — 
thy  own  dear  son, — to  be  the  rightful 
sovereign  of  these  realms.  Oh,  may  he 
be  like  his  mother !  and  may  his  heart 
entwine  itself  in  mine,  in  brotherly  affec- 
tion." 

Just  as  he  had  concluded  this  ejacula- 
tory  address  to  his  departed  friend  and 
beloved  benefactress.  Count  Rudolph 
was  announced  and  entered;  they  affec- 
tionately greeted  each  other,  and  the 
king  said,  in  a  joyful  tone  of  voice, — 

"  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life— 
this  is,  indeed,  a  day  of  grateful  excite- 
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ment.  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  to 
you,  kind,  good,  and  noble  Rudolph ! 
for  such  a  feast ;   for, — 

"  Had  facts  been  stated  to  me,  before 
I  had  been  permitted  to  act  for  myself, 
some,  pretended  friend,  or  artful  courtier, 
might  have  tampered  with  my  virtue, 
have  filled  my  mind  with  suspicious 
doubts,  and  have  robbed  me  of  a  portion 
of  the  decision,  with  which  I  now  re- 
linquish that,  which  was  never  rightly 
mine. 

"  As  it  is,  I  liave  not  a  thought,  nor 
a  ^regret ;  my  only  wish  being,  to  fulfil 
amply  and  generously,  my  duty  to  my 
injured  and  long^neglected  king,  and  his 
beloved  and  unhappy  parents." 

Rudolph  looked  at  him  with  affec- 
tionate delight  and  admiration,  when  the 
conversation  immediately  turned  on  the 
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reception  of  the  strangers,  who  awaited 
in  the  next  room,  with  anxious  impatience 
for  the  summons  which  should  lead  them 
into  the  royal  presence. 

Rudolph  had  accompanied  the  officer, 
who  announced  to  them  the  termination 
of  their  solitary  confinement,  and  he  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole 
party  even  before  the  king. 

"  I  know  not,*'  said  he,  "  if  there  be  yet 
a  remaining  family  likeness  between  my- 
self and  my  brother ;  but  certainly,  when 
Lbwenstein  saw  me,  he  started,  shuddered, 
and  changed  color. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  continued  he,  "  that 
they  are  unprepared  for  the  full  extent 
of  the  happiness  you  have  in  store  for 
them;  for,  although  they  unreservedly 
expressed  an  opinion  to  each  other,  that 
any  thing  was  better  than  the  suspense 
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in  which  they  had  been  kept ;  still,  every 
look  and  word  betrayed  much  uneasiness, 
as  to  the  result  of  the  long  and  anxiously 
expected  interview. 

"  I  observed,  too,  that  when  Elderhorst 
looked  on  Ernestine,  a  deadly  paleness 
came  over  his  countenance,  expressive  of 
his  inward  struggle,  but  their  conductor, 
hurrying  them  on,  into  the  adjoining 
chamber,  he  partially  recovered  himself. 
I,  however,  saw  sufficient  to  convince  me, 
that  without  his  Ernestine,  neither  his 
crown,  nor  his  life,  would  be  of  any  value 
to  him." 

On  a  signal  given  by  the  king,  an  officer 
entered  and  announced  the  objects  of 
their  conversation,  and  again  Lowenstein, 
as  he  advanced,  started,  changed  colour, 
and,  trembling  with  emotion,  said  in  an 
under  tone  to  Elderhorst, — 

VOL.  II.  N 
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^'  A  Toice  came  <m  mine  ear,  like  the 
sound  of  days  gone  by.  I  never  thought 
to  hear  such  silver  tones  again.  It  re-> 
sembled  that  of  one,  who  did  once  gladden 
a  father's  ear ;"  but  he  shook  his  head,  and 
tears  came  into  his  eyes,  as  he  continued,-^ 

'^  It  sounded  like  the  voice  of  one  from 
the  tomb — of  one,  who,  perhaps,  notwith- 
standing all  my  fondly-cherished  hopes, 
has  long  since  been  silent  in  the  dust." 

As  he  continued  to  murmur  forth  this 
melancholy  strain,  they  advanced  towards, 
stood  before,  and  saluted  the  king,  who 
also  seemed  greatly  moved,  as  he  *  ad- 
dressed Lowenstein.  He  apologized  for 
the  temporary  inconvenience  and  restraint 
under  which  he  had  placed  them,  adding, 
that  he  trusted,  the  time  was  now  not 
far  distant,  in  which  he  could  fully  and 
amply  vindicate  his  conduct. 
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He  then  continued, — 

"The  king  of  the  Forests  has  been 
thus  unceremoniously  called  from  his 
home  and  government,  respecting  a  state 
secret  of  much  importance  to  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  connected  with  the  birth  and 
loss  of  a  child,  many  years  since,  who 
was  called  Elderhorst,  and  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  named  Rudolph ;  and,  it 
is  now  required  of  you,  Lowenstein,  to 
say,  if  you  know  any  thing  of  that  child, 
and  if  the  youth  now  before  us,  also  called 
Elderhorst,  be  your  son  or  not." 

"  No,"   replied   Lowenstein,   quickly — 

"  he  is  not  my  son — ^my  own  dear  boy's 

name  was   Walther — ^he  was  most  mvs- 

teriously  taken  from  me ;  and  this  young 

man,  then  a  child,  and  called  Rudolph, 

(who  has  indeed  been  to  me  a  second  son,) 

was  left  in  his  stead.     Many  years  have 

N  2 
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passed  away  smoe  that  fiital  nighty  but 
all  the  particulars  of  it,  are  so  iudelibly 
engrayen  on  my  memory,   that  I  doubt 
not,  I  can  answer  every  enquiry  you  think 
necessary  to  make  respecting  it." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  satisfactc^ry," 
replied  the  king,  ^'  and  will  certainly  save 
much  trouble  in  the  interesting  investi- 
gation, it  is  now  our  duty,  as  well  as  our 
pleasure,  to  make.** 

He  then  advanced  directly  in  front  of 
Lowenstein,  and  said, — 

^'  Your  son,  whom  you  lost  as  a  child, 
must  now,  like  Elderhorst,  be  grown  into 
manhood;  he  must,  therefore,  be  greatly 
altered;  and,  thus  changed,  do  you  think 
it  likely — or  even  possible — that  you 
should  know  him  ?** 

"  Know  my  child !  my  son !" — ^repeated 
Lowenstein,  deliberately,  and  almost  me- 
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dianically — ^know  my — ^when,  fixing  his 
eyes  earnestly  on  the  king,  he  exclaimed, 
"  my  son  !  my  son  T  and  they  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms.  Ernestine,  alive  to  all 
that  was  passing  around  her,  flew  forward, 
saying,  **  brother !"  whilst  Elderhorst  stood 
lost  in  surprise  and  emotion. 

It  was  some  time  before  Lowenstein 
could  look  up;  and,  when  he  did  so,  it 
was  to  pour  forth  his  grateful  feelings, 
and  to  exclaim  again  and  again, 

"  My  Walther !  my  only  son  !  my  own 
Walther !  The  star  of  my  nightly  dreams 
and  daily  musings  !  My  long  anticipated 
hoper 

The  king,  whom  for  the  present  we 
must  still  call  so,  then  asked  Lowenstein 
if  the  child  who  was  left  with  him,  had  a 
miniature  of  the  young  queen,  his  mother, 
in  his  possession ;  «  as  that  wUl  be  proof 

N   3 
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sufficient,  that  the  child  taken  from  the 
palace,  was  the  one  left  with  you," 

"  He  had,"  replied  Lowenstein,  **  a 
locket  containing  the  likeness  and  the 
hair  of  her  he  called  his  mother ;  but  I 
little  suspected  it  was  that  of  the  young 
queen  of  Bohemia.  Would  that  I  had !  for 
it  would  have  spared  us  all  many  years  of 
sorrow  and  anxious  doubt.  Elderhorst  still 
possesses  his  only  treasure,  and  he  will  rea- 
dily gratify  your  curiosity  by  the  sight  of  it." 

Elderhorst,  pale  and  trembling,  though 
unconscious  of  the  feeling  which  almost 
overpowered  him — ^advanced,  and  pre* 
sented  the  miniature  of  the  fitir  being  who 
now  occupied  all  their  thoughts. 

The  king  took  it,  gazed  at  it  for  some 
moments  with  much  emotion,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  his  bosom,  and  then  again 
intently  looking  at  it,  he  said, — 
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"  Yes,  dear  angel !  those  were  the  eyes 
which  beamed  on  me,  with  all  but  a  mo- 
ther's rapture,  and  on  me  only  were  they 
fixed,  as  they  closed  in  everlasting  night ! 
— ^Oh !  if  thy  pure  spirit  can  take  plea- 
sure in  aught  that  is  earthly,  deign  now 
to  smile  on  me,  as  my  voice  first  proclaims 
thy  son  king  of  these  realms ! — my  knee 
first  pays  him  homage !" — and  he  knelt  at 
Elderhorst*s  feet. 

Count .  Budolph  was  in  a  moment  at 
his  side;  whilst  Elderhorst  overpowered 
by  all  that  he  heard  and  saw,  strove  to 
raise  them,  and  to  prevent  Lowenstein  and 
Ernestine  from  following  their  example, 
whilst  the  king  still  kneeling,  said — 

"  I  trust  you  will  receive  me  as  a  bro- 
ther, and  this  my  friend,"  presenting  Ru- 
dolph, ^^  as  one  whose  wisdom  and  counsel 
have  been  my  guide,  and  whose  goodness 

n4 
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has  made  amends  for  the  iniquitj  of  his 
brother." 

Elderhorst  at  length  raised  them ;  and 
then,  affectionately  taking  Ernestine's  hand, 
he  asked,  if  he  might  claim  her  as  his  bride; 
for,"  continued  he,  addressing  her, — 

**  Mj  crown  would  be  nothing  without 
thee !  and  with  thee,  I  shall  cease  to  be 
impatient,  and  all  that  mj  better  judg* 
ment  reproves — ^for  assuredly  it  was  na- 
ture which  spoke  within  me,  when  I  used 
to  pine  for  the  city;  and  you,  dearest 
Ernestine,  used  to  tell  me,  *  I  was  like  a 
caged  bird,  that  longed  to  fly  away/  ** 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  king,  "  Ernestine  will, 
I  am  sure,  give  her  consent;  for  she  has 
already  confessed  to  me,  that  she  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  teaze  any  other  unlucky 
mortal  who  married  her,  to  death  :  so  that, 
feeling  assured   I  know  her  sentiments. 
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I  may,  as  her  brother,  answer  for  her,  and 
say,  that  her  love  of  the  forests  is  not  of 
that  enthusiastic  nature,  as  to  make  her 
think  them  charming,  without  the  presence 
of  Elderhorst,  the  mysterious  stranger/' 

Then,  addressing  Lowenstein,  he  con^ 
tinned,  "  it  was  most  extraordinary  how 
those  Forests  haunted  my  imagination 
day  and  night ;  even  the  most  trifling  cir- 
cumstance I  could  hear  respecting  them, 
was  mteresting  to  me ;  and  if  there  were 
one  human  being  I  envied  in  the  world, 
it  was  he  who  was  called  King  of  the  Fo- 
rests ;  so  that  nature  pointed  out  both  to 
Elderhorst  and  to  myself,  our  proper  sta- 
tion, in  the  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  now 

be  content." 

\ 

He  then  addressed  Elderhorst,  saying, — 

"  You,  however,  require  one  thing  still 

to   make   you  happy  in  the   city;    and 

n5 
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Ernestine,  as  I  said  before,  will  doubtless 
grant  your  request,  and  give  you  her  hand* 
I,  too,  require  one  thing  to  make  me  quite 
satisfied,  even  in  the  Forests,  which  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  refused." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Elderhorst,  "  you  who 
are  about  to  relinquish  so  much,  surely 
need  not  fear  to  ask." 

"  Then,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  crave 
the  miniature  of  her,  whose  beauty  warmed 
even  my  boyish  fancy,  and  whose  goodness 
can  never  be  forgotten.  It  will  be  to  me 
a  treasure,  greater  than  earth  beside  can 
bestow." 

"  Take  it,"  replied  Elderhorst,  and  may 
you  never  repent  of  the  noble  act,  which 
for  her  sake,  you  have  performed." 

The  unconscious  and  timid  Catherine, 
was  ^ow,  in  her  turn,  noticed;  and  Er- 
nestine thought  to  delight  her,  by  telling 
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her,  she  should  go  and  gather  flowers 
in  the  garden  every  day,  till  she  returned 
to  the  dear  Forests,  and  then,  continued 
she  affectionately, — 

"  Catherine  shall  have  her  own  sweet 
flowers,  and  be  queen  again." 

Catherine  did  not  answer;  for,  with  the 
few  exceptions  we  have  already  noticed, 
she  had  not  spoken  since  their  arrival : — 
it  seemed  indeed  to  require  the  influence 
of  her  own  forest  air,  to  give  her  energy 
sufficient,  to  express  her  ideas  in  her  own 
peculiar  style,  even  on  the  solitary  subject 
of  her  flowers. 

The  conversation  of  the  friends  now 
consisted  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  con- 
nected with  past  events,  and  future  pro- 
ceedings, when  at  length  the  party  sepa- 
rated,  but  only  to  meet  again,  and  to  renew 
their  pleasure  in  the  evening. 

n6 
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The  King  and  Rudolph  had  yari^ns 
arrangements  to  make  for  the  public  an* 
nouncement,  of  the  disclosure  wbidi  was 
about  to  take  place,  so  that  it  was  nearly 
morning  before  they  retired  to  rest. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  a  eouncil 
of  the  nobles  of  the  state  was  summoned 
by  royal  authority,  and  an  immense  and 
crowded  assembly  awaited  with  impatience 
an  explanation  of  the  unexpected  occur- 
rence, when  the  king  entered  the  chamber 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  but  followed  by  the 
extra  attendants,  of  Lowenstein,  Elder- 
horst  and  Rudolph, 

The  king,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  de* 
clared  to  the  assembled  and  astonished 
members,  that  he  now  addressed  them  for 
the  last  time  as  their  king,  and  begged 
them  to  give  their  most  earnest  attention  to 
the  facts  he  was  about. to  state  to  them. 
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He  then  recapitulated  the  principal 
events  of  his  own  sad  story,  delivered  to 
the  assembly,  the  packet,  containing  the 
detail  of  the  whole  particulars,  which  Count 
Rudolph,  then  present,  whose  probity  and 
honor  were  weU  known  amongst  them,  was 
willing  to  make  oath,  had  proceeded  from 
the  lips,  and  been  penned  by  the  order,  of 
his  dying  and  repentant  brother. 

"And,"  continued  he,  after  a  momen- 
tary pause,  "  Lowenstein,  King  of  the 
Forests,  whose  publick  and  private  charac- 
ter needs  no  comment  from  me, — he 
acknowledges  me  as  his  only  son,  so 
mysteriously  conveyed  away  from  him  by 
the  former  Count  Rudolph ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  willing  to  make  oath,  that 
the  child  who  was  thus  exchanged  for  his 
own,  and  now  grown  up,  is  the  stranger 
before  us,  called  Elderhorst ;  but  for  a 
time  Rudolph.     He  possessed  a  miniature 
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likeness  of  the  young  queen,  his  mother,  and 
in  every  other  respect,  he  exactly  answers 
to  all  the  inquiries,  which  are  necessary  to 
be  made,  on  so  important  an  occasion." 

As  he  concluded  this  sentence,  he 
arose,  adyanced  towards  Elderhorst,  and, 
placing  the  crown  on  his  head,  he  bent 
the  knee  before  him,  doing  homage  after 
the  customary  form  of  a  subject,  whilst 
every  member  of  the  assembly,  fully  im- 
pressed  with  the  truth  of  all  they  had 
heard  and  seen,  rose,  and  simultaneously 
exclaimed,— 

"God  save  the  king! — long  live  king 
Elderhorst !"  when,  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang 
out  a  merry  peal. 

The  king,  whom  we  must  now  again 
call  Walther,  then  consulted  with  the 
nobles,  as  to  the  best  and  most  imme- 
diate method   of  making  the  important 
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chaDge  public ;  and,  after  a  few  further 
necessary  arrangements,  and  a  declaration 
being  drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  stating, 
that  the  only  son  of  the  late  king  of 
Bohemia,  the  rightful  heir,  with  bis  name 
and  title,  should  be  publicly  proclaimed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible— the  assembly  broke  up. 

The  new  and  young  king  Elderhorst, 
having  made  known  his  choice  of  the 
adored  Ernestine  for  his  bride,  they  were 
publicly  married  and  crowned  together; 
whilst  the  people  wished  and  prayed  that 
they  might  be  as  good,  but  much  more 
fortunate  than  their  predecessors. 

Lowenstein  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
seeing  all  arranged  according  to  his  fondest 
wishes  for  the  happiness  of  his  beloved 
Ernestine,  after  which  he  began  to  make 
preparations,  in  concert  with  Walther,  for 
their  return  to  the  Forests;    his  people 
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having,  f5pom  time  to  time,  been  folly 
informed  of  all  the  strange  events  we 
have  narrated;  and,  anxious  again  to 
behold  their  never-forgotten  and  darling 
Walther,  they  only  thought  of  how  they 
should  receive  him,  so  as  to  testify  their 
love  and  happiness  at  his  return,  and  their 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  Lowenstein, 
on  the  folfilment  of  his  long  cherished 
and  undefined  hope. 

The  party  now  about  to  return  to  the 
Forests,  consisted  of  Lowenstein,  Walther, 
Rudolph,  and  the  simple-minded  Cathe- 
rine. The  morning  of  their  departure, 
they  were  accompanied  to  the  river  side 
by  the  young  king  and  queen,  attended 
by  every  noble  of  the  state,  followed  by 
crowds  of  the  applauding  multitude,  who 
yet  seemed  to  look  on  Walther  with 
pride,  as  having  reigned  over  them,  whose 
conduct  had  ever  soared  above  all  praise. 
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The  boats  in  attendance,  which  were 

to  bear  them  away,  were  laden  with  every 

artide  of  luxury   Bohemia  could   either 

afford  or  purchase.     Lowenstein  descend-* 

ing  Tdth  dignity  from  the  carriage,  which 

conveyed  them  to  the  river  side,  was  the 

first  to  embark,  and  Walther  was  eagerly 

about  to  follow  him — when,  for  a  moment, 

he  rested  on  the  shore — turned — raised 

his  hands,  and  blessed  the  people  whom 

he  loved,  and  over  whom  he  had  so  well 

and  happily  reigned ;  when  springing  into 

the  boat,   he  seated  himself  beside   his 
father,  who  looked   on  the   scene  before 

him,  with  the   unspeakable  gratitude  of 

heartfelt  thanks. 

Rudolph  and  Catherine  were  also  soon 

carefully  placed  on   board,  whilst  shouts 

and  acclamations  of  thousands  of  spectators 

rent  the  heavens,  succeeded  by  soft  strains 

of  music,  to  which  the  rowers  seemed  to 
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keep  time,  till  they  vanished  from  the 
strained  sight  of  those  whom  they  left 
behind,  and  Elderhorst  and  his  Ernestine, 
returned  to  the  palace,  sad,  but  rejoicing. 

It  was  about  the  third  hour  after  mid- 
day that  the  boats  began  to  skirt  the 
shore  of  the  beloved  Forests,  and,  from 
that  moment,  sounds  of  welcome  were 
wafted  over  the  water,  by  Foresters  sta- 
tioned to  begin  the  joyous  strain,  and  to 
announce  the  first  moment  of  the  long- 
expected  event,  when  springing  into  the 
thicket,  they  hastened,  by  a  less  circuitous 
route,  to  join  their  eager  companions, 
who  had  also  been  stationed  to  give  notice 
of  the  approaching  party,  and  then  in 
their  turn  they  hastened  on,  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  spot,  where  they 
were  to  land. 

As  the  day  now  drew  towards  sunset, 
songs  and  acclamations   of  welcome,  and 
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the  full  chorus  of  thousands  of  voices, 
from  the  inhabited  part  of  the  Forests, 
poured  forth  their  numbers,  and  came 
softened  on  the  ear  over  the  lovely  water, 
which  seemed  to  sparkle,  under  the  ray 
of  the  setting  sun,  with  more  than  usual 
beauty. 

Arrived  at  the  same  spot,  on  which 
the  mysterious  boat  had  stranded  many 
years  before,  the  happy  party  left  the 
joyous-looking  river,  for  the  covert  of 
a  moving  bower ;  for  every  Forester  held 
a  green  branch  over  them,  as  they  landed, 
and  maidens  approached,  and  strewed 
their  path  with  flowers,  whilst  the  grate- 
fill  and  pious  song  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  of  "  he  was  dead  and  is  alive  again : 
was  lost  and  is  found." 

Amid  this  happy  and  heartfelt  welcome, 
the  timid  Catherine  was  not  forgotten; 
and,  as  her  foot  touched  the  ground    of 
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her  beloved  Forests,  she  really  smiled  on 
the  scene  before  her;  for  a  group  of* 
maidens,  with  a  wreath,  such  as  she  was 
wont  to  wear,  approached  and  placed 
it  on  her  fair  brow,  whilst  her  happy 
mother  could,  only  weep  as  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Welcome,  my  beauteous  child  !— wel- 
come to  your  beloved  home,  and  ever- 
blooming  flowers.** 

And  then  other  maidens  followed,  and 
threw  handsful  of  flowers  of  every  tint 
and  color  over  her,  and  she  walked  on 
in  joyful  and  smiling  dignity  as  they  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Welcome  the  fair  Catherine— welcome 
the  beauteous  queen  of  the  flowers, 

^^  Again  thou'lt  weave  the  lily  &ir 
Again  thou'lt  bind  thy  golden  hair, 

Nor  ever  wish  to  roam  ; 
The  city  is  not  made  for  thee. 
It  loves  not  thy  simplicity, 
The  Forests — ^are  thy  home." 
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And  the  air  resounded  with  the  greet- 
ing, whilst  the  happy  party  passed  along 
to  Lowenstein's  abode,  which  they  en* 
tared  with  joyful  thanksgiving,  and  Ru- 
dolph was  welcomed  anew,  and  thanked, 
as  the  ^end  to  whose  long-tried  firmness 
they  owed  their  happiness. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  first  days  of 
festivity  and  mirth,  and  the  general  ex- 
citement had  subsided  into  something  like 
a  calm,  Lowenstein  expressed  a  wish  to 
Walther,  to  yield  to  him  the  future  care 
and  government  of  his  people. 

To  which  Walther  replied, — 

"  Not  so,  my  good  father, — ^let  me  at 
least  have  a  respite  for  one  year,  to  acens- 
tom  myself  to  the  haunts  of  my  child- 
hood, and  to  get  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  customs  and  opinions 
of  the  people,  over  whom  I  am  in  future 
to  bear  rule.     At  the  end  of  that  period. 
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should  you  then  still  wish  to  resign  your 
honors  to  me,  I  will  accept  them  in  the 
hope,  but  with  something  like  the  fear, 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  as  well  as 
you  have  done." 

This  arrangement  being  finally  settled, 
Walther  began  with  earnest  diligence  to 
study  the  character  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  dwelt ;  meanwhile,  his  love  of 
the  forests  did  not  lessen,  nor  was  any 
fatigue,  which  tended  to  their  improve- 
ment, toilsome  to  him. 

His  principal  care  and  employment  was 
to  make  a  collection  of  every  line  that 
had  ever  been  written  by  the  Foresters, 
since  the  first  formation  of  the  settlement, 
beginning  with  the  interesting  account,  of 
their  noble  founder  Count  Frankenstein, 
penned  by  his  son — ^from  which  period, 
down  to  the  birth  of  Lowenstein  his 
father,  and  Ernestine   his  angel  mother, 
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he  found  plenty  of  matter  for  a  history ; 
but,  after  which,  there  was  no  written 
document,  and  there  appeared  a  blank 
which  Walther  supposed  he  should  have 
some  difficulty  in  filling  up,  but  which 
Lowenstein  soon  settled,  by  saying, — 

"  It  now  only  remains  for  you  to  make 
friends  with  the  good  Gertrude ;  who,  if 
you  can  persuade  her  it  is  not  sacrilege  to 
open  the  chest,  she  loves  and  polishes  till 
it  is  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  will  supply  you 
with  all  you  wish;  for  Ferdinand,  her 
highly  gifted  husband,  wrote  of  the  period 
that  you  require." 

Gertrude  started,  when  the  proposal  of 
opening  the  chest  was  first  hinted  to  her, 
— and  her  consent  might  be  said  to  be 
hardly  won.  But  her  old  feeling  of  pride 
for  her  husband's  talents,  gained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  she  yielded  to  the  convic- 
tion,   that  it  was  wrong  to  lock  up  her 
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treasure  in  selfish  darkness;  therefore, 
with  many  sighs,  tears,  and  smiles,  the 
devoted  widow,  unlocked  her  precious  de- 
posit, and  once  more,  with  affectionate 
pride,  looked  on  and  handled  those  books, 
which,  in  the  happiest  years  of  her  life, 
she  had  almost  venerated. 

In  these  valuable  and  beautifiilly  written 
records,  Walther  found  all  that  he  wished 
to  know,  and  every  remarkable  event  up 
to  the  period  of  the  author's  death.  There 
was  a  faithful  and  detailed  account  of 
Ernestine,  "  the  beauteous  pet  lamb  of 
the  forests,"  for  such  he  was  pleased  to 
term  her — her  untimely  death — ^the  grief 
of  the  living — Lowenstein*s  exemplary 
active  exertion  and  goodness,  followed  by 
the  death  of  Ernestine's  parents,  who  did 
not  long  survive  their  darling  child. 

A  few  brief  remarks  after  this  period, 
with  the  date  annexed  to  them,  and  an 
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unfiniehed  sentence,  plainly  told,  that  the 
hand  of  the  author  had  been  unexpectedly 
arrested  by  the  cold  grasp  of  death. 

But  the  most  affecting  memento  of  his 
talent  fotmd  on  the  occasion,  was  an  un- 
finished painting  of  a  wreath  of  his  favou- 
rite little  flower  the  Forget-me-not,  a 
specimen  of  which  he  had  wandered  forth 
to  find  the  morning  he  met  with  his  un- 
timely death.  On  the  margin  ,  of  this 
wreath,  was  lightly  written  in  pencil — 
"  to  my  first-bom  infant ;"  and,  as  Wal- 
ther  read  it,  and  thought  of  the  beauteous 
Catherine,  a  tear  stole  down  his  cheek. 

The  death  of  the  interesting  Ferdinand, 
occurred  before  the  time  of  Walther's 
mysterious  disappearance. 

Walther  now  completed  the  account  up 
to  the  period  of  his  return ;  and  the  vo- 
lumes^ with  much  ceremony,  were  deposited 

VOL.  II.  o 
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ifi  the  Brddves  of  ^ibe >fot^8ts»  i^€t^^  4^^ 
now  reinma  for  the .  inspeotioti  of  thd 
learned,  the  curious,  or  the  enthufiiflatie. 
During  this  time,  Walther  seleet^  a 
forest  maiden  for  his  hride,  and  he  was 
married  amid  all  the  joy  and  songs  of 
triumph  and  congratulation,  a  deUghted 
and  happy  people  could  show. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  relieved 
Lowenstein  from  the  care  and  burthel^  of 

■ 

government;  who,  enjoying  the  leisure 
thus  afforded  him,  passed  his  time  alter- 
nately  between  the  city  and  the  forests, 
and  saw  his  children's  children  in  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  around  him. 
Count  Budolph  nevcnr  fcMrsook  his  friend 
Walther;  and  to  him,  no  pleasure  was 
ot][ual  to  that  of  being  led  thioogh  the 
forests,  by  a  noble  boy  called  Lowen- 
stein,  and  a  toddling  little  fair-haired  girl. 
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ettlled  ISmeatiiEie;  vASb&t  the  &itlifal  and 
happy  Catheniie',  bounded  before  them, 
ta  eoU  lii>r  tfa#m;  tke  best  and  sweetest  of 
her  flowers. 


The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  western 
hUls,  when  the  remains  of  the  good  king 
Lowenstein  were  slowly  conveyed  to  their 
last  happy  home.  They  were  deposited 
in  the  same  grave  with  those  of  the  be- 
loved Ernestine,  whilst  a  murmuring  chant 
told  forth  his  virtues,  followed  by  a  chorus 
of,— 

"  A  lather  of  the  fiitherless, 
^  AikA  friend,  of  «U  hi*  pooplV 


the  strain  was  renewed)  which 
qx>ke  of  his  goodness,  and  again  the 
chorus  echoed,-— 

<«  A  &lhet  of  the  fiuhetlen, 
And  friend  of  all  his  people.*' 

A  third  time,  the  song  murmured  forth 

o2 
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his  praises,  when  old  men  and  maidens, 
young  men  and  children,  burst  forth  in  the 
thrice  repeated  chorus  of 

"  A  father  of  the  fatherless, 
And  friend  of  all  his  people  ;" 

When,  silence  and  midnight,  closed  over 

»^ 
the  grave— of — Lowenstein! 


THE  END. 
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